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THE TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 

DELIVERED $8 FEBRUARY, 1793, 

BY THL PRESIDENT, 

ON ASIATIC HISTORY, 

CIML AND NATURAL 


TJEFORE our entrance. Gentlemen, into the Disquisition promised at the 
dose of my ninth Annual Discourse, on the particular mh ant ages which 
may be derived from our concurrent researches in Asia, it seems necessan 
to fix, with precision, the sense in which we mean to speak of culvautagi 01 
utility Now as we have desenbed the five Asmtu regions on their largest 
scale, and have expanded our conceptions in proportion to the magnitude ot 
that wide field, we should use those words, which comprehend the fruit of 
all our inquiries, m their most extensive acceptation , including not only the 
solid conveniences and comforts of social life, but its elegances and innocent 
pleasures, and even the gratification of a natural and laudable curiosity , for, 
though labour be clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midst of his 
most active exertions, he cannot but feel the substantial benefit of every li- 
beral amusement which may lull his passions to rest, and afford him a sort of re - 
\ ot IV B pose 
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pose without the pain of total mactior and the real usefulness of every pur 
suit which may enlarge and diversify his ideas, without interfering with die 
principal objects of his civil station or ccconotnical duties, nor should we 
wholly exclude even die trivial and world!} sense of utility, which too many 
consider as merely s) nommous with here, but should reckon among useful 
objects those practical, and by no means illiberal arts, which may eventually 
conduce both to national and to private emolument With a view then to 
advantages thus explained, let us examine every point m the whole circle of 
arts and sciences, according to the received order of their dependence on the 
faculties of the mind, their mutual connexion, and the different subjects with 
which they are conversant our inquiries indeed, of which Nature and Man 
«u the primary objects, must of course be chiefly Historical, but since we 
propose to investigate die actions of the several Asiatic nations, together with 
their respective progress in science and art, we may arrange our investigations 
unde i the sitnc three heads to which our European analysts have ingeniously 
reduced all the branches of human knowledge , and my present address to 
die Society shall be confined to history civil and natural or the obtervation 
and remembrance of m>e fa3s, independently of ratiocination, which be* 
long to plulosoj h> , or of nrnlati ut and substitutions, which are the province 
of vr 

Win i superior created intelligence to delineate a map of general know- 
ledge (exclusively of that sublime and stupendous theology, which himself 
could only hope humblj to know by an infinite approximation) he would 
probably begin by tracing with hewton che system of the universe, m which 
he would assign the true place to our little globe , and, having enumerated its 
various inhabitants, contents, Mid productions, would proceed to man w his 
natural station among animals, exhibiting a detail of all the knowledge attain- 
ed 
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ed or attainable by the human race, and thus observing perhaps, the same 
order in which he had before described other beings m other inhabited worlds, 
but though Baton seems to have had a similar reason for placing the history 
of Nature before that of Man, or the whole before one of its parts, yet, con- 
sistently with our chief object already mentioned, we may properly begin with 
the civil history of the five Astatic narions, which necessarily comprises their 
Geography, or a description of rhe places where they have acced, and their 
Astronomy, which may enable us to fix with some accuracy the time of their 
actions , we shall thence be led to the history of such other ttmmah, of suih 
minerals, and of such vegetal l/s ns they may be supposed to have fot ad in 
their several migrations and settlements, and shill end with the uses to which 
they have applied, or may apply, the rich assemblage of natural subnanc-s 

I I** the first place we cannot surely deem it an inconsiderable ads an 
tage, that all our historical researches have confirmed the Most i accounts of tV 
primitive world and our testimony on that subject ought to have the greater 
weight, because, if the result of our observations had been totally different, we 
should nevertheless have published them not indeed with equal pleasure but 
with equal confidence , for Truth is mighty, and whatever be us consequen 
cea, must always prevail but, independently of our interest in corroborating 
the multiplied evidences of revealed religion, wc could scarce granfy our 
minds with a more useful and rational entertainment than the contemplation 
of those wonderful revolutions m kingdoms and states, which have happened 
within little more than four thousand years revolutions almost as fully de 
monstrative of an ail ruling Providence as the structure of the universe, and 
the final causes which are discernible in its whole extent, and even in us mi 
mvtcst parts Figure to your imaginations a moving picture of that eventful 

B a period. 
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period, or rather a succession of crowded scenes rapidly changed Three fa- 
milies migrate in different courses from one region, and, m about four centu- 
ries, establish very distant governments and various modes of society 
rgyfhans Indians', Goths, Phentciaus, Celts, Greeks, Latvtns , Chinese, Peru 
- 1, ms , Mexicans, all sprang from the same immediate stem, appear to start 
neatly at one time, and occupy at length those countries, to which they have 
given, or from which they have derived, their names In twelve or thirteen 
hundred years more, tin. Greeks overrun the land of their forefathers, invade 
Lulu, conquer JSgvpf and aim at universal dominion , but the Romans appro- 
priate to themselves the whole empire of Greece, and carry their arms into 
Britain, of which they speak with haughty contempt The Goths, m the ful 
ness of time, break to pieces the unwieldly Colossus of Roman power, and seize 
on the whale of Britain, except its wild mountains, but even those wilds be- 
come subject to other mv adeis of the same Gothic lineage During all those 
transaiuons the Araks possess both coasts of the Red Sea, subdue the old 
scat of their first progenitors and extend their conquests, on one side, thro' 
jftua, into Europe itself, on another, beyond the borders of India, part of 
which they annex to their nourishing empire In the same interval thcTartarr, 
widely diffused over the rest of the globe, swarm in the north east, whence 
they rush to complete the reduction of Constantine s beautiful domains, 
to subjugate China, to raise in these Indian realms a dynasty splendid and 
powerful, and to ravage, like the two other families, the devoted regions of 
Iran By this time the Mexicans and Peruvians <, with many races of adven- 
turers variously intermixed, have peopled the continent and isles of America, 
which the Spaniards, having restored their old government in Europe, dis- 
cover and in part overcome but a colony from Britain, of which Cicsac ig- 
norantly declared, that it contained nothmg valuable, obtain the possession, and 
finally the sovereign dominion of extensive Arnruan districts, whilst other 

British 
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British subjects acquire a subordinate empire in the finest provinces of India, 
which the victorious troops of Alexander were unwilling to attack This 
outline of human transactions, as far as it includes the limits of Asm, we can 
only hope to fill up to strengthen, and to colour by the help of Astatic litera- 
ture , for m history as vn law we must not (allow streams when we maj in- 
vestigate fountains, nor admit any secondary proof where primary evidence is 
attainable I should, nevertheless, make a bad mum for your indulgent at 
tention, were I to repeat a diy list of all the Muselman historians whose woiks 
are preserved in Arabic , Persian, and Turkish, or expatiate on the histories 
and medals of Chma and Japan, which may in time be accessible to members 
of our Society , and from which alone we can expect information concerning 
die ancient state of the Tartars , but on the history of India, winch we natu- 
rally consider as the centre of our enquiries, it may not be superfluous topre 
sent you with a few particular observations 

Ois knowledge of civil Asiatic history (1 always except that of the He- 
ir cus) exhibits a short evening twilight in the venerable introduction to the 
first book of Moses, followed by a gloomy night, in which different watches 
arc faintly discernible, and at length wc see a dawn succeeded by a sun rise 
more cr less early accoiding to the diversity of regions That no Hindu na- 
tion, but the Cashmuuns , have left us regular histones in their ancient lan- 
guage, we must ever lament , but from the Sanscrit literature, which our coun 
try has the honour of having unveiled, we may still collect some rays of his- 
torical truth, though time, and a senes of revolutions, have obscured that light 
which we might reasonably have expected from so diligent and ingenious a 
people The numerous Puranas and ltihasas , or poems mythological 
and heroick, are comp’etely in our power , and from them we nay recover 


some 
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some disfigured but valuable pictures of ancient manners and governments , 
while the popular tales of the Hindus, in prose and in verte contain frag- 
ment oflustory, and even mtheitdranurs we may find as many real characters 
and events as a future age might find in our own plays, if all histories of Eng- 
land were, like those of India, to be irrecoverably lost For example, a most 
beautiful poem by Somadna, comprising a veiy long chain of instructive and 
agreeable stone,, begins with the famed revolution at Paiahputra, by the 
murder of king Nanda with his eight sons, and the usurpation of Chan- 
or vGUtTA , and the same revolution is the subject: of a tragedy in Sanscrit, 
entitled theCoronation of Chandra, the abbreviated name of that able and ad- 
venturous usurper Trom these once concealed, but now accessible compo- 
luons, we are enabled to exhibit a more accurate sketch of old huhan his- 
tory than the world has yet seen, especially with the aid of well attested obser 
vations on the places of the colures It is now clearly proved, that the first 
7 w ina contains an account of the deluge , between which and the Mdham 
mt fin conquests the history of genuine Hindu government roust of course be 
comp’-clicntkd, but we know from an arrangement ot the seasons in the as- 
tronomicvl woik of P rasara, that the war of the Pasdav as could not 
1 vvi happened earlier chin the clofe of the twelfth century before Christ , 
and Si j teens must therefore, have reigned about nine centuries after 
that war Now the age of V tes am adi ty a is given , and, if we can fix 
on on Mum prince contemporary with Seleccls, we shall have three 
given points in the line of time between Rama, or the first Indian colony , 
•uvd Ckandrabija, the last Hindu monarch who reigned in Behar, so 
that only eight hundred or a thousand vears will remain almost wholly dark , 
and they must have been employed in raising empires or states, in framing 
laws, improving languages and arts, and in observing the apparent motions 

of 
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of the celestial bodies A Sanscrit history of the celebrated Vicrama- 
v itt a was inspected at Benares by a Panda, who would nor have deceived 
me, and could not himself have been deceived, but the owner of the book 
is dud, and his family dispersed, nor have my friends in that city been 
able, nidi all their exertions, to procure a copy of it As to the Mogul 
conquests, with which modern Imlim history begins, we have ample accounts 
of them in Persian from \s.i of YczJ, and the translations of Twhsh, 
books composed even by some of the conquerors, to Ghtilam His uk, 
whom many of us personally know and whose impartiality deserves the high* 
est applause, though lus unrewarded meric will give no encouragement to 
other contemporary historians, who, to use lus own phrase in a letter to myself, 
may, like him, consider flam truth as the beauty of historical composition 
From all these materials, and from these alone, a perfect history of India (if 
a mere compilation, however elegant, could deserve such a title) nughr fcu 
collected by any studious man who had a competent knowledge of Sanscrit, 
Persian, and Arabic, but even in the work of a writer so qualified, we could 
only give absolute credence to the general outline , for, while the abstract 
sciences are all truth, and the fine arts all fiction, we cannot but own, that, in 
the details of history, truth and fiction tre so blended as to be scatcc di tin 
guishable 

The practical use of history, in affording particular examples of civ tl and 
military wisdom, has been greatly exa gge rated, , but principles of action may 
certainly be collected from it and even the narrative of wars and revolution-: 
may serve as a lesson to nations, and an admonition tv sovereigns A desire, 
indeed, of knowing past events, while the future cannot be known, and avicw 
of the present, gives often more pain than delight, seems natural to the human 
mind , and a happy propensity would it be, if every reader of history would 
open his eyes to some very important corollaries, which flow from the whole- 
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extent of it He could not but remark the constant effect of despotism m 
benumbing and debasing all those faculties which distinguish men from the 
herd chat grazes, and to that cause he would impute the decided inferiority 
of most Asiatic nations, ancient and modern to those in Europe who are blest 
with happier governments , he would sec the Arabs rising to glory, while they 
adhered to the free maxims of their bold ancestors, and sinking to misery 
from the moment when those maxims were abandoned On the other hand, 
he would observe with regret, that such republican governments, as tend to pro 
duce virtue and happiness, cannot in their nature be permanent, but are gene- 
rally succeeded by oligarchies, which no good man would wish to be durable 
He would then, like the king of Lydut , remember Sjltm, the wisest, bravest, 
and most accomplished of men, wno asserts in four nervous lines, that 44 as 
“ hail and sm a,, which mar the labours of husbandmen, proceed from elevated 
“ clouds , and, as the destructive thunderbolt follows the lalhant flash thus is 
44 a free state rumed by men exalted in power and splendid in wealth, -while 
“ the people, from gt oss ignorance, chuse rather to become the slaves of one ty 
‘ 1 rant, that they may escape from the domination of man; , than to presen e 
“ Uiem-elvcs from tyranny ol any kind by their union and their virtues.” 
Since, therefore no unmixed form of government could both deserve perma- 
nence and enjoy it, and since changes, even from the worst to the best, axe al 
ways attended with much temporary mischief, he would fix on our British 
constitution (I mean out public lent , not die actual state <f things in any given 
period) as the best form ever established, though we can only make distant 
approaches to its theoretical perfection In these Indian territories, which 
Providence has thrown into the arms of Britan for their protection and wel- 
fare, the religion, manners, and laws of the natives preclude even the idea of 
political freedom but their histones may possibly suggest hints for their 
prosperity, while our country derives essential benefit from the diligence of a 

placid 
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placid and submissive people, who nrnluplv wuh such increase, even after the 
ravages of famine, that in one collectorship out of tu.evtj four, and chat by no 
means the fattest or best cultivated (I mean Chnshna nagar) there have lately 
been found, by an actual enumeration, a million and three hundred thousand na 
tive inhabitants , whence it should seem, that in all India there cannot now 
be fewer than thirty millions of black B» i tish subjects 

Let us proceed to geography and chronology, without which history would 
be no certain guide, but would resemble a kindled vapour without cither a 
settled place or a steady light For a reason before mu mated, I shall not 
name the various cosraographvcal books which are extant in frrt?<«.and Per 
</an nor give an account of those which the Tunis have beautihillv printed in 
their own improved language, but shall expatiate a little on the geography and 
astronomy of India , having first observed generally, that all the Astatic na 
lions must be far better acquainted with their several counuies than, mere / 1 
rrpean scholars and travellers that consequently, we must learn chur geo- 
graphy from their own writings , and that, by collating many copies of the s inn. 
work, we may correct the blunders of transcribers in tables, name®, ami ch 
scnptions 

G E.OG* aphv, astronomy and chronology have, in this part of Asia, shared 
the fate of authentic history , and, like that, have been so masked and be- 
decked in the fantastic robes of mythology and metaphor, thattbe real system 
of Indian philosophers and mathematicians can scarce be distinguished an 
accurate knowledge of Sanscrit and a confidential intercourse wirh learned 
Brahmens, are the only means of separating truth from fable , and we may 
expect the most important discoveries from two of our members, concerning 

\ ox. IV C whom 
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whom it may be safely asserted, that if our Society should have produced no 
other advantage than the invitation given to than for the public display of 
their talents, we should have a claim to the thanks of oar country and of all 
Lurrfe Lieutenant Wn ford has exhibited an interesting specimen of the 
geographical knowledge deducible from the Purams, and will in time presenc 
you with so complete a treatise on the aociem world known to the Hindus , 
thac the light acquired by the Greeks will appear but a glimmering m compa 
rison of that which be will diffuse , while Mr Davis, who has given us a dis- 
t net idea of Indian computations and cycles, and ascertained the place of the 
tolures at a tune of great importance in history, will hereafter disclose the sys 
terns of Tlmdu astronomers, from Narsd and Parasar to Mbs a, Vara- 
h vittis, and Bhascas , and will soon, I trust, lay before you a perfect 
delineation of all die /Wwwasterisms m both hemispheres, where you will per 
in c so strong a general resemblance to the constellations of the Greeks, as 

0 prove that the iwo systems were originally one and the same, yet with such 
a diversity in parts, as to show incontestably, that neither system was copied 

1 on die oil cr , whence it wil 1 follow, that they must have had some com- 
mon SOI lie 

1 ni in isprudenci ot th- ITmdus and Arabs being the field which 1 have 
i hose/a foi my peculiar toil, you cannot expect that I should greatly enlarge 
your collection of historical knowledge , but I may be able to offer you some 
occasional tribute , and 1 cannot help mentioning a discovery which accident 
threw in my way, though my proofs muse be reserved for an essay which 1 
have destined for die fourth volume of y our Transactions To fix the ««u 
Won ofthuPaltbu/kre (for there may have been several of the name) which 
wasvoited and described by Mrgasthrn bs, had always appeared a very diffi- 
cult problem, for though it could not have been Fraybga, where no ancient 
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metropolis ever 'tood, nor Catryacufya, which has no eptthetar all resembling the 
word used by the Creeks , nor Gaur, otherwise called Lacshnantsvati which 
all know to be a town comparatively modern, jet we could not confidently 
decide that it was Patahputra, though names and most circumstances nearly 
correspond, because that renowned capital extended from the confluence of 
the Sane and the Ganges to the sate of Patna, while Pahbeihra stood at the 
junction of the Ganges and Eratmoboas, which the accurate M D'Akville 
had pronounced to be the letmaii , bur this only difficulty was removed 
when I found in a classical Sanscrit book, near aooo years old, that ffiranyabv 
hu, or golden-armed, which the Greeks changed into Eraanebeas or the trt, <■ 
with a lojely murmur, was in fact another name for the S va itself , though 
Mfgasthevfs from ignorance or inattention has named them sepanulv 
This discovery led to another of greater moment, for Cihcprai i i i \ 
who, from a military adventurer became like Sanpracoci i s, the sore 
reign of l pper Hindus! iu, nctoalh h\»l the scat elfins empire at P ifuhputi i 
« here he received ambassadors from forugn princes and was no other bn 
that very SAsnttACOTTUs who concluded a treaty with bhLKLLi .Nu a 
tor , so that we have solved another problem, to which we before allude 1 uui 
may in round numbers consider the twelve and three hundredth years htforr 
Christ as two certain epochs between Kama, who conquered S/fiti a few 
centuries after the flood, and / uranudili i, who d «1 at hjjayim fifo si un 
years before the beginning of our era 

II Si sc a these d iscussions would lead us too for, I proceed to the history of 
Nature, distinguished, for our present purpose, from that of Man j and divid- 
ed into that of other animals who inhabit this globe , of the mmeral substan- 
ces which it contains, and of die vegetables which so luxuriantly and-so beau 
tifully adorn it 

Ca 
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i Co bid the figure, instit cts, and qualities of tods, beasts, insects, 
reptiles, a ad fish be ascertained, either on the plan of Bt FFOK, or on that of 
Linnaeus, without giving pain to the objects of our examination, lew studies 
would afford us more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight, but I never 
could learn by whar right, nor conceive with what feelings a naturalist can oc 
casion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, perhaps, to pensh 
in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never been accurately 
delineated , or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoyments, because it 
has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful , nor shall I ever forget the couplet 
of I iRDAtst, for which Sadi, who cites it with applause, pours blessings on 
lus departed spirit — • 


Ah ' spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain j 
He lives with pleasure and be di« with pain 

1 his t *iv be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not meant as 
i h nst of peculiar sen ibtl ty but whatever name may be given to my opi 
non it has such an effect on my condt ct that I never would suffer the Coala, 
a hose ik 1 1 in e a d-tuhs announce the approach of spring, to be caught 
n my garden, for the sake of comparing it with Bopfon s description, 
though 1 have often ex. mined the domestic and engaging May ana, which M$ 
u< good morrow at our umdous, and expects, as its reward, little more than 
security et cn when a fine young Mams or Pangolin was brought me, against 
my wish, fiom the mountains, I solicited his restoration to his beloved 
locks because 1 found it impossible to preserve him m comfort at a distance 
fiom them There are several treatises on animals in Arabic and very par- 
ticular accounts of them in Chinese, with elegant outlines of their external 
ippeannee , but 1 have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Per 
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sun, except what may be gleaned from the medical dictionaries , nor have I 
yet seen a book in Sanscrit that expressly treats of them On the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all Asia, yet J can only recommend an 
examination of them with this condition, that they be left, as much as possi 
ble, in a state of natural freedom , or made as happy as possible, if it be ne 
cessaiy to keep them confined 

a The history of minerals, to which no such objection can be mad is 
extremely simple and easy, if we merely consider their exterior look and con 
figuration, and their visible texture, but the analysis of their internal proper- 
ties belongs particularly to the sublime researches of Chemistry, on which, we 
may hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanscrit, since the old Hindus un 
qu stionablj applied themselves to that enchanting study and even from 
their treatises on alchemy we may possibly collect the results of actual ex- 
periment, as their ancient astrological works have preserved many valu- 
able facts relating to the Indian sphere and the precession of the equinox 
Both in Pc man and Sanscrit there are books on metals and minerals, pax 
ticularly on gems which the Hindu philosophers considered (with an excep 
tion of the diamond) as varieties of one crystalline substance, either sample or 
compound but we must not expect from the chy mists of Asia those bean 
ofut examples of analysis which have but lately been displayed in the Lbo 
ratories of Europe 

3 W a now come to Botany, the loveliest and most copious division in the 
history of nature, and all disputes on the comparative merit of systems being 
at length, 1 hope, condemned to one perpetual night of undisturbed slumber 
we cannot employ our leisute more delightfully than in describing all new 
Asiatic plants in the Lumcean style and method, or in correcting the descrip- 
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ttota of those already known, bat of which dry specrfnens only* or drawing, 
cut hate been seen by most Ear op am botanists la this part of natural his- 
tory we bare an ample field yet unexplored , for, though many plant* erf Ara 
ha have been made known by Garcias, Prosper Aepinvi, and For- 
sKOKLj of Pew, byGARCis, o iTartary, by Gmeeist and Paloas, 
of Cbm and Je^m.by Kempfer, Oseeck, and Thuhbero, oibtdto, by 
Rhrede and Rumphios, the two Birmans, and the much lamented 
Kces. to, yet none of those naturalist* were deeply versed in the literature of 
the several countries from which their vegetable treasures had been pro- 
cured, and the numerous works in Sanscrit on medical substances, and 
chiefly oo plants, have never been impeded, or never at least understood, by 
any European attached to the study of nature Until die garden of the A- 
iia Company shall be folly stored (as it will be, no doubt, in due time) with 
A-abum, Persian, and Chinese plants, we may well be satisfied with examin- 
ing the native flowers of our own provinces , but unless we can discover the 
Sanscrit names of all celebrated vegetables, we shall neither comprehend the 
allusions which Indian Poets perpetually make to them, nor(what rsfer worse) 
oc able to find accounts of their tried virtues in the writings of Indian physi 
cians and {what is worst of all) we shall miss aa opportunity, which never 
again may present it«elf , for the Pandits themselves have almost wholly for 
gotten their ancient appellations of particular plants, and, with all my 
pain , 1 have not yet ascei tamed more than two hundred out of twice that 
number, which we named in their medical or poetical compositions It is 
match to be deplored, that the illustrious Yak Rhesus had no acquaint 
once wuh Sanscrit, which even Ins three Brahmens, who composed the short 
preface engraved m that language, appear to have understood very i coper 
fc&ly, and certainly wrote with disgraceful inaccuracy In all his twelve vo- 
lumes I recoiled only Punarnavh, in whidx the Hagan Letters are tolerably 

right. 
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Tight, the Hind* words m Arabian charadera art shamefully incurred j tad 
the Malabar, I am credibly informed, is as bad as the nat Hu detmea 
irons, indeed, are in general excellent , and though Lists «us himself coaid 
not extract from his written descriptions the natural cbarafter of every plant 
mi the collection, yet we shall be able, 1 hope, to describe them all from the 
life, and to add a confiderabte number of new spent* , if not of new genera, 
winch Rheede, with all his noble exertions could never procure. Such of 
our learned members as profess medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully assist in 
these researches, either by their own observations, when they have leisure to 
nuke any or by communications from other observers among their ac- 
quaintance, who may reside m different parts of the country and the men 
lion of their art leads me to the various use* of natural substances, ul the three 
kingdoms or classes to winch they are generally reduced. 

Ill You cannot but have remarked, that almost all the sneuees, as the 
French call them, which are distinguished by Greet names and arranged under 
the head of Philosophy, belong for the most part to history such as phi 
lology, chemistry, physic, anatomy, and even metaphysics, when we barely 
relate the phenomena of the human mind , for, in all blanches of knowledge 
we are only historians when we announce facts, and philosophers only when 
we reason on them the same may be confidently said of law and of medi 
cine, the first of which belongs principally to civil, and the second chiefly to 
natural history Here, therefore, I speak of mediant , as fax only as it is 
grounded on experiment , and, without believing implicitly what Arabs , 
Persians, Chinese, or Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal 
substances, we may, surely, hope to find in their writings w hat our own experi- 
ments may confirm or disprove, and what might never have occurred to us 
without such intimations 
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Europeans enumerate more than two hundred md fifty mechanical aits, 
by which the produfbons of nature may be variously prepared for the conve- 
nience and ornament of life , and, though the Sdpasnstra reduce diem, to 
sixty-four, yet Asulfazl had been assured that the Hindus reckoned three 
hundred aits and sciences now, their sciences being comparatively few, we 
may conclude that they anciently practised at least as many useful arts as our 
selves Several Pandits have informed me, that the treatises on ait, which 
they call Upamidas, and believe to have been inspired, are not so entirely lost 
but that considerable fragments of them may be found at Benares , and they 
certainly possess many papular, but ancient works on that interesting subject 
The manufactures of sugar and indigo hate been well known in these pro- 
vinces for more than two thousand jears, and we cannot entertain a doubt 
that their Sanscrit books on dj mg and metallurgy, contain very curious fafts, 
which might, indeed, be discovered by accidenr, in a long course of years, 
but which we may soon bring to light, by the help of Indian literature, for 
the benefit of mamifa&urers and artists, and consequently of our nation, who 
are interested m their prosperity Discoveries of the same kind might be col 
keted from he writings of other Astatic nations, especially of the Chinese, 
bur though Persian, Arabic, Tut hsh, and Sanscrit are languages now so ac 
cefiible, that, in order to attain a sufficient knowledge of them, little more 
seems required than a strong inclination to learn them, yet the supposed 
number and intricacy of the Chinese characters have deter red our mod diligent 
students from attempting to find their way through so vafi; a labyrinth It is 
certain, however, that the difficulty has been magnified beyond the truth , 
for the perspicuous grammar by M Fourmont, together with a copious 
di&ionary, which I possess, ui Chinese and Latin, would enable any man 
who pleaded, to compare the original works of Confucics, which are eafily 
procured, with the literal translation of them by Cot r let , and having made 
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that first step with attention, he would probably find, that he had traversed 
at leal! half of his career But I should be led beyond the limits assigned to 
me on the occasion , if I were to expatiate farther an the historical division of 
the knowledge comprised in the literature of Asm , and I mufl postpone 
till next year my remarks on Asiatic Philosophy, and on those arts which 
depend on imagination , promising you with confidence, that in the course 
of the present year your inquiries into the civil and natural history of this 
eastern wo Id, will be greatly promoted by the learned labours of many among 
our associates and correspondents. 
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BY JOHN MACDONALD ESQ 
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OK THC CAMPHOR OP SUMATRA 
JN answer to some questions put to me by rise President of the As/alu 
Society respecting, camphor oil, I hate tlie pleasure of giving the solu 
tion contained tn the following short account — Camphor-oil, one of the 
essential oils, is actually camphor, before the operations of nature on ir 
have reduced it to the concrete form m which it is found in the wee When 
Mr Marspen composed Ins justly admired history of Siumim, the pre- 
valent opinion on this subject was, that the oil and the concreted cam- 
phor were never found in the same tree 1 have the aurhoncy of a gen 
tieman, Lieutenant Lewis, well informed on this subject, from a resi 
dence of many years in the country producing the camphor, to differ from 
that generally accurate author, by saying, that he has seen a tree three 
quarter! of a mile from ihe sea, near Tappatmly, from which three callus 
(above three pounds) of camphor, and at the same tune, near two gallons of 
oil had been procured If a tree be old, and j raid oil plentifully, the natives 
esteem these two circumstances sure indications of its containing a consider 
able quantity of camphor Mr M ac op er, in hu chemical dictionary, has 

remarked, that the nitrous acid dissolves camphor without commotion, that 
the solution is dear and limpid, and that it is called camphor oil This af 
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fords a proof that tbe formed camphor is produced from the oil bj a natural 
operation of composition, the decomposition by means of the above solvent 
reducing the substance to its pi unary state, previous to concretion The 
Achnese are reckoned the best judges of camphor, and the oil the) collect 
undergoes a process by distillation, leaving a residuum of infenor cam 
plior Trees of a certain age only yield camphor It would seem that a 
certain time is requisite for maturing the oil to that state, when its contained 
camphor becomes fit for bong concreted by the heat of the sun acting on 
tlit tree and sod The camphor-tree is one of the Etmeandrus Monogyma of 
LiKNascs, and differs in a small variation in die form of the leaf from the 
Arbor Camphor /era Japomea, fohu laurmts, f rutin parto, tal)ce hrevimm 
Hie tiec icry much resembles the Bay in leaves The trunk is thick , the 
bark of a brownish appearance and the ramification strong, close, and 
extended It is fond of a rich, red loam, tending to a blackish day, mixed 
with a crumbling stone of the colour of marl It grows principally on 
rite N \Y side of Sumatra, from the line 3 0 N nearly The wood is use 
fol for domestic purposes, being soft and easily worked It is by many ima- 
gined, that camphor is produced by a chemical process 1 3 ns is a mistaken 
d«.a, farther than regards the infenor kind, arising from, the distillation of 
the 0 L 1 shall give a bncf account of the made of obtaining and pee paring 
it, as practised by the natives of Sumatra, from the tuna of die establishment 
of the Engluh on the island The Sumatrans, previous to their setung out 
id quest of camphor, assemble on die confines of the country they intend 
exploring, aqd discharge a variety of religious duties and ceremonies, cal- 
culated ia thor opinion, to promote tbe future success of their undertaking, 
1 bey eater the woods, and, from experience, soon distinguish such trees as 
contain camphor They pierce than , and if they yield oil plentifully, w is 
presumed they con t ai n concreted camphor, which is found in small whitish 
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flakes, situated perpendicularlj in irregular veins, m and near the centre* 
of the trees The tree is cut down, divided ioto junks and carefully di- 
vested of its camphor When the oil has been drawn off from young, trees, 
the camphor, which they afterwards afford, is of a less valuable nature* 
and ts termed belly at foot camphor, in proportion to the degree of affinity 
tt bear* to head, or the best sort When brought for sale, it is repeatedly 
soaked and washed in soapy water, to separate from rt all heterogeneous and 
sandy particles that may have adhered to it 'When clean, it will sink in 
water, and be of a white, glossy, smooth appearance, tending to transparency 
After it has been washed, it is passed through three sieves of differing tex 
tores, so as to be divided into head, belly , and foot camphor certain propor 
tions of each compose the chests made up for the Chtta market, where they 
are sold for 350I sterling, nearly The capoor* fa word of Arabtc origin) 
mater, or dead camphor, is carefully separated from the three divisions, by an 
acuteness of distinction, acquired by the eye and hand from habit and atten- 
tion and, being mixed with the unpci feet kind mentioned above, is pound- 
ed in a mortar and distributed among proportional quantities of foot cam 
phor This capoor-matte is sometimes procured bj boiling down the thick- 
est part of rhe orJ, or by taking rhe sediment of the best oil, after it has 
settled at least twenty-four hours Camphor oil is found to be a sovereign 
remedy for strains, briuscs, and 01 her external pons, from us penetrating 
quality »n entering the pores, and gentlv ngit*ung the afFe&ed parts, so 
as to quicken the stagnated circulation The internal, anodyne and dia 
phoretic, and the external, antispasmodic and sedative virtues of camphor 
are well known The oil is found to possess these in a certain degree, and 
to be useful in removing the painful spasms of the nerves and tendons, by 
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dissipating the surrounding acrid humours When the oil is used, it must 
he formed into a liniment, as it would alone occasion pain from its strength. 
The oil applied to sores on horses has been found very beneficial In this 
case it ought to be mixed with the juice of tobacco Sumatra affords 
annually from fifteen to mattypeculs (of 133 § pounds each) of camphor, and 
more oil than there is at present a demand for The Chinese purchase it , 
and it is not clearly ascertained whether they use it all in Chtm, or make a 
factitious species of it, by admixture of Japanese camphor, for the Europe 
market the latter is generally supposed It is highly probable, that the 
price of camphor will, in process, of tune, nse to an enormous degree, as one 
tree in three hundred is not found to contain camphor, and when found, 
i$ immediately cut dawn , in consequence of which, the plant must soon be- 
come scarce, and the produce proportionably dear It is to be hoped that 
the oil will, m this event, be found by the faculty to possess all the useful 
qualities of this valuable medicine I have die satisfaction of accompanying 
this paper with a specimen, though a small one, of the camphor wood, with 
a small quantity of the substance in it, the rest having evaporated from length 
of time If this account should afford anv information to the President and 
Members of the Asiatic Society, my intention will be fully answered 
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JF this paper should be denned worthy of a place in the T ransaaions of the 
Asiatic Society, the insertion 1 must still consider as an indulgence, and my 
attempt, a proof that I am more anxious than able, to cncrcase the general 
stock of Eastern natural knowledge, recorded m the useful annals of the 
Society Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, and for the illustration 
of tbs subject are now forwarded 

The appearance of Sumatran coral does not altogether correspond with 
the descriptions of the plant hitherto given * This induces me to describe 
such parts as are imperfectly represented The plant, to which the various 
species of coral belong, is one of the Ctyftoganu* of Linkups, and may 
be reckoned one of the Herb* Mann * of Taumefort , of the Herb* imperfect* 
of Mr Ray It may be reduced to three colours, red, black, and whitish 
yellow the last is the most common in the Eastern seas It is of a fun- 
gous texture, equally hard out of and in its natural element , and its pores 
are charged with a juice of a milky appearance, in some degree acrid The 
bark covers every part of the tree, and contains a number of perforated 
paptU* terminating in tubes, having two or more holes in each, intended, I 
imagine, for the admission of the matter affording nutriment to the plant 
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The internal projections of the papilla adhere to the particles of sand and 
stone on which the coral grows, and are the only appearance of roots it 
exhibits On examining the internal extremities of these pafdU by means 
of glasses, some very final! ramifications are discovered These are very 
easily observed in the papilla, which are attached to the bark of the root 
The tree is said to grow to the height of two feet I have seen some as high 
as ten feet From these and other differences in appearance, 1 am apt to 
think that some European and Indian corals are not the same, but species of 
the same genus From the very rapid growth of coral on die west coast of 
Sumatra, and m the Eastern seas in general, as will be shown in this paper, 
there can subsist but hide doubt that it is a vegetable substance, though 
there have not been wanting some, who have supposed it a fossil formed like 
civstab and spars, and others, eminent naturalists, who have ranked it among 
the animal rnb« Bocco v e discovered that this plant encloses a nutritions 
juice under its bark and Count Marsigu remarked and observed its flow- 
ers and seeds I shall here insert Maisigli $ accurate experiment, which 
affords the decision of almost absolute demonstration to favour of coral being a 
vegetating plant “ Having steeped some coral, fresh-gathered in sea- water, 
he perceived, in a short time, that the little ruddy tubercles which appear- 
ed on the surface ofthe bark, began gradually to unfold, and at length open- 
ed into white flowers in the fords of stars, with eight points which were 
sustained by a link calyx, divided, in like manner, into eight parts Upon 
taking the coral out of the water, the flowers immediately dosed, and re- 
turned into red tubercles as before, which tubercles, being closely squeezed, 
» yielded a son of milky juict and upon returning the coral inro the water as 
before, die tubercles, in an hour’s time, opened, or flowered afresh, and 
this was continued for fix or eight days, when the buds, or tubercles, 
ceased to blow any more In ten or twdve days they became detached 
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from the coral, and sunk to the bottom, m form of little yellow balls. These 
tubercles then, according to the analogy of plants, should be the flowers of 
coral, and the milky riscid juice contained therein, the pollen Accord- 
ingly it is held, that when this juice fells on a properly deposed body or nt 
dus, a new coral ansea therefrom, and the analysis of coral answers precisely 
to that of other sea- plants, ah of them affording a volatile urinous sak and 
a thick blackish fend oil — Elements Chemiz of Boerhaave, page 13 s, 
KcBe. vol t ScMem del Acad An 1708 

Whether, after all, the stnated fapille, which are of a stellar figure, 
and the two or more apertures of which are di\ ided, generdlj , into twelve 
parts, contain an arimal whose labour produces the growth of the coral, or 
who inhabits the coral for its own immediate satisfaction, is a question that 
has been much agitated, without affording any certain conclusions Monsitu 
de Peyssoknec., after having inquired into and discussed the various argu- 
ments for and against coral s being a petrification or % congelation, concludes 
that it is the work of an insect, which he denominates an Urliea , Purput 1 
or Polype, that contracts in air, expands m water, and is sensible to the touch 
ot the action of an acid From Marsigii s experiment, as recited above l 
think we may safely conclude, that Peyssonkil. mistook the matter and 
supposed a flower an msect , for it is well known that many flowers, on being 
plunged into an acid, will exhibit signs of contraction and movement 1\ e 
observe many growing substances, which are inhabited by animals, or insects 
merely for their coaveotence, and not to promote the growth of such sub 
stances, which they very frequently, on the contrary, retard If an animal 
can be supposed to produce such immense bodies of this substance, as I 
shall hare occasion to- mention, whence does it denve the prodigious degree 
of nutriment requisite for the purpose, as it is not found that it quits the cen- 
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rre of its stnared habitation ? why do not these vtnrncuh manm leave cells 
behind them, as they advance the growth of the cowl f We find none, but, 
on the contrary, the surface uniformly smooth and even As for the exter- 
nal cells, they are the channels that convey nourishment, and correspond to 
the fibres of plants It must remain, however, in some degree, a doubt, 
whetliet these marine produ&ions are zoophytes, produced by the labour of 
animals, or whether they are produced on a vegetating principle It will be 
difficult to bring this matter to the test of modern natural philosophy, i>x, 
experiment but till such can be made, opinions must be various, though 
the majority, and apparently (from Mansion s experiment) the best founded, 
incline to thebeliefof corals being produced by vegetation Having slightly 
reviewed both sides of this curious question, and having hazarded my own 
opinion, which can be of little weight, I come now to the intention of trou- 
bling the Asiatic Society with these remarks, imperfect as they must appear 

Ffis production of islands, on the west coast of Sumatra, by the very rapid 
increase of this wonderful plant, is a remarkable effect of the operations of 
nature, hitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural philosophy Mr Dal- 
m mple alone has alleged a feet, to which this account will add the weight 
of convincing testimony In the year 1784, I was directed to survey the 
coast of the Dytch districts on the west side of the island of Sumatra Du"- 
mg the course of this survey, I had occasion to lay down on my charts seve 
ral shoals, consisting of branched coral, sand, and such heterogeneous matter 
as they will resist and incorporate with themselves, when impelled against 
them by the action of the seas, winds, tide, or currents. The surfaces of 
these shoals were at various depths, from one foot to three or more fathoms 
They are of a conical form, the base, m proportion to the axis, being small 
This shape gives them, in general, the appearance of trees of that figure, such 
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as the poplar, &c One of the shoals I visited, to the south-west of Poelot 
Pmang, near P tubing, was ac that tune covered by two feet and an half of 
water, and could not be distinguished by vessels passing at some distance, 
bat at such times as the Binds produced a swell or agitation on it F passed 
along this part of the coast in February 1789, very close to this shoal, just 
four years and seven months after the period at which the survey had been 
taken , and was not a little astonished to observe a small sandy lsla id, about 
ten yards in diameter, having a few bushes gi owing on it, formed on the top 
of the shoal, which lies neai ly in thirty seven fathoms of water I could not 
mistake this shoal, as there was no other contiguous to it, and as my charr, 
by which I suggested the safest course to run in, then lay before me In 
May and September 1789, I had an opportunity, in going to md returning 
from Tappanoely harbour (which I had been directed to survey) to be again 
on several of die shoals included m my chart of the coasts of the Datth 
districts, and, according to my expectations, found the depth of the water 
on them considerably diminished since the survey had been taken In 
March 1790, I was sent for by a gentleman at Fort Marlborough, whose 
house commanded a view of the fra, to observe the water breaking on tv,o 
shoals in the roads This gentleman had resided on the coast near fifteen 
yean, and frequently in this house, without having observed these shoal*, 
which, had they appeared at any former period, must have been remarked 
their situation being clearly and distinctly exposed to ihe daily and inimedi 
ate observation of the settlement At the distance of seven miles from Fort 
Marlborough, nearly in a south west direction, there is a small island 
having a few cocoa nut trees on it Thirty miles (or it may be twenty - 
five) distant from this island, one of the northern pepper settlements is situat- 
ed on a rising ground The gentleman residing there has informed me, that 

he has always been able to distinguish the masts of vessels lying at anchor 
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near this island, and that he lately twice distinctly, in the proper bearing, 
observed the trees of the island but that, afterwards, from hazy weather, 
or same other affection of the atmosphere, he could not perceive the island, 
or rather the trees on it Former residents of Laye, the place of observation, 
hav*, m vain, when using the best glasses, looked for this island, invisible 
till lately Such are the srubboni facts which may be adduced m proof, 
not only of the very rapid growth of coral, but also of the formation of 
islands from it, as a necessary and observed consequence The growth 
of coral alone may not produce this effect other aiding circumstances may 
intervene Boccone and Marsigli have remarked, that, when coral meets 
w nb stones, coarse sand, or any other substances, it seizes rhem firmly, and 
speedily includes them within a strong extension of its dose ramifications 
T'i_se collections m seas, subject to frequent storms and agitations, must be 
consideiable, and promote, in no small degree, the elevation of islands 
Earthquakes ate very frequently felt on this island, and on the contiguous 
ones Several shock' are sometimes experienced during the course of a 
month It is obsemble that this tremendous phenomenon, m its progress, 
undulates the space it moves or travels, under, and that the concave parts 
of ihcse undulations open into fissures when the motion is violent ft is not 
improbable but that such openings take place under shoals, or amnediatejy 
contiguous to them in this case, to preserve the equilibrium, it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the surrounding sand and substances will rush in, 
hurried along by the general movement, m a greater quantity, from the 
degree of momentum impelling them, than what occupied the space of the 
fissure when at test. These hiatus take place only on the side of the un- 
dulation from which the earthquake proceeds, and the sand on that side, 
now inclining to rest, after having experienced the shock, but still possess- 
ing a tendency to move in the direction of the earthquake, will naturally fall 
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into the hiatus opened, for its reception, before the undulation cam rrver-. 
berate into its original position. Hence the shoal, or island, will be in some 
degree raised, by an effect similar to that of a lever, though by different 
means These islands and shoals, being further removed than other part* 
exposed to the shock, from the subterraneous or submarine crannies or 
channels in which the earthquake acts, will, of course, resist its action 
more than parts possessing less incumbent weigh r The undulations will, 
therefore, meet with more resistance, and deposit a greater quantity of sand 
than in situations resisting less In the formation of islands, from coral and 
sand, as soon as the sand appears above the surface of the water, birds carry 
roots and various seeds attached to them, for the construction of nests 
hence the speed j appearance of bushes and trees Instead of supposing with 
some, that the numerous islands on this coast have been formed by the 
violent commotions of nature, occasioned by earthquakes, which separated 
them from the continent, it u more reasonable to suppose their formation 
on the above principles, and chicfl) by coral more espeoall), when wc 
consider that the depth of water between many of these islands and Sa 
matra is unfathomable The numerous dusters of islands in the eastern 
seas, from 36 to 16 degrees east longitude, are all supported by basts of 
coral, and surrounded by shoals emerging from the surface, or pushing 
their conical frusta into a new element Experience has ascertained the 
formation of islands from coral it is cot altogether conjedmre to sup- 
pose that various groups of islands, in the great eastern Archipelago, will, 
in process of time, become continents, or insular tracks or spaces of land 
On the coast of Coromandel, in the immediate front of Madias, exposed an 
•cborage has produced, and produces annually, lamentable accidents, attended 
with much public detriment Tne position of a sheltering island in that 
situation would be an object of national benefit, and private safety and 
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advantage. To attempt to effect this, a considerable quantity of coral might 
be transported from this coast, at no great expence, and sunk, with stones 
and other substances, in seven, eight, or eleven fathoms of water In the 
course, probably, of forty or fifty yean, an island might be formed by the 
growth of this substance This is a long pc nod to look forward to for the 
benefit of futurity , but from what 1 have, from my own observation, in- 
serted in this paper, I am convinced of the practicability and success of a 
scheme, which many will treat as chimerical and visionary, while others, 
more thinking, will see the utility of the design and probability of success 
but will be deterred by the difficulty and tediousncss which would attend the 
execution 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT 

It seems at length to be settled among naturalists, that corals and corallines 
are the cretaceous habitations of animals, and one of the links in the great 
chain of nature The idea of making islands for the protection of ships at 
anchor, is very sublime, but a might be feared, that very dangerous reefs of 
coral would be formed, before an isle could appear above the water an 
artificial embankment of coral might, perhaps, on some coasts, be a powerful 
barrier against an encroachment of the sea 
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T HAVE the satisfaction of laying before the Asiatic Society a specimen of 
copper ore, the production of the island of Sumatra It is found on and 
in the hills of Mucchy near the sea, between Atmalaboa and Soossoo, to the 
north of our extreme English settlement of Tappano'Jj The soil, which 
generates the ore, is a mixed loam, consisting of clay, small stones, and red 
sand, founded on an under soil of soft rock, intersected with veins of this use 
ful substance 1 he space affording the ore is considerable, extending above 

a degree in length, and further east, ot into the country, than has been yet 
ascertained A considerable quantity of ore is annually collected on the 
surface of the hills , to which the indolence or ignorance of the inhabitants, 
at present, confines their search Its bang found on the surface, may pio 
bably be ascribed to tbe effects of earthquakes, which are very prevalent on 
this coast, and over the island in general The natives, from inexperience, 
are incapable of conducting amine, and pursuing \ metallic vein They are 
content with excavating the ore, oil their labour is interrupted by tbe flowing 
of che water, which soon takes place in a country subject to heavy rains 
throughout the year As many of these veins widen as far as they have yet 
been traced, it is more chan probable that these hills contain inexhaustible 
mine* of this inetsl The ore, by repeated smeltmga, and other operations 
to free it from its sulphur, has been reduced to a metal, and then found to 
include a considerable proportion of gold. As no part of the world contains 
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a greater quantity of this latter metal than Sumatra, in proportion to the area 
K occupies on the globe, it is probable that the discovery of gold mines 
would attend the establishment of copper ones in the hills of Jrmalaboo 
This is so much the more probable, as metalltne stones, of various kinds, and 
which the Malays regard as sure indications of a soil affording gold, are found 
on these hills independently of the consideration, that gold dust is collected 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and m the intenor country, contiguous to 
the hills yieldtng the copper-ore It is singular, that the same method of 
rough smelting, which is practised at Goslaw in Germany should be m use 
among the uncivilized i nha bitants of Sumatra The Sumatran method pos- 
sesses more ingenuity, and is, at the same rime, more simple. An undemon 
soared knowledge of the plainest and most obvious principles of science, is 
congenial to the most mie as well as to the most civilized conceptions , 
and the advantages winch the talents of born gemus have conferred on 
Europe, are by no means a conclusive proof of the inferiority of intellect which 
die fortunate inhabitants of Europe liberally bestow on their less enlightened 
brethren of the East and West That “ time and chance happen unto all 
things under the sun," u a truth that amounts to a voluminous disquisition 
on this subject But to return. The ore -gatherers chuse a level spot of hard 
cla) , which they divide into equidistant points, by lines intersecting each other, 
and laid off equally on two sides of a square These points, included in the 
square space, they surround with circles, of which the points are the centres 
The circles are inverted bases of cones, excaivated to receive the fazed metal 
The smelting space is now covered with wood, charcoal, and other combus- 
tible matters, and the ore is distributed among these admixtures The melted 
ore B received into rbc farmed holes, leaving the sconse or recrement above 
The metal, still requiring many smeltings to render it fit for use, or perfectly 
malleable and ductile, is taken out in the form of pointed cakes, and sold 

for 
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for twenty Spanish dollars per pead, or fisc pounds sterling for t33f pounds 
avoirdupois weight The natives are particularly careful m preventing acu 
dents for, previously to fusing die ore, they heat the ground to a great de 
gree in order that all the water near the surface may be absorbed or made 
to exhale , having experienced, I imagine, that copper when w a state of 
fusion, meeting the smallest quantity of water, will fly m all directions, with 
a force destructive of every vulnerable substance within the sphere of its ac- 
tion I have been informed, that the metal has been eliquatcd at Madias 
lately, and found to contain very little appearance of any other but of gold 
The usual solvents, aquafortis, aqua regia and spint of salts, readily dissolve 
the Sumatran copper A deep green solution is produced, in a very short 
tune, by rite action of the « eaker acids on the rough ore The above me- 
thod of smelting will separate all coarse, mineral, and heterogeneous substan 
ces from the metal but will still leave it strongly impregnated with its pecu 
liar mineral earth The detaching of this mineral earth is the most difficult 
and expensive operation attending the refinement and purification of cop 
per , it being frequently necessary to add a proportion of another metal to 
effect it This consideration wilt, probably, prevent a private company from 
applying for public permission to mark these mines , and, therefore, they must 
remain in their present state, unless the East India Company will order die 
experiment to be made, from the reports and opinions of such as may be qua 
lifted to give them on so interesting a subject By submining ibis short ac 
count to the gentlemen of our Society, whose useful researches, will, I hope, 
produce permanent national benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, 
of science, and of literature, opinions properly weighed, will be diffused 
among the public, of the advantages that may result from an establishment 
for working copper-mi acs on the west coast of Sumatra 
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^^LTIIOUGH the plant, which is the subject of this essa\, be not a 
new speues, jet is it is culmated to a great extent in Mdava, and 
foims an important branch of tbc commerce of that province, l hope a par- 
ticular description of it, with some account of its culture and use, will not bo 
unacceptable to the Asiatic Society 

It is die Mormda of Linn Aus It belongs to the order Pentandrta Mono- 
gynia in his system, and is referred by him to the natural order of Aggre- 
gate Here (though it may seem a digression from the subject) l cannot 
help observing, that Linn® us is not altogether consistent m the distinction, 
which he endeavours to establish, between the aggregate (property so called) 
and the compound flowers In 1 is Phlosophta Botamca, § n£ he defines a 
compound flower to be “ that which has a broad entire receptacle, and 
“ sessile floretB aod an aggregate flower, •* that which has a broad re 
ccptade, and florets supported on peduncles ' According to these definiu 
cos, the Mormda ought to be placed among the compound flowers, but in the 
following section, Linnjecs makes the essential character of the compound 
flowers to consist in hating all the anthers united thus restricting it to 
his class oiSy agenesia This not only excludes the Mormda, but ought per- 
haps to have, strictlj speaking, excluded the Kufoia, ha, ind Ambrose and 
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even, 
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even* allowing the approximated anthers ui these genera to come within the 
meaning of the definition, it seems unaccountable that the Nauclea (a), 
which appears so well entitled to a place in one of these orders, should be 
excluded from. both. 

Tax Aal is a tree of middling size , the root branchy , the trunk co- 
lumnar, erect, covered with a scabrous bark 

Branches from the upper past of the trunk, scattered, of the structure of the 
trunk 

Leaves (seminal) oval, obtuse, entue 

(mature) opposite, decussated, ovate, pointed at both ends, smooth, 
with very short petioles 
St pula lanced very small, wi&eruig 

Peduncles, from the axils of the leaves, solitary, bearing kb aggregate flower 
Caljut common receptacle roundish, collecting the sessile flowers into an ir- 
regular head 

Ferueuih most entire, scarce observable above 

Coral, onc-petalcd, hum el- form, Tuht cyhndnc. Border five cleft , the 
dromons lanced 

Stamm Filaments five, thread form, arising from the tube, and adhering 
to it through two thirds of their length, a hale shorter than the tube An- 
thers linear, erect, 

futtl Germ b ene a th* Style thread-form, longer than the stamens. Steg- 
nu two deft, tfcuckuh. 


(m) The CntUm of the Hindoo, 

• Tli* Gera u finu-cdled, and contains the rudiment, of four r*4 i 

Pericarps 
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Pericarp i common, irregular, divided on the surface into irregular angular 
spaces , composed of berries pyramidal, compressed on all side* by the 
adjacent ones, and concreted with diem, lopped, containing towards die 
base, a fleshy pulp 

Seedt in each berry four, towards the point oblong, externally convex, in- 
ternally angular 

Thb species here described is called by Linnaeus Monnda arberea pedun- 
cuirs sohtartu , and he gives it the trivial name of atnfolui , but the form of 
the leaves, in all the specimens I have seen, does not exhibit this similitude, 
as will appear by the inspection of die accompanying figure, which was drawn 
from nature There are figures of it given by Rumphius (Herb Ambow 
voL 3 tab 59) who calls it Baneudus latifoha, and by Ramans (Hort Malab 
vol t tab 3a) who calk it Cada-fdava In Malava it is called Aal, and in 
Oude it has die name of Atchy 

Tns plant gtows best in a black rich soil, free ftywn stones, in situations 
moderately moist, not too high, yet sufficiently elevated to prevent the water 
of the rains from stagnating , sad where there is near at hand a supply of 
water for die dry months It is sown about the middle or end of June, 
after the rain has begun to foil The ground requires no manure, xt is 
ploughed twice, or, if rough and hard, three tunes The seed is sown, ci- 
ther broad cast, or in drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator The 
ground ta then ploughed over again, and harrowed la one be eg ah * of 
ground art sown, from 1 1 to 2$ mens of iced la fifteen or twenty daj 5 


* A mature of one hundred cubits 1 quire 

t The m of thu country is uxleeo urn, of eighty rupeti weight escb 

the 
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the young plants spring up The field is then carefully weeded, and the 
grounds sotted with an iron instrument This operation is repeated, at pro 
per intervals, during the first year , and m the dry months of that year (that 
is, from January till June) the ground is three or four times laid under water 
After the first year, it requires no farther care In a year the plant grows to 
the height of one or two feet, according to the quality of the soil In the 
third year sometimes in the second, it bears flowers and fruit The flowers 
appear in June and the fruit ripens tn September or October hut the fiuit of 
those toung trees is not used for seed, as it is said not to produce vigorous 
plants In the months of Fchuaty and March following the third year, the 
plants are dug up Ihey dig, to the depth of three or four feet , the root, 
which is the only valuable part, extending 30 far into the ground The wood 

of the plant is only used for fuel Sometimes the necefficies of the husband 
man oblige him 10 dig the crop in the second, or even at the end of the first 
year, but the root is obtained in much smaller quantity, and less rich m 
colouring matter than if it had remained the regular time The crop ts not 
much affected by the excess or defect of the periodical rams When it is 
dug at the end of the third year, one bcegak yields from, four to si xinaumes* of 
the root in a wet stare These are spread on cloths, and dried in the sun, 
for three or four days , at the end of which umc there remains of dried root, 
one third or one fourth part of the original weight 

As the colouring matter resides chiefly in the hark of the root, the snaaB 
twigs, which contain little wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces 
Therefore the roots, when dug up, are separated into three lands, course, 
medium, and fine The coarse sell' for one rupee per man, the medium 


* The nrtny contains twelre mi of tbu count!} ’> weight 


two 
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two or three rupees, and the fine four rupees per mm, or four seers for 


a rupee 

In particular fields they leave trees for seed at the distance of four, five, 
or si* cubits In six years they yield fertile and tigorous seeds The 
trees, when of that age, are about six inches in diameter, and twelve feet 
high (branches included) , but they continue fruitful for many years and are 
said to grow to a size not much inferior to that of a Mango tree When 
the fruit is npe, it is gathered, laid in heaps on the ground, and covered up 
with straw, or other rubbish, for fifteen or twenty days in which lime the 
pulp rots, and « consumed It is then put into a basket, and washed by 
repeated effusions of water, to separate the seeds, and free them from the 
remains of the pulpy matter The husbandman, who cultivates this plant, 
generally takes care to have on his ground a sufficient number of trees for 
seed If he is unprovided with those, he may purchase the seed, immedi 
atdy after it is prepared, for four or five rupees the rmn , but if he neglects to- 
purchase till the season of sowing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the 
rate of two seen per rupee 

In the ground on which Au i has grown, they sow wheat, or other grain-, 
for five or six years , and, it is observed, that the grain sown on this ground 1 
thrives remarkably and while the trees left for seed continue small, grain of 
anv kind may be sown in that interstices, but Aal would not thrive there 

Tax expence to the cultivator varies considerably m different villages. In 
one, where the plant is cultivated to considerable extent *, the paietl, or 


milei from Ou/om. 


zemindar,. 
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sejmndar, gave me the following account of the expeace attending the cul- 
tivation of one beegah 

To the Collector of the District - - Rs. 10 

To the Pared, - * * 

To Writers, Sec Servants of the Parol, - o to 
To digging up the Root* - - - *5 


Total, 26 10 


Now supposing , agreeably to the foregoing accounr, that a good crop is 
ux, and a bad one tour, mnmtts , that each mouny yields, when dried, 3$ 
minis, and that m this dried root, the coarse at one rupee, the medium at 
two, and the fine at four, are m equal quantities , then, the value of the 
good crop will he forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad one 32, 10, 8 
The first of these leaves Rupees aa, 6, the other R*. 6, 0, 8, from each 
beegah The medium, Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may estimate as the profit of the 
husbandman, out of which he u to maintain himself and his cattle for three 
years. In this account I have not included die expence of seed, as the ml 
tivator is generally supplied with it from his own trees Had he been obliged 
to purchase it, we must hare added eight rupees to die expeace of ail 
tivation bur, as the crop sustains no damage by remaining in the ground, 
the cultivator can dig it up at hu leisure , and therefore he generally saves 
by bits own labour great part of the expcnce above stated for digging. 

Is another village +, the cultivator has the land on much easier terms , 
only paying three rupees for the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the cnBector 

* For &gg*£ a "P*“ crtoti Jong, and 3} cubits broad, the labourers are part 4^ P*** 
at fifty to the rupee 

+ about the Tame durance from Oajtat as the former 


Therefore, 
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Therefore, foe other expences bang supposed foe same, foe crop only cost* 
bun Rs if, 10, besides his ova maintenance and that of his cattle 

Bast oss foe consumption of foe root m foe manufactures of this province, 
large quantities of it are exported to Guxeral and the northern part of I&i- 
dotiaa I have not been able to learn the exact value of this exportation, 
but have reason to believe that it amounts, annually, to some lacs of rupees 
The dealers, who come from those places (especially Guuerat) to purchase, 
advance money to the cultivator, and, when foe crop is ready, buy it, ei- 
ther on the ground, or after it is dug up In the first case, they dig a small 
portion of the field, and, according to foe quantity it yields, form a judgment 
On foe value of the whole 

The method of dying with this root is as follows The cloth to be dyed 
is thoroughly washed and scoured, with an extemporaneous kind of soap-lie, 
made by mixing the oil of sesamum with the fossil alkali Then, suppos- 
ing foe doth (which is generally of a thin texture) to be twenty six cubit* 
long, and one cubit broad, foe quantities of ingredients will be as follow 

Take of large Her * in powder, three ounce* Muc it well with four 
pounds of water In tins the cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, so that foe 
absorption of Her may be as equal as possible It is then to be squeezed, 
and spread in foe sun for about forty eight minutes, to dry, taking care that 
no drop of water fall upon it The doth, when dried, is of a cream colour. 
It 1 1 kept in this state for four or five days, that the particles of foe Mjrrelo- 
bm may be more firmly attached 


• The CtrimU, MjnitUm, m*nme, tilt*/*, »*i*l*ut C B 
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Then take of powdered .allura, -two ouacee , dissolve it m lb q of water 
Wet the doth thoroughly and equally in this solution Wring its and strike 
it genrly on a smooth stone, then spread it, for twenty four minutes, m 
the sun, to dty. When dnod, tt « of > pea-green colour When perfectly 
dry, at a kept far four days, and then wished in oald water To the manner 
and degree of warfrag, -we art add, great attention is to be paid , as an 
error, either in excess or defeat, would spoil the odour W hea washed, it 
is dried in the sun. 

The cloth thus prepared, is ready to secetye the colour, which is pr« 
pared in the following manner Put 3I gallons of water into an uncovered 
copper-vessel, and set ir on a gentle fire When it is something more than 
lukewarm, pul in the cloth, along with the colouring ingredients, which have 
previously been thus prepared Take of jiai, from one to two sects, ac- 
cording to its quality, powder it, and rub it wuh two ounces of ml of Stsa- 
tmsm to each seer Add of the flowers of DJtswry, * one-eighth of a seer 

to 


* A shrub, which grows wild on the hills, and on the banka of the rivulets, where thejrsre 
fo medofa grassy sod The flower, are of a beautiful red colour and ire gathered both for 
the use of the dyers and of the apothecaries, vrho give aamfasiooof Asm m * racing me- 
diant Th^ lose -their colour 10 drying, and only yield a slight brownish nocture to water 
10 that the benefit derived from them in dying with Jbl, seems to depend merely on their 
action u m astringent t which u 000 firmed by the substitution ofPurwJr, a strong astringent, 
as so equivalent to D,hnorj The natural character of the D,fatwrj is as follows i 

Cal Perwu^one-lcaved, persistent Tub, bellied Stria six cleft; the divisions lanced, 
erect 

Cos Patch six, lanced, acute erect a little longer than the calyx, arising from the edge 
of the tut*, between the dmtiona of the calyx 
Stam FiUnmau twelve (in some ten or eleven) anled, erect, longer than the calyx, and 
anting from it Aahtrt kidney form, incumbent 

Put 
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*6 each sew tXMh o t, instead of OJtatoty, one wince arid x Wf <rf fW r 
mb*, in powder 

The cloth and colouring ingredient* are continued on the fire, with a 
gentle heat, gradually increased, for about three hours. Towards the end* 
the water u made to boil strongly By taking up a little of the water, and 
examining its colour, as it is dropped in the vessel, they judge of the suc- 
cess of the process It ought to be of a cky-colour, or a little deeper If it 
proves very red, the colour would be spoiled , and the remedy is, to add a 
larger proportion of D,hawry During this process, the doth is continually 
moved, by lifting part of it with a suck out of a vessel, beginning at one and 
and proceeding to the other It u now taken out, wrung, and dried After 
which, being washed in river water, the red colour is complete No * 


Put Gtrm oblong, two* farrowed. S*jis awtsd. Meaning the length of the atamina- 

St gmt obtuse 

Fame Cafwlc, ovate acute two farrowed, two-ceHed, four -val red 

Sons n um ero us , very math receptacle oblong. 

Luut opposite lanced 

Here the oblong shape of the capsuteand ice two eelli agree with the Ljthnn • the divisions 
of the calyx noth the Cnwr# Lissavi (Ph. Bot { tyy, ills, 183 ) alleges that the calyx 
n more to be depended on than the Pcnearpmm id ascertaining the genera of plants. There 
fore, agreeably to theae aphonias, I should be inclined to refer the DJtnwy to the genus 
Guar* bat it nuy perbapi be considered u a new genus to be placed 10 the ij item between 
ifatLjthnm and GhM. 

• A kind of gall-mit, contanung the exuvrn of a small insect, found on a spec** of (be 
tf aw In MUiava it it called Punah, in Vsrosr, Staewr, and in the country about Mmg 
i*r, Purmti Thu being e stronger astringent we era told that an exact attention to the 
proportion of it u more neceuary than to that at the Djmay. 

Gl 
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U a specimen of this colour, which u valued more for its durability than ms 
beauty 


To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour 

Take of martial vitriol one ounce, dissolve it in two pounds of water, 
and dear the solution by decantation Mia, with a quantity of the above - 
described colouring decoction, sufficient to wet the cloch, such a proportion 
of this martial solution as will give the tint required This is judged of by 
inspection, as the cloth will be of the same colour with the mixture The 
cloth being taken out of the colouring decoction and wrung, is to be dip- 
ped into thit mixture, and thoroughly wetted, so as to absorb the colour 
equally and completely Then, being dyed and washed, its appearance re- 
sembles that of the specimens No % and 3 , but the tints admit of a great 
variety, according to the proportions of the martial solution Both these 
colours are very durable, being little affected by washing One of the quar- 
ters of Oujtm, named Jeysmgpoorah, is inhabited by dyers, who consume 
great quantities of this root Thou printed and stained cloths, besides sup. 
plying the domestic consumption, are exported to Guzerat, and other pro- 
vinces 
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ON THE INHABITANTS OP THE HILLS 
NEAR RAJAMAHALL 


BY LIEUTENANT THOMAS SHAW 


SLIGHT knowledge of tbe language of the natives of tbe hills, in the 
districts of Bh&galpur and RajamohaTl, having brought to my observation 
that their customs and manners, as well as their language, differed from those 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring plains, I hate, for some time, en 
deavoured to acquire a good account of them, from the belief that, notwilh 
standing their connexion with and dependence on our government, they 
hare been little known beyond tbe limits of the hills. The following de- 
scription does not contain much more than a bare translation of what was 
written by the best informed mountaineer whom I have met with I have 
spared no pains to render it faithful , for there alone u can have any mcnr 
My information has been derived through a Soubodar of the Rangers (whom 
the late Mr Lisveland had instructed m writing Nagrre) as for as relates 
to the inhabitants of the hills in tbe three Hsffaks of Mudtewaj, Giurry, and 
MnmuJry The first is to the south west of RajamakaU, extending as far as 
Stenguify , the second is thence in a westerly direction, as for as Skawkabad , 
and the thud lie* to the south of Gfmrty, from whose people those on the 
borders of Bbeerboom, and south east of R&jamahall, differ in many respects. 
Whatever was material in these latter Tappahs, was related by a Soubodar from 
that quarter to the one who can write, and both attended me in translating 
them. Thclafpabecd Mudbun, Pyer, Ckifsleai, Baru>pt,Putiundayj, Jtnmee, 
Rutnah Par, Bum at, KmeeaUah, and others, have customs also peculiar to 
themselves. These I shall endeavour to ascertain 

Tax 
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The following relates immediately to foe Tuppahs of Mudgeaiaj, Ghurry, 
*nd Munmufiy, from which may be collected what ideas foe inhabitants hare 
of one Supreme Bong, of a future state, and of transmigration It is true 
they worship many gods, but these arc considered inferior to, and the me- 
dium of adoration of, one all powerful and omniscient Being , whom they 
call Be do Goss am, or the Great God Their opinions on the metempsy- 
chosis, it is probable, have been borrowed from the MnJus, though they 
profess no particular veneration for the cow, or any other animal , for they 
believe it a punishment when God ordains a human soul to transmigrate into 
any of foe brute creation , and it is also a received opinion, that for certain 
crimes in this life, souls are condemned to foe vegetable world 

The natives of the hills m these Tuppahs, having no knowledge of letters, 
nr of any character, have a traditional story, brought down from father to 
son (but in what age it was received, is now not known) that the Bsso 
Gossath made heaven and earth* and all that i* thereto; To people the 
latter, seven brothers were sent from Heaven At first they remained toge- 
ther when the eldest brcxlierwas srek, the six younger coliectfed all manner 
of eatables, which they agreed to divide, and to separate, to go into different 
countries , one, a ITmJu, got fish and goat’s flesh m a new dish, for his share, 
a econd, a MtuttJman, was allotted fish, fowl, and every sort of flesh, except 
hogs, for his portion, in a new dish also , a third, Kirwery , a fourth, Ketr~ 
rateer, got hog s flesh also in a new dish , a fifth, Kawdter, got all softs of 
flesh, fish, and fowl, us a new dish, a sixth, who wax destined foe %. foreign 
country, got some of every sort of food, in a new dish , and after ins depar- 
ture, it was not known what had become of him, ttlL Eitroptsm nude their 
appearance, when, from, their manner of living, it was concluded that they 
were foe descendants of the s ixt h brother j foe seventh, Mullart, who w» 

foe 
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the oldest, and sick brother, got some of every kind of food, but put theta 
in ap old dish, for which he was considered an outcast, and ordered to inha- 
bit these hills, where, finding neither clothes nor subsistence, be and his 
descendants necessarily became thieves, in which practice the) continued, till 
such time as Mr Cleveland wisely conciliated their attachment to the 
pught/t government, by a liberal gencrosit) and munificence, while he en- 
tered their hills unattended, putting the utmost confidence m their faith , 
and made engagements to settle on their chiefs an inconsiderable monthly 
Stan, tn consideration of their good and peaceable behaviour and obedience, 
to which they liave rigidly adhered , and this, it is related, put an end to 
their predatory incursions and marauding The A irtu/ty cast crossed the 
Ganges and lived m tents, having no settled habitation The Hindu and 
Mussulman remained m this country The Kawdeer went to the south , and 
this remained doubtful, till a party of them came to dig a tank for Mr 
Cleveland The kirraiter went to the hills north of the Ganges I can 
not learn what names the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives, to increase and multiply the creation of women does not bear any 
part m |ha defective account, which proceeds to relate, that God the Creator 
directed certain wombs to be fruitful His commandments are, that men 
should give to such as will receive , and that, in like manner others would 
give to them By labour men musr live , for this their hands were made 
eyes were given to sec with, the mouth to speak good and bad, as well as to 
eat sw«l« and sour, and the feet to walk Abuse nobody without cause , 
neither hill nor punish, without a crime, or Gop will destroy you These 
coKpnands being sent, certain wombs were fruitful. But some men forget- 
ting these divine ordinances, abused, beat, and oppressed each other with- 
out cause, when, the measure of their comes being fall, he summons them 
to bis presence, the messenger carries sickness and death On the sinner s 

appearing 
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appearing before God, being Charged with forgetting hu commandments, 
he 1$ bound and caft into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, where he is to 
remain eternally 

Whoever keeps Goo’s commandments, behaves well in all respects 
he will neither injure, abufe, beat, nor kill, any person, nor seize their effects, 
nor plunder them, nor waste their gram, nor their money, nor their clothes, 
nor quarrel with any one , but praises God morning and evening , which 
last, the women also do He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, 
and observe the festivals in God’s name, with the proper expence of gram, 
money, and clothes God, for the juft disposal of the goods he had granted 

for keeping his commandments, and praying, summons the righteous person 
into his presence, on fa is having enjoyed this world long enough On his 
appearance, he is asked how he dealt with men, and how they behaved to 
him Having rendered his account, as well of what he bestowed and re- 
ceived as of what he ate , that he injured nobody, but praised God morn- 
ing and evening,— God anfwers, “ I saw that you behaved well, and kept 
my commandments, I will exalt you , in the mean tune remain with me ” 
\ftcr a short sojourn, he is Cent to earth, to be bom of woman again, and 
to be a Raja, Detoait, or Cutwatt , with abundance of worldly goods and ter- 
ritory Should he forget to praise God in his exaltation, and give dot meat 
to the hungry, but oppress the poor, God, m bn wrath, will destroy him, 
snatch him away, and accuse him of neglecting his commandment®, and 
forgetting to praise him He will then- cast him into a pic o# fire, where, 
should" not his punishment be eternal, he will not allow him to be bora 
again of woman, but to be regenerated in the shape of a dog or a cati 


Whose** 
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Whoever offends in the presence of God, is dismissed to this earth, to be 
born of women, either blind, kmc, or in poverty, never to have bouse, clothes, 
or victuals, nor any thing but what is begged from door to door Should a 
person possessed of rank, gram, clothes, land, and every thing he could want, 
forget Goo’s commandments, seize and plunder from others,— -Gop, in his 
wrath for the abuse of the good things which he had bestowed, will make 
him poor and a beggar , and having decreed that he shall remain a certain 
time on earth for his punishment, this being fulfilled, death snatches him 
away, and he appears in the presence of Goo Goo orders a man to kill 
another, and he kills him, yet lives happily and content , but no one must, 
from his own will and pleasure, destroy a fellow creature, or God wtU de- 
stroy him Gop orders a man to beat another, and he beats him, but who- 
ever punishes a fellow-creature, without divine commands, the Supreme 
Being will diredt a third person to punish the offender No person shall 
abuse another without God b commands whoever disobeys, will in like 
manner be abused by A third person 

Whoever, without God’s commands injures his neighbour, may expert 
divine retaliation Should a man, seeing his neighbours property, plunder 
or steal it, the Bedo Gossaih will either order him to be punished in like 
manner, or some of his family to die Should you see a man lame, mock 
not at his misfortune, lest God should make you lame, or punish you in 
some other manner Laugh not at a man who has the misfortune to be 
blind, or God will afflict you in like manner, or some other way It has 
pleased Providence that a man should have his back broken, whoever laughs 
at or mocks him, will be afflicted in like manner j God will make him blind, 
or lame, or poor, therefore mock not the unfortunate. If Gos hvd made 
the lame, the blind, the broken backed or poor, to be laughed at, he would: 

Vot IV, H have 
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Jay# pardoned such *s mocked tkem , but as their defects are punishments, 
those who we perfect should not deride their misfortunes Those on whom 
Gon bestows gram, riches, land, and power, ought to be charitable, and to 
chensh the unfortunate Should they, notwithstanding that wealth, be un- 
charitable, Providence will punish them, by rendering them poor, and re- 
ducing them to the necessity of working for their bread When great men 
axe charitable, God will protect them 

God directs the poor to the rich man s door to beg , should the latter un- 
charitably refuse to relieve their wants, Providence will be displeased at the 
abuse of the good things which he had bestowed, and will render the nch 
man poor, helpless, and destroy his family God can exalt the poor man. 
Such are the dispensations and power of Providence A man robs and lulls 
another, and casts the body away to conceal the murder from the relations of 
th* deceased, who conceive their kinsman to have been killed by a snake or 
a tiger , but God cannot be deceived vengeance wdl fall on the murderer, 
or his relations , he, or some of them, will fall a sacrifice to a tiger ora snake, 
divine vengeance will surely await him Whoever kills » tiger without di- 
vine orders, will either himself, or some of his relations, fall a sacrifice to a 
tiger 

From such superstition, the natives of the hills are averse to killing huger, 
unless one of their relations has been earned off by one , when they go out few 
that purpose, and having succeeded, their bows and arrows are kid on the 
body of the animal, they invoke God, and declare that they killed it to ret*. 
East for the loss of a relation Vengeance thus satisfied, they vow not to at. 
tack a tyger, without the provocation of losing a kinsman 
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Gov sends a messenger to summon a person to hts presence Should the 
messenger mistake his object, and carry off another, he is desired by the 
Deity to take him away, but as the earthly mansion of this soul must be 
decayed, it is destined to remain midway between heaven and earth, and 
never can return to the presence of Goo Whoever commits homicide with- 
out divine orders, can never appear in the presence of the Deity , his soul 1* 
destined to remain mid way between heaven and earth Whoever is killed 
by a snake, as a punishment for some concealed crime, can never appear n 
the presence of the Deity , his soul is doomed to remain nud way between 
heaven and earth , yet God will destroy the snake but, if u acted by Divine 
orders, Providence spares tt Should a nch man call the poor, with pro 
miscs of giving them alms, and not perform them, and should the poor exhoit 
God to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit Providence will either 
punish him in this way, or some other, but by penance and prayer be may 
be pardoned As a man marries a woman at a great expence, should she be 
guilty of infidelity, and conceal the sin she had committed, which is the 
greatest aggravation of it, God will be incensed and punish her by making 
her sick, lame, or blind Whoever commits fornication and conceals it, may 
dread divine vengeance To avert filling sick, or being otherwise punished 
for bis crime, he must avow it, pray to be forgiven, and sacrifice a goat at 
Dewony Nad, the shrine of their household God, the blood of which is to 
be sprinkled over the I men, to purify bun If a man casts a lustful eye ou 
his neighbour s wife, God will punish him, for it ri forbidden Whoever 
takes poison and dies, can never go to Heaven , his soul wiH be doomed to 
wander eternally , he will be convulsed and vomit, with no more than the 
daily allowance of as much nee as can be pat on an aura leaf (which is 
smaller than the tamamd-laf) and as much water Whoever hangs him.- 
self, shall never appear in the presence of God , his soul will have no place 

H a assigned 
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issigned it , but he wall be doomed to wander eternally with a rope about hu 
neck Whoever drowns himself, shall never appear in the presence of God } 
hi& soul shall remain mid-way between heaven and earth , and Gob has or- 
dained, that whoever drowns himself, shall be doomed to work eternally, day 
and night, without intermission, to make the crooked banks of a river straight, 
where the stream ever undermines, as fast as the labourers incessantly work 
Whoever, undirected by the Deity, has the misfortune of being killed by a 
fall from a tree, his soul is received into the kingdom of heaven, but not 
admitted into the presence of the Almighty it is, however, served with such 
things as are provided for the righteous Whoever recaves favours, and is 
guilty of the ingratitude of abusing bis benefactor, will not be well treated in 
other places , God will expose him to misery for his ingratitude Whoever 
falls in battle, is well received by God, and fares sumptuously , for the Deity 
is pleased with his fate Whoever is lost travelling by water, » wcllrecened 
in Heaven the Deity will take him unto himself 

The Demount), or Dewatsy, seems to be more of an oracle than a priest 
Those who wish to initiate themselves, represent chat, by dreaming, they can 
foretell what will happen , that the Bedo Gossaih appears to them nightly, 
and braids then hair, from which it grows remarkably long , they must never 
cut it, as it is believed, if such an act did not prove fatal to them, that, at 
least, their dreams would no longer be prophetic This oracle foretells to 
one person, that he sliall have a plentiful harvest , to another, that he ^ii 
become nch, a third is told, that he is to foil sick, a fourth, that he »b»n 
die , a fifth, that he shall be successful in hunting A family is 

to sacrifice and pray at a certain shrine, to appease an offended Gob , he 
prophecies when there will bet scarcity, and when « will ram Thus, bit 
predictions bang verified, the people have fiuthin them, and one,, who a 
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uck, attend* him for advice, which » afforded the following morning, when 
the Demune has dreamt of the case, or Goo, having appeared to him in his 
vision, informed him what mil be the fate of the patient, and what he must 
do to get well Another informs him, his crops are not so good as usual, 
and desires to know which God is offended, and what he must do to appease 
him A sportsman informs faun, that he is not so fortunate as usual, and 
seeks to know what he must do to be so Some ask, at what shrine they 
must make their offerings All who consult this oracle must make a present, 
and return the following day for an answer On the first full moon of Janu- 
ary, after his inspiration, he sallies out of his house, runs about, and pretends 
to be fiantick but neither injures nor speaks to any one He approaches 
the door of his chief, and makes signs to have a cock, and a hen s egg, 
brought to him the latter he immediately eats, and wringing off the head of 
the cock, sucks the reeking blood, and throws away the body , whence he 
proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jungles, where he remains seven, or 
nine days, and is supposed to be fed by the Deity, whom he represents oa 
his return, and when his reason is restored, to have treated him sumptuously , 
that God had sometimes seated him on a huge snake, and, at others, made 
bun put his hand into the mouth of a large tiger, but without fear of any 
danger On the Datum no’s emerging from bis retreat, he brings with him a 
large plantain tree, which he had tom up by the roots, and places it on the 
roof of his house, then returns, and brings in a large seedee tree , again, 
brings in a tmubmat trees and lastly, a serge tree, all of which, to the asto- 
nishment of the people, he, without human assistance, places, in like manner, 
on the roof of his hou«e It is to be understood that these trees are too 
huge for one man to pluck from their roots and carry , and that die seege- 
tree is fall of thorns, which cannot be touched with impunity, but, by dt» 
wine aid, he effects these wonders On the night of his return, he rep re* 
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sects, that the Bedo Gossaih appears to him in a vision, and desires him to 
Sacrifice a pigeon or a cock to him, with prayers Accordingly, in the mom* 
mg, having recovered hts senses, he takes some oil to besmear die trees he had 
deposited on the roof of his house, and some red paint to make streak* on 
them , over this he scatters some undressed nee, and lastly, sacrifices the 
pigeon, so that the blood may fall on the trees , and, during this ceremony, 
he prays 

Henceforward he most never sit with or touch any woman but bis 
Wife , should any other woman even touch him by accident, it is supposed 
his predictions would fail, or, should he marry more than one wife at a ume, 
the people would have no faith m him Having thus passed his novitiate, 
and obtained the reputation of a good Demanno, he is invited by his chief to 
the buffalo festival, who puts round his neck a red silk thread, with five 
cowries strung on it, and binds a turban on. his head, beseeching God that 
he may have power of restoring health to the sick, exorcising such as are 
possessed of devils, and that all his predictions may prove true In this man- 
ner he is ordained, and officiates at the festival A Demaum drinks of the 
reeking blood of all offerings sacrificed while he u present. He must never 
cat beef, or dhat, nor dnnk milk, for, in doing so, his prophecies would fell 
There is no fixed number of Demamas for the duty of a village some have 
several, while others have none The Matmgr of every village sacrifices a 
buffalo in either the month of Mang or JP kagtm, annually i he fixes a day, 
and desires his vassals to attend, each of whom contributes a portion of gram, 
od, or fpmrs for the festival prunswns being collected on die day appoint- 
ed, thtMaitngy directs his followers what to do Some cook, others go and 
cut a huge branch of the r uchmm (or octal) tree, which is brought, and 
planted before the Maungy s door, one id whose family carries out the hair- 

done 
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dune (a sacred stool, with four feet) and places it under the shade Of the wtecA* 
iwor-branch, washes it, rubs n with oil, spots it with \rncn4ra) ted punt, 
and binds tt witli a thread of red silk j the Movxgy, having made his tahm 
to the stool, sits on « the Denutum, or priest, sits on the ground to his left, 
and prays first, after which he gives the Maungy a handful of unboiled 
rice, which he scatters close to the tmukmwt branch, addressing himself to 
God, to protect him and his dependents and to be propitious to them add- 
ing a vow to perform and hold this festival annuall) During the tune of 
praying, the Wtumgy’ s drums are beating, that all within hearing, who are 
possessed of devils, may run, and pick up the nee to cat having gathered 
it all, they are seized, bound, and taken to a finall distance from the alar, 
when the buffalo, with ropes on all hta legs well secured, is hamstrung by 
the Maungy, to entertain his barbarous followers, in order that they may be 
diverted by his struggles and exertions, in forcing him to the muebnan branch, 
where his head is cut off, and the persons possessed of devils, who were 
bound, are set at liberty, and immediately rush forward to take up the buffa- 
lo s blood, and Iwk « while reeking. When they ate supposed to have 
enough, they are besprinkled with water, which renders them completely 
exorcised, and they retire to a stream to bathe the adherents come for- 
ward with thar offerings of nee, oil, and spirits, and receive a blessing from 
their chief, who has the buffalo’s head dressed, and eats it with the pnest 
and musicians the huuktie being taken into the house, puts an end to the 
ceremony of the day The next morning the adherents assemble to feast on 
the buffalo and other things which the Mamgj furnishes At the expira- 
tion, of five days a fowl a immolated, and the blood sprinkled on the rmuk- 
aws-hrauch, which » taken up, and with the horns and some of the bones of 
the buffalo, a fastened on the roof of the lrtamgy'% house, where they are 
left to decay In some places stages are erected for these sacred fragments. 


at 
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at the north east angle of the Abtmg/s house The chief Mttungy of a 
tuppah (which is a number of hills that have villages on them) whose au- 
thority is acknowledged by the Mamgut of the several villages in his limits, 
appoints a time annually to pray, that they may have nun enough for thar 
crops This festival may be held m any month in the year, except Poos, 
m which they neither marry, build a house, nor undertake any thing of con 
sequence, considering ic an unlncky month The chief of the tuppah hav- 
ing determined on a day, sends an arra to the Matmgy of each village, 
desiring him to attend with twenty or thirty of his men by the day fixed on 
when assembled, they all repair to rise place established without the village, 
for tlie ceremony of the Satane having planted a small branch of the 
chaguhm {bale- tree) the head of a goat is severed with a sword, that the blood 
may fall on the leaves of the ehagulno the Satane u then resorted to, ro 
ascertain what chief will be most acceptable to the Goo of Rain, to pray 
on this occasion, this being settled, a day is named for prayer, upon which 
all the Maungies, with their vassals, assemble at their chief’s, before whose 
door the Demauna and the Maungy, on whom the Satane election had fallen, 
pray after which a buffalo is sacrificed, and the same forms observed as 
described in the buffalo festival it continues as long as the provisions 
which were presented by the several Maui/giet last The danger of a scarcity 
a thus supposed to be averted, and that their crops mil flourish 

When a Mstmgy has established a village, should a tiger mfestit, or the 
small-pox, or any plague prove fatal to its inhabitants, it is supposed that 
Kvx 2 y Gos aih is desirous of having a shrine raised The Satcm* is resort 
ed to, to confirm the supposition, and die Dmautw consulted. On both 
agreeing, these steps are sufficient to stop the ravages of any beast of prey* 

and 
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and to avert any further fatality From the small pox Thus relieved, the 
Maungy calls the Demauno to get rvxcy (a sacred black stone) for him , in 
compliance with which the Dmmrn has a vision, in which the Deity ap- 
pears to him, and mfurms him where the god R.vxar is to be found, 
directs him to the spot, and desires him to raise him with his own hands, 
and to present him to the \lamgy in the morning The Demauno gets a 
branch of the seedet (a tree peculiar to the hilis) benjamin is burned before 
the Mating? s door, which he smells, and proceeds, followed by some men 
to the spot where Rlxey is to be found, hating smelt the godhead, 
he directs the persons who were in attendance to dig for him , to facilitate 
their work, water is thrown, to soften the earth , and when Rux* y is dis- 
covered, die Demauno takes him up, and carries him to the Matrngy, who 
immediately sets out, with his divine present, in search of a large tree, about 
half a mile, or less from the village, under the shade of which he place* it, 
and encloses it by a fence of stones, and a hedge oi setge a fowl and a 
goat arc sacrificed to the god, whom the Maungy, or some other acceptable 
person (and it is the object of die Satane to find ou who is mo t virtu- 
ous and most worthy to address the god) worships and retires. 

Ax any other tune when this god is worshipped, a fowl and goat are sa- 
crificed, and the Mating}, or person who prays, is attended by two drum- 
mers and an old man, who has no wife, and, from age, has no connexion 
with women, to partake pftbe offerings with the preacher , of which others, 
who have forsworn all connexion wirh women and drinking intoxicating 
liquors, may share Whoever violates this vow by drinking or cohabiting 
with -women, it u believed, will become foolish, yet he may recover his. 
reason by asking pardon of the god, and by offering a fowl and goat, with 
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prayer m sacrifice at tic shrine, but he can never be a Hook Mefa, or 
an elect eaUff, again. 

Idle men and women must not approach or profane the place where Rc xztc 
is deposited, by spitting towards him, or by doing any uncleanly act near it 
should any person, through forgetfulness, or ignorance be guilty of any 
such acts, by spitting, he will get a sore mouth, and other more offensive 
trangressions are productive of a strangury, or fLx, respectively, and these 
diseases are often considered as the effects of some heedless transgression 
of the above nature, which is discovered by the Satane, or such like proof 
their remedy is to give a fowl to the Maungy, who makes an offering of 
a to the god, who is thus appeased If the patient recovers, well, if not, 
the fnends go to a neighbouring village, to find our, by the Satant, the 
cause of their relation’s illness if he is not thus relieved, they go to a 
second, and, on failing, they consider it aa an affliction by the dispense* 
uou of the Supreme Being who will either spare, shorten, or prolong the 
life of the offending patient, according to hu will 

The Chfana-ksural u held but once in three years The celebration 
of it » seldom is, probably, from its being very expensive to die Moungy, 
who bears the charge It is not every village that has a Ckahod% though 
he is considered as the God that presides over the welfare of village* j but, like 
Ru xe x Nad, be » not supposed to be essential to their happmew till die 
inhabitants are harassed by some plague or pestilence, when the Hem iw, 
on being consulted, informs the Mdvugy that this Deity is desirous of hav- 
ing a Nod rased, that effecting this, and worshipping him, will put kq 
tnd co their misfortunes The Dmountj then dreams of the pkee where thip 
shone is to be found, m the shape of a black stone} he proceeds in the mom- 
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mg to discover it, observing the same forms as are described m obtaining 
Roxey Nad, when found, the stone is placed under the shade of a nmck 
mun - tree contiguous to the village, and undergoes no alteration in us form 
from the chissel 

Among the preparations for the Ckitarta festival, the '\txungy must pro* 
vide a cow and a piece of red silk, previous to the day fixed for prayer 
The Satane, as usual, is performed, to find out what two of the Mawig) i 
vassals will be most acceptable to the godhead, to pray This point be- 
ing settled, and every thing ready, a day is fixed on the eve of this holi- 
day, the piece of silk is cut tn two, and one part given, to one of the wives 
of each of the preachers, with whom their husbands have not cohabited for 
ten or fifteen days previously The Demauno Mtmngy, C*fwal, Phojsdar, 
Jemtadarj, and Bundarem, having been invited into one of the prcacheis 
houses, the Dtnuum gives water to two Kalewars, one Ddewmr, one Man- 
gtera, and one Jtlaum, to wash their hands , and these musicians are taken 
into die house a feast is served, of which all present partake, as soon as 
the chiefs have thrown a little of each dish away, m the name of Chalnad 
1 must here digress, to observe, that it is a custom through all the hills, to 
throw a httle of thar meat away at every meal, previous to their eating , 
and the same rule is observed to drinking, the intention of which is, to 
■vert any bad consequence from any devil or eul spirit having defiled it 
The Bandar cent, whose particular province it is at dH festivals to serve out 
the toddy, or spina, perform that office , and the chiefs, having spilled a little 
also m the name of Chain ad for a libation, the party drink and sing ad 
night, m praise of Ckstariah Gosaih, revoking his proeecuon, the mur 
sicttns, or rather drummers, beating at the same time Should any person 
sing a different song, he is fined a fowl, which a sacrificed, and the blood 
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sprinkled over the whole patty During the course of the sight, they pat role 
the village five runes, leading a cow with them , in the morning, the Dt 
maws’), the two preachers and drummers, proceed to Chained with the cow 
Having finished their prayers, the cow is sacrificed by one of the preachers, 
jn such a manner that the blood maj fall on the shnne a feast is immedi- 
ately made of the flesb, and all the men who accompanied them from ihe 
village, except such as may be disqualified from domestic causes, partake 
of it On their return to the village, they send nonce of their approach, that 
the two wives of the preachers, between whom the piece of silk was divided, 
may rake off their clothes and ornaments, and tie the silk round their middles, 
covering them from their waists to their knees their hair is fastened m a knot 
on the crow n of their heads and every part of their body which is exposed, 
is spotted with a mixture made of turmeric, powdered, and the heart, or 
white part, of Iuthati com, which is finely ground for that purpose part of 
this is also sent to the preachers, that they may be spotted in foe same 
manner, and with it the halves of four mats thus prepared The two wo- 
men (the whole village, men, women, and children being assembled to sec 
the procession) set one, one following the other, and taking care not to ad- 
vance foe foot which is up beyond the toe of that on the ground, to meet 
the prtftChers, who observe the same pact as foett wives , and the mats, as the 
parties pass over them, are always taken up and placed again before Having 
passed each other, the women take place behind the men, and follow them 
by the same step at which they at first set out, to the house of one of the 
preachers when arrived, the men taking one side, and foe women foe other, 
they wash and change their clothes Here foe ceremony ends , and foe 
preachers, with their wives, are invited to a feast at the Matmgy’s. 
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The above a the only festival where women can assist, or bear any part, 
as a woman never prays in public on these hills It has before been said, 
that they are to recommend themselves to the protection of the Supreme 
Being, morning and night. During thetime of the above festival, the com- 
pliment of a salam is not paid to any person 

Pow Gosai h, or the God of the Road, or Highway, is the first worship 
young men perform , though it is not undertaken till some accident Ins 
induced the person to consult the Cka reen, or Satane, whether his praying 
and maktng an offering will be acceptable This trial is perhaps of itself 
sufficient to confirm the opinion, due Pow Gosai h is offended , therefore 
the young suppliant vows to worship him On the day of thanksgiving, on 
which the new TakaBoe is first eaten ofj or on the day appointed for the 
new Kosararu-hxrtcsc, he proceeds to a high road, and cleans and washes a 
small space under the shade of a young hale tree in the centre of this 
he plants a branch of the nmeintun-att , round it he makes marks and 
spots with red paint, and with a handful of nee, which he lays dose to 
the branch, placing a hen's egg on it, an which three screaks of red paint 
were drawn, be invokes the Supreme Being, and God of the Road, co 
protect him while travelling, and sacrifices a cock, the blood of which is 
thrown on the muckmun-bn&eh the offering, being dressed with rice, is 
eaten by the suppliant and such as may have attended him The cere- 
mony ends by breaking the hen's egg » and la never repeated by him unless 
he should again meet with some accident while travelling , on which the 
Chert etn, or Satant^, is resorted to, for a confirmation .of the apprehension 
that it was caused by Pow Gosaia’s resentment, and his desire of being 
worshipped 
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DsWA#Y Gosaih, or the God who is supposed to preside over the wel- 
fare of families, is the second worship which men perform there is no fixed 
tune for it He who discovers by the Ckerrem , or Satane, that the welfare 
of himself and family depends on his bolding dm festival, distils spirits, 
purchases a hog, ncc, red paint, and oil , and, having fixed on a day, in* 
vites his Maungy and friends on the day appointed a small space before the 
threshold is brushed and washed, and a branch of the rmuhrtun planted in 
it on this some red paint is put, as well as marks made round it. The 
Maungy and his officers are taken into the suppliant’s house, when pots of 
spines and provisions ate given to the former, as well as meat and dnnk to 
all the company After a short repast, die suppliant, with a hen’s egg and 
a handful of rice, approaches the nwebnun branch, close to which the former 
is deposited on the latter During this ceremony, he implores the Supreme 
Being and Dewart Gosaih, to be propitious to him and family The 
hog is sacrificed by a relation, as an offering ioDe waxy Gosaih, with pro* 
fcssions of again observing the festival whenever Dewaay Gosaih may 
desire it. A feast is made with the oblation , and, at the conclusion, the sup- 
pliant breaks the egg, and pulls up the nwcbawi-branch, which he plain on 
lhe roof of his house 

Kvia. Gosaih, or the Ceres of the mountaineers, u worshipped annu- 
ally by cultivators, in the season of towing their fields the proper tunc a 
ascertained by consulting the Demount), and confirmed by either the Chureen 
ox Satane, and is attended with mere or less expence, according to the means 
of the suppliant If poor, it is deemed sufficient to make an offering of a 
cock, those who can afford it, purchase a cut hog and a cut goat, dual 
spirits, buy rice, rod paint, and oil, and invite the Demaum to assist them 
in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, and neighbours to a feast On 

the 
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the day appointed, the ZJoiwww goes early to aid in distilling spirits, and m 
other preparations for the feast the chiefs and others, having entered the 
suppliant’s house, are presented with meat, and spirituous liquors to dnnfc 
the Demawto is also introduced with two Kalewarr, and one Dolowar he, 
and the suppliant, and the Maundy, feeing the middle supporter of the 
house, pray for the welfare of the master, making a libation, and throwing 
down some meat, m the name of GoomoGosaih, and of Kull Gosaih 
the Demount and suppliant bum incense, while the KaJewan and Dolewar 
beat, and theAfowsgy and chiefs eat and drink After this, the suppliant 
proceeds, with the Dmauno, musicians, and all who may be disposed to join 
in the procession, to his field, where, at the stump of a tree, having cleaned 
a small space, and planted a branch of the metekmun, and prayed with the 
forms already described, burning incense,— ihe goat and hog are sacrificed 
by a relation of the suppliant's (who gets a rupee and a turban for this sacred 
office) *0 that some of the blood may fell on the muchnun branch, and of 
which the Demawto pretends to dnnk a considerable quantity He gives out 
that the blood digests m his throat, and does not pass into his stomach 

Of each of these offerings, the Mauxgy is presented with a fore-quarter 
for his family , and of the remainder all, except sucb whose wives are in thor 
separation, partake. At foe conclusion, the Demount gives water to the mu- 
sicians and the supphant, to wash their hands, who return with the latter, and 
feast and dnak at his bouse as long as any fragment of the provisions which 
bad been prepared foe the festival remains 

The Demawto having desired any person to worship Goouo Goiaiit, 
and die Cherrte/t, or Satane , having confirmed his ordinance, the suppliant 
must rear* cut kid and cut pig for that express purpose, about two years, more 

or 
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or lew Having acquired property enough to perform hi* promise, for it « 
attended with considerable expence, he sends invitations to his chief and vas 
sals, to those also in the neighbourhood, and to his relations , and, to mark 
the time far the festival, a string, with a number of knots equal to the num. 
ber of -days that will intervene, u sent to each From these strings, to avert 
mistakes, one knot is daily cat in the interval the suppliant is employed in 
distilling spines and collecting materials, such as nee, oil, red paint, fee 
when one knot remains, the guests assemble, and, on the morning of the day 
appointed, some of the suppliant s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three small vmchmai trees Before the first is hewn, a cock is 
sacrificed, that the blood may foil on it, and some spirits thrown on it, as a 
h bauon to Goomo As soon as the branches and bark are stripped off, two 
men are sufficient to carry each tree, and lay them without die village, where 
it is their business to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from touching them , and** 1 
the suppliant, informed of their arrival, sends them drink for their trouble 
la the mean time he takes the chiefs and their officers, with the two men who 
had prayed at the Chtkmo4& stnral, into his house, and presents the Mamgy 
with two pots of spirits and a hog the Demaano, two KaJeviari, and a Dole 
uar also go m At their entrance, the Demount gives water to the musicians, 
to wash their hands , he takes a small wicker basket, containing about a tear 
of nee, on which he puts red paint, and places it with two pans near the mid- 
dle supporter During this the Kakwars and Dolewar beat, and incense is 
burning , the Mamigy having made a libation, thrown out some meat, and sa 
Ctnficed the hog, in the name of thetr gods, he and the -chiefs eat and drink 

The Demouno, suppliant, snd musicians, repair to where the trees are, 
whence the trees are brought home, hud lengthwise, east and west, cut the 
proper length, and the suppliant and his wife sprinkle turmeric- water orr 

them 
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than the Dcmauno, mounting astride on the one which had been first cut, is 
earned fire tones round the house, when they we ttCk.cn us, and, scene cards 
bang dug, are united to the middle supporter (which is called Gomw) being 
first spotted with red paint, and bound with a ted silk thread Incense is 
burned , and the Dmatmo , with a handful of nee, prays, laying the noe 
down, and placing a hen’s egg on it which had been previously thrice screak- 
ed with red paint the suppliant, receiving a handful of rice from rite Damnum, 
also prays, throwing it on the egg, when one of his relations brings up the 
fat goat, and sacrifices it so that the blood maj fall on the G*omo hoc this 
sacred office he gets a rupee and a turban The Demaum suppliant, and 
musicians, and all who may be disposed to be of the procession, proceed 
to a field, where, sweeping and washing near the stump of a tree, they plant 
the branch of a muchtum, and round it and on it make streaks of red paint 
incense is then burned, and with a handful of nee and a hen’s egg, the De~ 
maun: and suppliant repeat the prayers and ceremony which had been observ 
ad in the house, when the fat hog and another goat are sacrificed by a rela- 
tion. Some of the blood of these animals must fall on the nmckmun,a,nA the 
Demount drinks of it. 

A tors quarter of each of the offerings being sent to the Mating?, they 
feast usd return previous to entering the suppliant s house, the Demaum 
gives him and die musicians water to wash their hands The relations of 
the suppliant attend him, present him with spirits and a cock each, and anon* 
him. Ins wives, and children with oil he MCnfica she cocks, makes a liba- 
tion, and throws away some meat m the name of Gaauo they feast and 
dnak for two or three days, and then repair to their homes On the fifth day 
the ceremony concludes, by the suppliant saenfiemg a cock to Gooxo Go- 
saih, and another to Kuxl Gosai a 
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Goomo Gosaih is also worshipped as above, with this difference, that 
the suppliant does not eat, drink, or smoke in his house, or partake of any 
thing that had been in his house, for several days before the festival , nor is 
he allowed to partake of the offerings and this prohibition continues for five 
days after the festival, which is called Oogost Goomo Gosaih 

The worship ofCHt mdah Gosaih is so expensive, that none but chiefs, 
or men of property,can ever afford it, and these not ofrener than once in three 
years , and therefore the votaries to this shrine most frequently exceed that 
period for so expensive a ceremony They first consult the Demauno , and 
have recourse to the Cherreen and Saturn , both of which must agree with 
what the timauno prescribes, before this festival can be held when thus 
ordained, the suppliant must provide about a dozen hogs, as many goats, 
about three score seers of nee, two of red paint, fifteen of oil , about twelve 
lupees must be expended in spirits, and some scores of cooking pots, dishes, 
and cups for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacock’s tads, a fen, three 
bamboos, nine score mt&rta trees, and some red stones, which are ground 
for painr, and also some charcoal Thus prepared, the suppliant sends strings, 
with knots numbering the intervening days, with invitations to his relations 
and neighbouring chiefs On the day appointed, some thousands assemble, 
and are variously employed Some grind the red stone for paint, others char- 
coal to mix with oil, while a great number are occupied in stripping the bark 
off the natdrta, which is effected in one piece of four cubits long, by bruising 
it , three bamboos are then made straight by oil and fire, and are of the same 
•length with the natdrta-baxk , a fat bog, grain, and several pots of spirits, aw 
sent to the workers. The red stone and charcoal being ground, are mixed 
separately noth oil, and a quantity of bog’s blood added to both » the barks 
of the natdna have about a cubit of the lower mid of each blackened with 

the 
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the charcoal, another cubit is lefc of the natural colour, and above it one 
cubit is painted red caps of wood are Steed on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them on one of these, four score and an half of barks are bound 
with twine dipped m oil , on the second, three score are bound and on tho 
third, one score and a half, the heads of these three ate ornamented with a 
profusion of peacock s tail feathers thus prepared , tlievare called Chumsah 
Gosair, and earned to the suppliant’s house, where for the workmen a hog 
is dressed with gram, that they may be feasted for their trouble a hog, two 
pots of spirits, gram, and salt, arc presented to ever} chief for himself and 
vassals, who honours the suppliant with bis compart) , as much is also given 
to his own relations, and a like quantity to the relations of his wives, and meat 
and drink is distributed to all assembled The women, who dress these pro 
visions, exclusive of their daily hire, has e a hog given to them, that they may 
eat together, as they are not allowed to feast with the men 

Tax Chwndak bamboos having been brought about evening and placed 
against the suppliant s house, he and the Dmnuno rub the ends on the ground 
with oil, and mark them with red paint , when the latter, with a hen s egg 
and a handful of nee, prays, observing ihe usual ceremony, that Chcmd ah 
Gosair maybe propitious to the suppliant, who follows his example, and 
also makes an offering of a cut hog, which he sacrifices so that the blood 
any fall on the bamboos, the largest of which, or one with the greatest 
number of barks pendant to it, he presents to one of his relations , the se- 
cond in size to one of his wives relations , and the third to any volunteer 
The three persons thus favoured, support the Chmddfu by doth tied round 
their wsuhs, and balance them with their hands, dancing as long as they can 
when fatigued, they are relieved indiscriminately, without any distinction , 
and this amusement, with music, continues all night In the morning the 

K % Demount 
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Demauno and supplant pray at tie middle supporter of the latter'a house, 
•nil the usual forms, when a cut goat is brought as an offenng, and sacri- 
ficed by a relation hence they repair to his field, taking with them the Churn- 
dab, and again pray near the stump of a tree, where a small space is brushed 
and washed So r the purpose, and a branch of the imcknuat planted, in ad- 
dition to the egg and nee deposired here by the Demauna and suppliant a 
shnne for Kell Gosaih is washed, rubbed with oil, red paint put on it, 
and bound With a red sdk thread, and placed close to the muchnun branch, 
when a goat and two hogs arc sacrificed by a relation, that the blood may fall 
or be sprinkled on the shnne Chumdah and branch For this office he gets a 
rupee and a turban the offerings being dressed, are eaten with grain the 
party having feasted, return, bringing with them the Chumdabs, which are 
earned five times round the suppliant s house, and then placed again** caves, 
where they remain five days , at the expiration of which, a tier of takallam is 
s ned out to every person who applies for it, at the suppliant s house , but 
four men arc s ationed at each of the four doors, that every person who goes 
out with the taiallone, may receive a blow with the open hand from each of 
tlie four men stationed at the door he passes out of At the conclusion of 
this ceremony the Chumdah bamboos are taken into the house, and suspend- 
ed to the roof, the suppliant repairs to the field, and makes an offenng of a 
hog, and prays at the shnne of Kull Gosaih, whence be returns and sacri- 
fices a goat at the middle supporter of lug house, with prayer those offer- 
ings are dressed, and, as is customary, they feast on them 

Whsk the knsarane (a small grain like what the lowfandcre call ceflje) j* 
reaping m Navmb**, or the beginning of December, a festival is held as a 
Thanksgiving before the new grain s eaten of Materials for a fast being 
prepared, a day n fixed by the Mmmg?, who umtes the chiefs of the neigh- 
bouring 
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boating villages. On the day appointed, the two men who prayed at the 
CAttarta festival, proceed to Chalnadxo pray, and sacrifice a goat, which, with 
some iosomne, » an offering at the iWioCaiTAiUAH Gosaih On their 
return to the village, the Mawtgy has bis kaudtmt brought out, on which he 
prays and immolates a fowl During this, the dungareahar, or vassals, repair 
to their fields, ofier thanksgiving, make an oblation to Kull Gosaih, and 
return to their houses to eat of the new Aatarane As soon as the inhabitants 
assemble at the Mdungft house, the men sitting on one side, and the women 
on the other, the PAtyedar presents a hog, a measure of koiaranc, and a pot 
of spirits, to the Mawtgy, in the name of his vassals, by whom these had been 
contributed On receiving them, he blesses his vassals, and exhorts them to 
industry and good behaviour, after which, making a libation m the names 
of all their gods, and of their dead, he drinks, and also throws a little of the 
kesaraue away, repeating the same pious exclamations, which ceremony is the 
commencement of die festivity and drinking that lasts for several days 

Os reaping the taidlhm {Indian com) in Avgust or September, there 1* 
also a festival Each man repairs to his field, with either a hog, goar, or 
fowl, to sacrifice to Roll Gosaih, to whom he prays , and, having feasted, 
returns home, where another repast is prepared , and on this day it u cus- 
tomary for every family in the village to distribute a little of what they have 
prepared for their feast to every house 

Should any person cat of new kosttram or iaioQom before the festival and 
public thanksgiving tt the reaping of these crops, die Mawtgy fines the offen. 
dera acock , which is sacrificed by the two preachers at the shrine of CAtU 
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The mountaineers are represented to have in general an amorous disposi- 
tion , their solicitude and attentions, when in love, are said to be unceasing 
If separated but for an hour, the lovers arc miserable , they conceal their meat 
to present to each other privately The lady dresses whatever nice things she 
can secrete from her parents, to treat her lover with , and he presents hex with 
rings and beads, and treats her with toddy They go to market, and ex 
change paun and cobacco , and, on their return, should they perceive an ac 
quauuance, they separate, to avOid being seen in company , but bj assigna- 
tion soon meet again They retire to sleep together, but seldom are guilty of 
drat indiscretion which re irreparable, though the fine for such imprudent 
conduct which the parties are afraid to conceal, is a hog and a goat to the 
Maungy, who sacrifices them on the spot where frailty made them transgress, 
and sprinkles some of the blood on them, to wash out the stain from his 
hnd, or rather to appease an incensed deity, who fads not to punish for such 
abominations Thus when a virgin is deflowered with hte consent, the blood 
of the offering is supposed lo atone for their sin Should the couple agree 
so come together as man and wife, the Maungy proclaims it , and they ate 
immediately considered to be married, without any further ceremony or ex- 
pence The man has the option of taking her for his wife she however has 
die privilege of demanding a regular marriage, which implies the usual pre- 
sents, and the time for the wedding is fixed. 

Polvgami is allowed A man may marry as many wives as his circum- 
stances will admit of, that is, as often as he can defray die expen ow of the 
nuptials When he sees a girl whom he wishes to espouse, he sends a friend 
to he parents to ask her in marriage thty refer him to die lady Should he 
obtain he consent, he acquaints the parents, who desire him to return to die 
Auitor, to advise him of their acquiescence, and that he may prepare the usual 
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presents of pooaate (beads) and tvbacane (a ting for the neck) to present to the 
lady , which being accepted, she is considered betrothed to him and he, as 
soon as he can procure money for the expence of the nuptials, must provide a 
turban for the lady s father, with one rupee also a rupee and a piece of doth 
for her mother , and a rupee and a piece of doth for several of the nearest 
relations These and the materials for the marriage feast being provided, a 
day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, with his relations, proceed to the 
bndc’s father's house, where they are seated on cots and mats, and after a re 
past, the bride’s father taking ha daughter’s hand, and giving it to the bride- 
groom, he publicly admonishes him to use her well and kindly, and not to 
murder her, threatening to retaliate , but if she should die a natural death, 
or by means of the deni, it cannot be helped On the conchiBjgn of this ex- 
hortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of his right hand, marks the 
bride s forehead vuth red paint, and the same little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride s right hand, he leads her out of the house to his 
own At the expiration of five days, the bridegroom, with his bride, returns 
to her father’s, well stocked with provisions for feasting, and, having passed 
two or three days with their parents, they go home, and the ceremony con- 
cludes 

A man dying and leaving widows, his younger brothers, or younger cousins 
of the first and second degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as wives 
If the parties agree on these occasions, the children go with their mother if 
the widow prefers returning to her relations, the children under ten years of 
age go with her, and she is entitled to a rupee and a piece of cloth annually, 
for bringing them up When arrived at that period of life, they are sent to 
the relation of their father who paid thor mother for taking care of them. 
When a woman has ten children, ha eldest brother may claim one , the right 

is 
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Is acknowledged from custom, though it cannot be enforced The child 
thus adopted by an unde, is treated as and has every privilege of his 
Own children Should this son by adaption arrive at manhood, die, and 
leave property, it u equally divided between the adopter and the father 
of the deceased. 

A mas desirous of minymg u widow, deputes a friend to ask her in 
marriage Should she consent, she refers him to her late husband s rcla 
lions, the nearest of whom, for hi* acquiescence, is entitled to two rupees 
and a turban The parents of the widow are next consulted Should they 
approve, they are entitled to some trifling presents, on which the father 
gives his daughter's hand, exhorting the bridegroom, as related in the de- 
scription of a marriage The red paint is not used on a second marriage 
a feast concludes the whole 

A man cannot marry a relation, though he may marry his wife s sisters, 
except in the instance of younger brothers, cousins, and nephews, receiving 
one cadi, or more, of their senior kinsmans widows, who are treated and 
considered as wives, though there is no expence nor ceremony attending their 
union 

Should a girl be compelled by her parents to many a man whom she 
dislikes, and should she be unhappy, and leave her husband, and, in 't—paT 
put an end to herself, the parents get a court appointed, to enquire howtheir 
aOQ in law behaved to their daughter If it should appear that he treated ha 
cruelly, he is considered guilty of murder, and fined, but not so heavily as 
is common for the commutation of blood If, on the contrary, it should 
appear that he behaved well to her, it is deemed suicide 


Should 
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Should a married woman elope with a man, and the party be pursued, 
seized, and brought back, judges are appointed to try the man , who is ge 
ncraliy fined one or two score of rupees The husband may or may not receive 
his wife, and the seducer has to pay the fine 

A man convicted of having committed adultery, is fined twenty or thirty 
rupees he is also obliged to furnish a hog the blood of which, being 
sprinkled on the adulterer and adulteress, washes au ay their sin, and, it u 
believed, will avert divine vengeance tlic ceremony ends with a feast, and, 
the parties thus punfied, the husband and friends are reconciled The 
adulteress in general reveals the secret, as a superstitious idea is entertained 
l^aat, if concealed, the inhabitants of the village will be visited by a plague, 
or that a tiger or venomous animal will destroy them When any of these 
happens, it is religiously believed to proceed from the immorality and evil 
doings of some individual, and as a punishment for some concealed sin to 
discover which they have practices, in which they place implicit faith one is 
called Sat one, and is as follows —A place large enough for a man to sic in, 
is brushed and washed, m the middle of which a small branch of the hak- 
tree » planted, and a person sits opposite to it, another supplies him with a 
few grains of rice, on a Bale-leaf, some of which he throws on the branch, 
the remainder he is to eat , the person who gave tc to him repeating, that he 
,s no swallow it in the names of all the inhabitants of the village, in which 
should the sinner be, « a believed God will make him throw up die nee 
Should this happen, he is next to eat some m the names of families, and 
again in die name of all the individuals who compose that on which the 
Satanc proof foils. Another is called Ckereten , and is thus — A stone is sus- 
pended to x suing, which, itis believed , will be tossed to and fro, on the name 
of the village, family, and offender The third is called Goitreen , and u of 
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a mote serious nature than the two former A pot with some cow-dung, oil, 
and water, is put on the fire , when boiling, a ring is thrown in , each person 
approaches to take out the rag, calling on God to protect him if innocent, 
and to bnm him if guilty On thu trial, it is believed, the innocent will 
escape unhurt in taking out the ring and that the guilty person will be se- 
verely burned, without being able to put his hand into the pot, as the mix- 
ture, it is said, will boil up to meet his hand 

When a married man has been detected in committing fornication, bis 
wife or wives may insist on a hog or goat being sacrificed, to sprinkle the 
blood over him Bang thus purified, it is believed thu ceremony expiates 
divine vengeance, which would sooner or later alight on him or some of bu 
family, for this sin 

Witchc-raft and sorcery are most firmly believed , and accidents or 
diseases, which elude their little skill in medicine, are attributed to some per- 
son supposed to be skilled in these arts, who has bewitched them. When 
such a conviction is admitted, the Chtrrtm is consulted, and again the Sa- 
itme, both repeatedlr, tdl some pet son be named To confirm this ideal 
proof, which is received as infallible, an ordeal » undertaken , and on the 
pan of such person (supposed to be bewitched) five men are employed who 
are qualified, and acquainted with tbs mode of tnaL Such as are bom un. 
maturely cannot be engaged m tt. These five proceed to 4 retired plate On 
the banks of a aver, before day-light, taking wash them wood of a particu- 
lar kind* and make a fire to heat an. iron , one of there is to- touch the iron 
when red hot noth ha tongue, b« is Erst to- bethe While he is performing 
Jus ablution, the others heat the tiOn when rtd hot, a ffitfe rice is thrown. 
t» it, in the name of the person accused of witchcraft,, and Bjrmab, theGod 
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of Fire, exhorted to do justice If it consumes, he is considered guilty , rf 
not, not the Tdtoo, or person who touches the iron, keeping one foot su 
the water, puts the iron to his tongue and must repeat it as often as nine 
times, if the first and second touch doe* not bum , which however cannot 
happen On the Tdtoo bong burned, the party return before sun me , and, 
on their approach to their village, the fhends of the uck person are called out 
to see the Tilton's tongue The person accused may object to the trial, and 
insist on ns being held over again, that two persons may go, on hit part, ro 
witness it On this proof, the unfortunate person is seized and punished, 
tsll he or she acknowledges the crime It must be a’so told who instructed 
him, or her, in the practice of this evil art The Lkmtraga, or warlock, it 
now brought to the sick person, to exorcise him from his spell Should he 
recover, the Cheuraga is compelled to pay one rupee 10 him, one to the 
Maungy of the village, one to the four persons who witnessed the ordeal, and 
eight annas to the Tdtoo On the other hand, should he die die Chaurag* 
must either suffer death, or redeem his life (at the option of the friends of the 
deceased) at the price established for the commutation of blood Again, 
the friends of the Chouraga may retaliate on the person whom their relation 
accused of having instructed him in sorcery 

It is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, when their respective 
mrts are pregnant, that the offspring, in the event of there being a boy and 
a girl, shall be named to each other On these occasions, the ceremony may 
be performed when tbe parties are about eight or ten yean old Should the 
father of die gul violate the engagement, and give his daughter to another 
person, the father of the boy will obtain a fine equal to the expence of a mar- 
nap* which u rated according to their circumstances whereas, should foe 
father of the boy, notwithstanding ha contract, many hit son before he hut* 

L a performed 
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performed his part, the father of tire girl is entitled to a fine of a turban and 
one rupee after which it may still be performed or not, as the parties mutu- 
ally agree 

When a woman is in labour, four or fire of her relations and neighbours 
assemble to attend her , amongst these, the most experienced docs the duty 
of a midwife The woman keeps her house for five days, and her husband 
attends her , during which he must not enter any person's house, or field, nw: 
until lie and his wife have washed their clothes and bathed On this day the 
child is named by the father, but, if he be not present, the mother gives a 
same however, this name may be changed before the child m weaned After 
this they go out as usual The women who attended her in child bed ate 
entitled to a feast, are anointed with ml, and their foreheads painted red A 
piece of doth is given to the one who performed the office of a midwife, and 
a little gram, or some other trifling acknowledgement, to the others for their 
friendly assistance 

When a child dies that is not weaned, the father sends a friend to his 
Mdtmgy, to solicit ground to bury the body , which being complied with, 
the corpse is earned to the grave, m a place allotted for public burial, and 
interred with its head to die north For infants of this description, no fur- 
ther ceremony is observed , but, when a child dies that has been weaned, at 
the expiration of five days, the relations and neighbours are invited to. a feast 
called Boge, which being prepared, the father, or neatest male relation, takes 
a little of every thing that may be dressed, and proceeds to the toed leading 
to the burying-ground, where he throws them away, m the name of God and 
the decerned , the intention of which is to avert the like misfortune m future; 
•ad,«WJWflg to hts house, the company are feasted, all observing die same 
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custom of throwing away a bttle, m the name of God and the deceased, pre- 
vious to eating Another entertainment, similar to this, is given at the ex- 
piration of a year, and, annually, at the thanksgiving for reaping the takaUo* 
and hsarane Some of each of these grains are thrown away, in the name of 
God and of the deceased 

When a child is still bom, the body is put into an earthen pot by the wo- 
men who attend, and covered with leaves , the father carries the pot into the 
jungles, places u near the stem of a tree, and covers it with some brash wood, 
where he leaves it, and there is no further ceremony 

The corpse of a person dying of the small pox or measles, is taken with the 
bed-stead into a jungle about a nnle from the village, and placed under the 
shade of a tree, where the body, the bed stead, and cloches, are covered with 
leaves and branches, and left. Those who attend the funeral, bathe before 
they return to their homes At the expiration of a year, the relations, being 
prepared for a festival, proceed out of the village on the road leading to where 
the body was placed, with all whom they invite , where one of the kinsmen 
having prayed, and thrown away a small portion of the lease, and made a 
lib won m the name of the deceased, the party assembled partake of it, and 
return, The bodies of most others, dying a natural dearb, are buried , and 
die cause assigned for disposing of the bodies of those who die of the small 
pur, as described above, is a superstitious idea, that such an acr will avert 
any further fatality , whereas, if buried, it will continue to rage, and carry off 
every inhabitant of tbe village , which is reported to have happened formerly 

Wsf&« a young man, or virgin, who is marriageable, dies, the father, or 
nearest relation, lends A friend jo solicit four cututs of ground, to bury die 

dec ei ued. 
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deceased, from the Maungy j who ask* if the relations propose putting the 
bed stead into the grave with the body , in which cue a rupee is paid to bin 
for the purchase of a Itog No time u lost u> carrying the body fir the bwy 
wg-grouftd, where a grave of a foot and a half, or two feet deep, being dug 
north and south, the head is placed towards the former pomt , the body is co- 
vered with pieces of green wood laid across « » after this some long grass, 
and then the earth which had been taken out, is thrown over the grass to 
conclude, small stones are bud to encompass the grave, and a few over the 
middle of the body No women or girts are allowed to go to funerals, nor 
are prayers said On the return of the party, it » customary for the whole 
to wash their legs and arms previous to entering their houses 

The bog which the Moungy had purchased with the rupee that was pud 
for permission to deposit die bed-stead with the corpse, is sacrificed by bun 
The liver being taken out and roasted, the Mtungy takes a small bit, tod cut 
mg it away with some of the blood, m die name of God and of the deceased, 
the remainder is divided among such men u tnav be present, Who repeat what 
the Mcnmgy had said, throwing a little away before they eat After this repast, 
the carcase is divided , the Moungy separating a fore-quarter for his family, 
shares on the remainder ui proportion with every inhabitant of the village- At 
the expiration of five days the Bcge 13 observed , and every family in foe vil- 
lage, or as many n the relations can en ter t ain, toe in viced When the father 
has performed the ceremony of carrying a Ittde of every thing that w dressed, 
with some spirits, provided solely for foe purpose of a libation, to foe road 
leading to foe barying-gtwnd, and there cast them away in foe aatoe of Goo 
and of the deceased, the company assembled are all served, whether male or 
female, old or young, on separate leaves $ and cad), previous to eating, -ob- 
serves the ceremony of throwing some away, as already related. Another 

Bags 
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Bags Bhdd at the erpirsrton of a year, differing only from the former in tic 
free use of liquor*. Ac die Annual thanksgiving for the reaping of the fatal 
md tutor, sorafc of each » thrown away, in the names of the deceased kins- 
men, far one or more years, according to the degree of propinquity and esu- 
uatKu m which each was held it however ceases at any tune that the rar- 
v iron remove from the village in which their kinsmen died 

Whbks chief of opulence and high rank is dangerously ill, he orders his 
relations, male or female, and vassals, to be assembled , as soon as they attend 
bun, he informs them of his situation , and, os they will observe he has not 
long to live, he desires them not to gnrve, but to be comforted, and points 
out the son whom he wills to be his successor Here primogeniture has no 
preference if he be a son, he must succeed *, a daughter cannot , though 
an idiot, it u to be understood his right , and some near kinsman is named 
by the dying man to be his son » guardian to him he bequeaths his territo- 
ries and fortune (though certain sums or pacts are to be distributed) and de- 
sires them to look to him for protection On his death a drum is beat to 
announce it to such as are at a di tancc that they may attend to eethe body , 
which a not removed before the vassals collect together, to be witnesses of 
the fact, it a then earned without the village, close to which it is interred 
•a- the bed stead, m the same manner as related of a young man sor virgin s 
funeral. A piece of silk, is spread over the grave, and stones placed so as to 
prevent the- wind blowing tt off a hut- is erected to shelter it, and, round 
die whole, a fence of ham bo os or stones The mourners, on their return, ob 
serve the usual oblation, and are feasted , but throw away some of whatever 

* Id lame of the upptba, mi may- be let elide, sad the succeision may be bequeathed to 
a brother, mu now the cefe is Mtomttrrj die prefcnt Chief brother to the late Maieift, wh« 
ttfu spa amioor.iucceeded by desire of the de crowd, jnd received imiKrher a widows as wive# 

they 
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they have to eat or drink, in the name of God and of the deceased, previous, 
to tasting it All who comeare thus treated in succession for five days, when 
the first Boge is kept , when the only difference between it and that of a Dun~ 
garrta, or vassal, is the greater expence from a concourse of relations and ad- 
herents assembling and that spirits are provided for than At the festivals 
for reaping the takdl and tosar, some of each is thrown away on the road lead- 
ing to the grave, as already described At the expiration of a year, the chief’s 
relations and vassals being invited for their second Boge, the Demamo and the 
heir pray at his door for the deceased, when all assembled partake of the feast, 
with the usual ceremony at the conclusion of this the fortune and goods of 
the deceased are divided the har taking one half, the other is equally di- 
vided among the sons, brothers, and nephews by the brother’s side Ne- 
phews by sisters do not share , the widows may, if the parties agree, or go 
with any of their hue husband's younger brothers, or nephews by the brother’s 
side, as wives If however the panics do not agree to come together, the 
mother of the heir has the option of remaining with her son, or of returning 
to her relations , the other widows must do the latter 

When a married woman dies, the widower observes the usual Boge at the 
two scared periods he is not allowed to many before the performance of the 
second, or at the expiration of a year , audit is customary to present the near- 
est kimsman of his deceased wife with one rupee and a turban, after which he 
may espouse as many wives as he pleases, or has a fortune to mammn. 

The body of a person who dies of a dropsy {Karat) h earned and thrown 
into a nver , if buned, it is apprehended the same disorder would return, m- 
fedt, and cany off the other inhabitants The funeral party having cast the 
body into the water, proceed to another part of the nver to bathe, and there. 
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having brought a feral and some tahil, at rice, some of each is thrown into 
the water, m the name of God and of the deceased, by all who are present, 
before they e« This is the only Bogt which is observed for persons dying 
Of a dropsy, though, at the thanksgiving, far reaping the Tak.tlho or hotar, 
some of each a thrown away in their names 

When a person has been lulled by a tiger the body or any part of it that is 
found, is covered with the branches of trees On the fifth day the relations 
of the deceased, with a large party proceed to the place where the remains of 
their kinsman lay, taking 0,1th them a new earthen vessel, a goat and ten or 
fifteen seer* of Takdl, or rice Being arrived at the spot, one of the nearest 
relations prays for foe deceased, m. which he is accompanied by the Dcmaum, 
at the end of their prayers, the farmer scatters some grams of rice, and cm* 
off the head of the goat, naming God and the deceased 1 he inonic it lie 
severs the head, he rushes iftto the midst of the party, who surround him 
the Dimtuttn at foe same time seizes the head of foe goat, sutks the reeking 
blood, and is supposed to become frantic he casts the head from him -nd 
springs after it, endeavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hideous noise 
as like that beast as he cad he looks about hr the preacher, whom it is the 
business of foe party to conceal, and prevent his touching Should he in his 
exertions accomplish this, a superstitious opinion is entertained that foe poor 
preacher will infallibly fill t sacrifice to a tiger When the Deim/mo a well 
weaned by his pranks, foe head of the goat is put under ground in the earthen 
vessel , this speedily restores his reason, and the preacher comes out in safety 
The patty thence retire to a small distance, have a feast, and return to their 
homes Af the expiration of s year, foe second Boge is held for foe deceased, 
in’ foe some manner as for any other relation, and foe same attention is paid 
te b« memory oa leaping foe TaiaBoo and Kotar 
Voi IV M 


When 
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Whev any person dies of the Moogdo, or Kory, a disease in which thd 
extremities decay and drop off, the body is buned with the usual ceremony* 
and the Boge is twice observed as usual, at which every sort of flesh, except 
goats, may be eaten fish is also forbidden In that disease goats flesh and 
fish are not allowed to the pauenc, which is the cause of their being forbid- 
den at the Boge 

Such as die of an epilepsy, are buned with the usual ceremonies at their 
Boge hogs flesh is forbidden, because those who are sutgect to the epilepsy 
are not allowed to eat it 

PtHSovs who are killed, and suicides, are buried with die usual cere- 
mony above recited 

When a Demarmo dies, his body is carried into the jungles and placed un- 
der the shade of a tree, where tt is covered with leaves and branches, and left 
on the bed stead on which he died The objection to interring hu remains u 
a superstitious idea, that he becomes a devil, and chat, if buned, he would 
return and destroy the inhabitants of the village , whereas, by placmg die 
body under a tree, he is thus compelled to play the devil in some other The 
usual Boge ceremonies are obferved, but cow’s flesh forbidden to be eaten at 
them Should a Demauno eat of it. Goo in his wrath would cause all hit 
functions to (ail in their effect 

It sometimes happen* that very old men, when they are very dangerously 
ill, desire their descendants and relations to be aisemblcd, to whom they give 
directions about the disposal of their body that is, if they wish not to be 
butted, some direct their remains to be placed under the shade of* tree, 

while 
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while others order them to be thrown into a river Their will m tins respect 
u strictly attended to-, and the two Bogt. ceremonies we observed 

Before die chiefs of the hills put themselves under the protection of the 
English government, wrongs and injuries committed by the inhabitants of 
one village on that of another, were in general decided by the sword but 
disputes and differences, whether with regard to property or otherwise, be- 
tween inhabitants of the same town, were always settled by the Maundy and 
his officers the first of them in rank is the CuImI (who is the chief s de- 
puty) next the Pkojedar , and lastly the Jemmadars, who have a certain num- 
ber of men under their authority, to inspect the conduct of the inhabitants 
and report it to the Phcjedat , to these, old and experienced men were added 
and usually called in to assist, when the subject of litigation was of inipon 
ance at present, none but trifling disputes arc settled by those officers, for 
murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents are brought to Bhigalptre or 
Rkjamahall , to be tned by an assembly of the chiefs, agreeably to the engage 
ments entered into by Mr Cleveland with the head Maungms Though 
the Mdungies of all the villages also assemble on these occasions, none but 
the Sirdar Maungus, or chiefs of tuppahs, and their Naths, or deputies, sit 
in judgment On passing sentence, it is customary for them to a.k the in- 
ferior Maungtts , if the decree be not just Should these question it, ano 

ther examination takes place, when the decision may be the same or 
amended. 

I have been present at several of these trials The forms observed, were 
first to swear in the judges according to their faith this being peculiar, 
their various ways of taking an oath may not be thought unworthy of d«- 
aenpopn. The hilhword Dttheen, is an oath. There is no particular officer 

Mi for 
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for administering oaths , any person may do it The form in general use at 
these trials, is, few a mountaineer to put a little salt on the blade of a Tulwar-, 
or scimitar, when he says, “ if you decide contrary to your judgment, and 
falsely, may this salt he your death The person swearing having repeated 
this unprecanon, and applied it to himself, the part of the blade where die 
salt is, is held above his mouth, which he opens, and it is washed off into his 
mouth with some water, that he may swallow « Those who, from indispo- 
sition or infirmity, do not like to swallow die salt, repeat the oath, putting 
their hand on iwn arrows fixed transversely in the ground, at about a cubit’s 
distance, with some salt between them On some occasions a man swearing 
repeats the oath, with his hand on a sword, while others repeat it, laying 
bold of any person’s hand and all these forms are considered equally bind- 
ing Next, »he commitment and charge are read and explained by the col- 
lector s officer, in his, the collector's presence, then the delinquent must state- 
his defence or confess his c xme, sitting on his hams , after which the Moungr 
and Vhojedar of the village where * was committed, declare what they know 
of it Here the cnmroal » apparently his own accuser, by never deviating 
from truth, the vice of lying being considered an aggravation of any crane; 
but I have known the accused refuse to speak , for lying has not obtained 
much among these highlanders A man convicted of falsehood , or who vio- 
lates a promise, is called passiaty, the meaning of which b, a person to 
whom no credit is due, though he should tnj speak truth, and whose pro- 
fesMons or promises arc not to be depended on Such a person is nwt ad- 
mitted on any arbt ration, or onany committee to settle tnvial differences. 

Formerly, when a man of one village had a clsacn upon aft inhabitant of 
another, it was not uncommon, if tbe latter donned M,and refused to have the- 
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nutter bronght to tral, for die complainant to apply to the chief of his vil- 
lage, to mute with die heads of one or two others, to whom presents were 
made in proportion to foe nature of the dispute, to form a junction with all 
their vassals to plunder the village where justice was denied, and to carry 
off the offender the division of die booty was according to the rates allowed 
the Maungus, their officers, and vassals In such troublesome tunes much 
was not taken, as all property, not of immediate use for domestic purposes, 
was usually concealed, the chiefs could therefore only have the first choice 
of the utensils and apparel which fell into their hands The relations and 
chief of the village from which the captive was taken, after some time were 
wont to send a preient to the complainant, acknowledging the demand , 
and promising to abide by the award which arbitrators should give, on 
his being released these condioons were complied with, riic prisoner was 
enlarged, and he and his relations had to make good the loss sustained by 
die inhabitants of the plundered village, as weU as to pay the costs of the 
arbitration 

It florae times happened on such occiuions as the above, that the inha- 
bitants of the village intended to be plundered, got intelligence of the de* 
«ign, and the cause of it on which rt was usual for the Mmmgj to call on 
hia vassal, to answer to foe accusation if he acknowledged it, an ambassa- 
dor was dispatched to the complainant, desiring him to desist from his mien 
tion, and to name arbitrators, that justice might be done - on the other 
hand, if the charge was denied, and the accused exhorted his Chief to stand 
on -the defensive, with an assurance that he would either prove hts inno- 
oenne^afsw the invasion, or make good the loss sirrained on both sides, the 
vassals were assembled and stationed to guard, every avenue leading to the 
village- Night attacks were most common but these precautions were in 

general 
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general sufficient to induce the assailants to defer a scheme which was merely 
so plunder, and, as long as the defendants were alert, nothing was at- 
tempted, the invaders therefore kept in thar neighbourhood, and, when 
they were harassed by watching, the party advanced, and a man was sent 
forward to scatter a soporific dust to windward of the village, which, it was 
believed, would put every inhabitant in it to sleep in less than an hour after 
dark In this persuasion they rushed on to plunder, and, canying off all 
that was valuable, retreated , soon after which a deputation was sent from 
the despoiled village, desiring an arbitration to be appointed to try whether 
the accusation was just which was alleged against the inhabitant of it if 
proved, he was bound to make good the loss sustained, as well as to com- 
mute the lives that might have been lost on both sides on the other hand, 
if acquitted, all this fell on the accusers 

When a man by accident kdied one of lus brother sportsmen m hunt- 
ing, it was customary for the party to carry the body to the village, where 
the relations of the deceased, having declared the party had no right to slay 
then kinsman, set out and implored the assistance of a neighbouring Mtwngy 
with his adherents, to obtain justice having succeeded, they returned in 
force to plunder the homicide s houses, and took eatables from every house 
»n die village at the conclusion of this violence, the serdsrs of the milage 
as embled to sit in judgment on the part of the hunters, whilst those of the 
assailants met them on die part of the kinsmen of the deceased The sen- 
tences on such occasions were seldom less than ten or twelve scores of rupees, 
as a commutation fix the blood of. the msnslayer, two-thirds of which can 
som he had to pay, and the remainder was recovered from the party of hunt- 
ers When the above fine was realized, another complaint was made by foe 

relations 
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relations of the deceased to the Matmgy of the village to which he belonged, 
claiming some consideration for the children which he might have begotten 
had he lived Judges being appointed to examine the second demand, the 
fine was about two or three scores of rupees from the homicide 

When a woman had poisoned her husband, and confessed the fact, judges 
were appointed to settle a just retribution , ten or twelve scores of rupees 
were commonly adjudged, and the sum was recovered from the woman and 
her relations, to whom she was returned 

A verson convicted of stealing cloth, was not fined more tlian five or six 
rupees, and a turban , yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, 
was in general let off, on paying one rupee, and producing one hog and a 
turban 

When an orphan, who had no relations or property, was convicted of 
stealing money, grain, or cloth, he was compelled to restore the stolen 
goods, and flogged and discharged Judges were not appointed for such a 
trial, as the accused was supposed neither to have property nor friends to. 
pay the fine for him 

When gram had been stolen, and the thief unknown, the Chtrretn was 
first resorted to whether this was successful or not, the Safatu was next 
tried to confirm the discovery, which might have been made by the Ckcrreen, 
or m find the thief by it if tbe Cherreen bad been unsuccessful, lathe event 
of both foiling, or on their bang firmly dented by the accused, he was com- 
pelled to attempt the Gvbereen, which was deemed unerring. On such slen- 
der 
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der proof the accused wm seiaed and punished, oft be acknowledged tie- 
theft, and declared whether any person advised bun, or w»tn accomplice » 
he was then set at liberty, and judges were apponttod by the Mounjy of the 
village to inquire what damage had bees sustained , which the accused was 
obliged to make good, and to fine him according to the nature and extent 
of bra crime On these occasions the fines were heavy, to deter others from 
committing similar offences 

YVitbn a chief had killed a poor man, the officers of his owa vtlbtge^and 
those of a neighbouring village, were assembled, with some sage old men 
for the trial Should the fact be established, the relations of the deceased 
might refuse a commutation for the blood of the murderer, in which ease 
he was delivered up to them to be pur to death, ami his kinsmen had to pay 
the expences of the trial The ransom was m general ten or twelve sewer 
of rupees , but the relations of the deceased had the option of remitting the 
fine, sod of pardoning the murderer 

All applications to a chief to apprehend any person in a ov-d cause, and 
to appoint judges for a trial, are accompanied with a fee, and any person 
borrowing money for that purpose, is compelled to pay two rupees for every 
one so borrowed, at the issue of the sou, whether he gains it or not 

A crib* has no more right: to strike.* poor man than the latter has to 
strike bun the crunc and punishment in either case a equal. Should a 
chief without provocation stake a poor man and draw blood, the lauzcxaa- 
pltens to the Cutwal, who with the PiujeAtr > and some old men, being 
assembled, and having heard the complainant, they depute an agent to theu- 
chief, to require him to answer the charge , which being acknowledged, Ac 

agent 
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agent retains, and informs the coart that the offender confesses hu crime 
the complainant then demands a certain sum for reparation, and the agent 
sets out to the offender, who, on begging a remission of the fine, in general 
gets off by furnishing a hog , which being killed, the blood is sprinkled on 
the wounded person A similar misfortune is thus supposed to be averted* 
and the parties reconciled, the aggressor pa} mg the expences of the trial 

Should a man borrow some A osarane for seed from another, and refuse to 
repay for eight or ten years and till he is compelled, the lender, on establish- 
ing the loan before judges, will receive three rupees for each seer that is due 
to lum 

The same penalty is kvied from those who refuse to repaj a loan of fa- 
kalho 

Whoever accuses a man of committing incest with his mother, on proof 
of such abuse before a jury , will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a 
hog for a feast to his judges. 

Should a man, who is sober and walking about, (ouch another who is 
asleep, or sitting, with h» foot, the aggressor will be fined a rupee foe the 
complainant, and a hog for a feast 

A person committing the same offence while dzunltf is let off on giving 
* fiend to foe complainant 

Should a man who u intoxicated, by day-light, and wJUmgly vomit on 
another, on conviction before judges, he will be fined a turban and one rupee 

Vol IV N should 
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should he however, from its being dark or otherwise, not see the person, he is 
forgiven 

Should a man seize and cultivate a field which his neighbour had begun 
to dear, this offence not being cognizable before judges, the latter impre- 
cates divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it It 11 believed that his pray- 
ers will be attended to, and that the produce will be small comparatively 
with former years. 

If two men quarrel, in their cups, and blood be shed, — when sober, judges 
are appointed, and the person who cut his antagonist is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood of which is sprinkled over the wounded person, to purify him, 
and to prevent ins being possessed by a devil the flesh of whatever has been 
sacrificed is eaten, and a feast reconciles the combatants , but, if the men 
quarrel while sober and one be wounded, judges are appointed, and, exclu- 
sive of a hog or a fowl for the purpose above described, the person who drew 
blood from his antagonist is fined one rupee, and a hog for the Maungy of 
the village and, at the discretion of the judges, is compelled to pay a fine to 
his wounded antagonist 

Should a mao, by design or accident (in carrying fire) sec fire to a jun- 
gle, whatever loss » sustained by the flames spreading, and burning gram, 
or mens property, be must make it good If a town should be set on fire 
by accident, and the whole be burned, the persoo who accidentally caused 
the loss is not fined, because th# loss sustained would be too great for one 
person or family to defray , but, if only one or two houses should be burned, 
the offender and family are obliged to make entire restitution. 
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Ip a man be detected by a woman strung an her cot, and she complain* 
of the impropriety, and demands a fowl as a forfeit, he complies , but she re- 
turns it on the other hand, if a man detects a woman sitting on his cot, and 
be complains and demands a fowl, she must produce it, and he kills the fowl, 
sprinkling the blood on the cot to purify it the woman is then pardoned 

Wombs at certain tunes are considered impure should one in such a 
condition touch a man by accident, even with her garment, he is defiled , 
and for this offence she is fined a fowl, which is sacrificed, and the blood 
sprinkled on the man to purify him Women at such rimes may talk to 
men, but not touch them A man, whose wife has that impurity, must not 
himself during that period sit on a chiefs cot , for so doing the fine is a fowl, 
and the blood is sprinkled on the cot to purify it He must not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a festival during such period of separation 
and any person detected in this o Since, must pay the expencc of purification 
from this pollution by another festival, to be held for that purpose at his vx- 
pence. 

Whbs a patty are assembled to go a hunting, and have arrived at their 
ground, the Ckerrtm is held to ascertain which of the party will be most 
acceptable to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for the success they may 
have , two hen s eggs are given to the person named This ceremony over, 
some are stationed at the skirts of the wood, while others scour it to drive the 
game to them- On their killing either a hog or a deer, the preacher 
breaks one of the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the contents 
on its head, at the same ume returning thanks to Autcha, the God of 
Hunting- This is observed on the death of all large game On thar return 

N a home 
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home with their game, the heads, the tails, and flesh oa the inside of the 
loins, being separated, are considered sacred , and women are not allowed 
to taste of those parts , but the hunters feast on them, and the rest (one hind 
quarter being first given to the fortunate sportsman for his share) is equally 
dtvided among the patty for their families When the hunters have finished 
their repast, the one who killed the game sacrifices a fowl to Abtoha, the 
blood of which is shed on the fore teeth of the game, with thanksgivings 
to the God , and the preacher, having cut up the heart, that the blood of it 
may fall on his bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying again to 
Autgha 

Should a woman privately cat of those parts of which they are forbidden 
to taste, the mountaineers believ- that Autgha will be offended, and pre- 
vent then having any success in hunting on any future excursion , and, if 
they do not happen to lull some game, the failure is attributed to the above 
cause , and the Cherreen, or suspending a stone to a stung, u resented to, to 
discover the offender, who, on such doubtful proof, is fined a fowl , which, 
being sacrificed to Aptgha, the God is thus supposed to be appeased, and 
will be propitious to them on the next hunting party 

It a hunter goes out alone, and wounds some game, and returns for 
assistance to find and bring it home, those who go with him are entitled 
to one half 

When it is found that wild boars or other -game have been in * culu 
vweddfeld, the owner leaves a -rood Tor the beasts to return, and erects a stage 
to Wttdi their coming at night Should he wound any, he repairs to his vil- 
lage to announce his success, and to bear up for volunteers to assist Jhim in 


ascertain- 
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ascertunmg which way the game went, that they may know where to find it 
is the morning They are direded in this by the groaning of the animal, 
which cannot run far, the poison which they use on their arrow* being of a 
moit subtile nature , yet Us being of so fatal and noxious a quality does 
not prevent their eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of the 
flesh round the arrow, which is thrown away I heard an instance of a 
man a eating that part, and dying soon after A sportsman, who goes out 
alone, keeps half of whatever game he kills , the remainder (after the Mamgy 
lias taken several joints of the chine) is divided among the inhabitants of the 
village. 

A skilful and fortunate sportsman, who gives up all his time ro hunt- 
ing, daily kills more or less When ten or twelve score heads of game have 
fallen by his skill, it u customary for him to take all the teeth and horns 
to a convenient place for prayer, and to sacrifice a hog over them to Aut- 
gha, the God of .Hunting, who some times favours the huntsman by draw- 
ing some game within view of the festival, that he may sally forth to kill it , 
-»nrt whatever his success may be on this occasion, it is considered as an addi 
non to his offering, and accord mglj eaten on the same altar It is to be 
observed, that every sacrifice to their God is eaten. 

When a hunter wounds game winch he cannot find, he returns home 
to collect his friends to go in search of it in the interim, should any person 
or persons pick it up, carry it off and eat it,— on detection, they will be fined 
by she judges five rupees and as many hogs, though the complainants in 
general let such offenders off, on their delivering one rupee and one hog. 

iDoa* chat will hunt are held us esc nation by the mountaineers , and any 
person killing one, is fined ten or twelve rupees 

Tan 
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The penalty for killing a cat is whimsical a person guilty of it must col- 
lect all the children of the village, and distribute salt among them, that he 
may avert divine vengeance 

It is related that a man, sitting with another, observed his companion’* 
clothes on fire, and that, for informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, 
to shed the blood of it on his burned clothes for his friend s officious kind- 
ness, observing also that die clothes were bis and that he had no business 
to say any thing about them This practice is now obsolete as for as regards 
the exaction of a fowl , but the circumstance is related to this day 

Hosfitai.it sr is considered a virtue, and when a relation or a man of 
rank comes to see his friend he is kindly received, and treated as sumptu 
ously as the ability of the host will admit of Strangers travelling are well 
received , a house and bedding is allotted them, and the inhabitants contri- 
bute to furnish them, with as much provisions as the} can eat. 

When a peasant waits on his chief to represent any grievance, having 
made his salam, be is not of himself to enter on the subject of it, unless he 
is desired, as his chief may be thinking of business of importance, when it 
would be improper and disrespectful to interrupt bun , but due attention is 
always paid to the complainant. 

A feasant does not sit m the presence of his chief without being desired 
to do so , and respect requires that he should decline it two or three times 
before he obeys, taking care to sit at a good distance When business leads 
them to their chief, it is customary to have him previously advised of it 
A man who has business, if he has any penetration, will observe at a dis- 


tance 
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tance what humour hi* chief is in, before he approaches him If he fhould 
seem pleased, they think it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a re* 
spectful distance, and advancing but a step or two as desired, but, if he is 
in an ill humour, the complainant generally defers his suit. It is considered 
disrespectful in an inferior, even to enter a chief’* house without being 
invited When a chief visits another chief, the guest is always desired to seat 
himself first 

Is addition to the foregoing account, a few general remarks ma> neither 
be deemed superfluous nor unnecessary The natives of these lulls arc 
mostly very low in stature, but stout and well proportioned 1 o find a man 
six feet high would, I believe, be a phenomenon there are nnny less than 
four feet ten inches, and perhaps more under five fret three inches than 
above that standard It may not however be far from the truth to considei 
tltai as the medium size of their men A flat nose seems the most cha- 
racteristic feature , but it is not so flat as the Cttffret of Afuca, nor are 
their lips so thick, though they arc in general thicker than the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring plains I shall not pretend to say whether they ought 
to be considered the aborigines or not as they have no letter, figure, or 
hieroglyphic, all accounts of their ancestors are oral It will however be 
remembered, that they consider themselves descended from the eldest of the 
seven brothers who, according to their tradition, peopled this earth, and who 
was an outcast for receiving his portion of every thing eatable on an old 
dish , that the hills m the districts of Bhagalfore and RitjamakaU were allot 
ted for him and hu descendants these being rather unproductive, and their 
wealthy neighbours refusing to associate with them, they had no alternative 
but that of plundering These causes are assigned for their remaining is 

barbarous 
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barbarous ignorana. In number*, the hill language has only wofds for one 
and two, which arc ntrtOinly expressed, as applies! to <5flerent subjects they 
however use the Hindu words in counting from two to twenty , and, when 
reekomng any thing which exceeds that quantity, they begin agam at one, 
numbering by scores Of their manufacture and commerce, little can be said 
The small and common Hndostanj bedsteads are made by the highlanders, 
and brought down for sale, with the wood work of ploughs ruddy shaped 
Wood for various purposes, as well as for fire, with charcoal, and planfcs 
shaped with a batch“t (probably that they may be more portable) are also 
brought down for sale to these, bamboos, cotton, honey, plantains, sweet 
potatoes and occasionally small quantities of gram, may be added, and will, 
l believe, include all the articles, which they barter for their few wants from 
the plains such as salt, tobacco, rice for the purpose of worship, cloth, 
iron heads for arrows, hatchets, crooks, and such iron implements as they 
may ha\e occasion for I may add, that they have no manufactures ex- 
cept the bed steads, there is nothing made in the hills they are even in- 
debted to their neighbours on the plains for earthen pots Salt and tobacco 
are their principal Wants , for, in describing such hill villages as are newest 
market-towns, or such as have hauls on the plains, it u common to say, 
such x hill village is supplied with these article* by such a town on the 
plains Thus thetr trade is confined to a very narrow compass Cultivation 

is in as unimproved and rode a state as it well can be, and seldom mare ex- 
tensive than for the immediate consumption of the cultivator and his family 
The women as well as men work in their fields The bringing of wood and 
water for all domestic purposes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all house affairs, 
belong to the former, and they are also employed in carrying wood, bam- 
boos, and other things to market on the plains, to exchange for salt and to- 
bacco 
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bacco Hence it appears, that the greatest share of labour (alls to the wo 
men , and a man is nch in proportion to the number of his wires, who 
are so many labourers There are two sorts of soil which the mountain- 
eers cultivate, the one a black earth, which is esteemed the best, the in- 
ferior is called red, is soft and of the nature of clay Where there u 
earth sufficient for the purpose of cultivation on the sides and tops of hills, 
the trees, with which these hills arc well covered, are cut, leaving pretty' 
large stumps, and such as cannot be conveniently moved, or are wanted, are 
burned where they fell, tn the places so cleared Holes are made from three 
to four inches deep with i piece of hard wood pointed, in the middle of 
Ju tie, or setting in of the rains in each of these two grains of lakaHoo, two 
of Kosarane, two or three of Behan t and from five to seven of Niuto, are 
thrown in, when they are filled with earth 1 Jiese holes ire nor made nearer 
than a cubit and a half, if less space was left, the gram would he too thick 
and not so productive Koppai, Gungarea, Mooto, and Koodama, are scatter- 
ed m the same field, with Masses, which is sometimes scattered, and af others 
put into separate small holes In this field Kuldee is also planted, and slips 
of the Moralise , Bar sally, or yams, are cultivated, and grow wild likewise, 
Takalko, or Indian com, is the same as what is variously named in the plains 
Bootah, Janeara, Jewar , Mucha , but is larger and better on the hills, and is 
reaped in November Kosarane is like the Callye grain of the plains m taste, 
but a white, and rather huger it is reaped at the latter end of November and 
beginning of December , L&hary is a large pea, reaped tn December , Natlo 
» a round seed, reaped m December , Kappat is cotton, and does not flower 
before the thud year, when it is gathered in March, uPprtl, and May and sells 
for as much as cotton produced in the plains , Gungarea is a grata smaller 
than the Chttmte of the plain, is reaped in September and October, Mooto u 
somewhat like the Gungarea , and reaped at the same tune, Koodam is also 
Von IV O very 
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very small grain, and reaped as the two former. Masse is the same an- the 
Bhattmoss of the plains, but a smaller grain, and is reaped in September and 
October, Kiddie is a large plantain, bears some fruit the second year, b»t 
more plentifully the third and fourth, after which it declines, Marallee is the 
Kupeas the Sakkcrhtnd, or sweet patatoe of the plains, but much larger, is 
taken out of the ground in November , December , and January The fore- 
going mdudes all the cultivated productions of the bills they are, as may 
be supposed, of a hardy nature, and are plentiful or scanty, in proportion to 
their having enough or too little rain, for they mm entirely to the mon 
soon for water, having neither reservoirs, nor any method of watering their 
fields , which in feet might not be possible, from their situation This last 
season their crops in general failed, from want of rain on these occasions,, 
the mountaineers nit more wood and bamboos, and make greater quantities 
of charcoal, for which thev find a ready mart in the lowlands, and exchange 
it for grain From this resource, and the thnftyness of some among them- 
selves, who are provident, they averted a femme during the great scarcity 
1769 and 1770 many of the- inhabitants of chjs plajfi* retired to the hdlB, 
where they got a subsistence * but, having associated and maodwith the- 
highlanders, they of course lost that cases, and therefore many remained 
with them. The TaioBoo is the most productive of jwy of thejr.gnun, and 
is their chief suhsistencc^ There are 00 eaculfeW herbs, nor garden stuff’on,. 
the hills PtmgdoaUee, the same nJfootitt* in the lowlands, grows wild, and<- 
is larger than the Sooner. In times of .scarcity, Sktgjab (in. Aftow, Jhgtmr}* 
is found m. the jungfes, bat it must be boifod.W wycrahwaten^or well joust- 
ed, and is a dangerous unwholesome food of much th* same nature. 1* Km- 
dajke, which is sliced, thm and btated in four waters, otherwise it » poison-" 
ops. The Mango- tree* TamtmJ, KutM, Baft, BurrtI, Bayer, MowmiS* 

Jam** 
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Jaman, Piuhai, Dtoeif Cttdjoor, that yields a bad kind of date and 'Ktanrf, 
•with others peculiar TO the bills, grow wild Their domestic animals are 
hogs, goats, -and fowls they hate also some dogs and cats, the wild animals 
are tn general the same that are met with in the plains, except * species of 
large deer, ahd another remarkably small , the former are called Mask, and 
*he fatter Marroo 

Trrfc internal government of the hills, or the connection between the 
Mamgy and his Dungorear (adherents) is a simple engagement for muru d 
protection The Mamgy swears to do them justice in disputes among them- 
selves, and not to suffer them to be oppressed by others, and they, on their 
parr, swear fidelity to him, as long as he shall protect them and do them 
justice a failure on either part dissoK es the contract , in fine the Maun*} is 
no more than prtnm inter pares The Dmgarear npplj to him for land to 
cultivate, and he allots it when the crops arc ripe, the Cntu /' and Pho- 
jeJar, on the part of the Mamgy, repair with the proprietor of each field 
to estimate what portion he can afford to give his Mamgy thus an easy 
and amicable contribution is levied by the consent of the cultivator, who 
has no fixed proportion to yield to his chief If the crops be luxuriant, 
he willingly gives what he can spare, if scanty, very little is demanded if 
obstinately refused (a case which seldom or never happens) the MOungi 
cannot forcibly take any part , but, as a punishment, he can prevent this 
tafiractory Duugarear from cultivating in lus territory again The Cutwal 
and Phyedar receive a little gnun for their trouble, or perhaps the Maungy 
remits the it contribution , for these officers, as well as the Mamgy himself, 
cultivate their fields they have no salary the stations perhaps give them 
some degree of consequence, and on all trials they either receive some 
Compensation, or are feasted , the latter however, from their disputes in ge- 

O a neral 
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ncral being trivial, a most common The appointment of Gutovah, Pheje~ 
dors, and Je/madars, belong to the Mmngtei , and he can dismiss from office 
when any of them offend , the Jemmadar b merely an honorary officer I 
cannot now learn at what period the hill villages were formed into Tuppahs 
It seems however to have been an association for mutual protection , for the 
■War Maungy, or chief of a Tuppdh, receives no contribution from any 
village but his own, or one in which he resides when appealed to, or 
applied to for justice-, he is paid in proportion to the amount or magnitude 
of the cause He could assemble the several Maungtcs vmh their adherents 
on any offensive or defensive operations, but could not compel those to act 
who disapproved of the motives In their wars, when highlanders were made 
prisoners, they were either set at liberty, or were ransomed In their 
descents into the plains they were not however so merciful, all who 
opposed them were pur to death , those who made no defence, women and 
children, were stripped of such valuables as they might have, but neither 
punished nor maae prisoners On such occasions the chastity of women 
was held inviolable , for it was believed, if any of the assailants commit- 
ted violence on die persons of females, that he would infallibly lose his 
reason and die The bow and arrow is the only arms peculiar to these 
mountaineers , some few have swords, and still fewer have match locks , but 
these probably were collected in their predatory inclusions into the plains, 
either in war or hunting In general, they use the bow and arrow in the 
former, but always in the latter, though, l da not dunk they aw expert 
archers, when it i» considered they are all hunters from the time they can 
carry these arms, and are so fond of that divewon, that they go out at all 
seasons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratification whreb it afford* 
foetss. A poisoned arrow is always used m hunting, but never in war,. 
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though they generally had them, as tc is said, to be prepared for any game 
that might start. 

There are no slaves on the hills, slavery can neither be said to have 
been tolerated, nor forbidden Parents never sell their children , and those 
who hire themselves as servants, stay no longer than they sgree with or like 
their masters 

Enough may have been said of their modes of worship they are not 
the first race of people who, we are taught, believed that the chief means 
of pleasing the Gods, and of pacifying them when they were angry, con- 
sisted in certain ceremonies sacrifices, and feasts, in the due observance of 
which they conceive their welfare depends for, in praying, die suppliant 
says little more than to recommend himself and family to the Supreme 
Being and subordinate Deities, and to promise oblations at the shrine of 
the God he then worships, provided he is fortunate, and enabled so to do 
by his prosperity Their expiatory sacrifices are however confined to the 
brute creation , there is no instance of their offering up any of the human 
species to appease the Gods, who are supposed to be abundantly pleased 
by the votaries feasting as large congregations of men as they can afford to 
entertain , for, m proportion to the expence in meat and spirituous drink, 
the piety of the votary is measured The part which the Demauno, their 
oracle, “ dreamer of dreams,” bears in their ceremonies and forms of worship, 
hat already been described Before a man vows to sacrifice at any shrine, 
he consults the Chemen and Satara when these agree, he repairs to the 
Dewauno, without informing him of the result of those two processes, but 
explains to him the cause of waiting on him the Demount is allowed one,, 
two, and even three nights to confer with the Deity in a vision, to pre- 
scribe. 
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aqnbe -wbai the suppliant ought to do , and,a*diis bflEewed he has fhmdnr 
mtercou"*e with God in hti dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when 
they differ from what was discovered by the Cherreen and Satane, these arc 
‘held over again to reconcile them The women neither offer sacrifices, nor 
approach the shrines of their Gods , even husbands ace forbidden to partake 
of festivals during the separation of tbcir vpivee These prohibitory laws 
regarding women are of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known 

Co los EL Brown, in bis account of these hills, forwarded to government 
in 1779, observes that it was about fifteen years since the hid - people 
had any government among themselves of a general nature , daring which 
period they had become dangerous and troublesome to the low country, 
that their ravages had been the more violent, as they were stimulated by 
haired against the ZenmuJan, for having cut off several of their chiefs by ' 
treachery The Colonel might have added, that, during that interreg- 
num or dissolution of government, it was a common practice for the Ze- 
rnndars on the skirts of the lulls to invite the chiefs m their vicinity, with 
their adherents, to descend and plunder the neighbouring Zemmkrui , 
for which, and for the passage through their lands, the mountaineers di- 
vided the booty with them. Thus, at one tune, from repeated acts of 
treachery m the Zemindars, the mountaineers were provoked to take ample 
vengeance cm them, and their unhappy ryots , and at other tmres, from 
their engaging the chiefs to make predatory incursions, to which they were 
strongly mated, no less from c desire of plundering their more opulent 
neighbours, than from the difficulty of o braining salt and tobacco from the 
hauls, all friendly intercourse was at a stand , the low country bordering 
on the hills was almost depopulated, and travellers could sot pass with 
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safety Betwoeft Ekaugtdpere and Furruckabad, nor could boats, wi thom dan* 
ger of bong plundered, put to for the night on the south side of the Gan- 
ges between the before-named places It was at this period of double ties* 
chety on the part of tbe Zemauhn, and predatory hostilities on the part of 
the mountaineers (from which it may not be a strained inference, that the 
machinations of the former were in a- great measure the cause of that ne- 
cessity which compelled the latter to such, frequent and fatal descents, when 
these public and private incendiaries were making tage strides in ruining 
these once fertile districts) that Captain Brook e was stationed « uh a corps 
of light infantry, to Avert their utter destruction. On this duty, it is 
well known that he acquitted himself with great credit, from his uncom- 
mon exertions and success in pursuing the unfortunate mountaineers unto 
their hills, where numbers must have unavoidably fallen for it became 
unquestionably necessary to impress thetov with a dreadful awe of our prow- 
ess aBd in this harrassing and unpieasutc waifare, I have been well in- 
formed by officers who were with Captain Brooke, that his gallant con- 
duct could nor be too much commended HO made them sensible of die 
mofficaoy ofoppesmg-bim* in the field, and invited -the- chiefs to- wait upon him 
and negotiate when he- gave a fnut to those who came, and made them 
presents of turbans i bus before afl y permanent establishment took piece, he 
was- succeeded in die command of the light infantry by Captain Bsdwke, 
who made farther progress in conciliating the minds of the discomfited 
mouRtuseenh He placed them on the road foam Furruekthad, near Col- 
l*ng, to protect the Dawks, 01 1 which doty they sail continue From this 
and other measures of hts, Capam Brooks and he, in will be allowed, laid 
thvfoottdioon for the molt permanent and happy settlement concluded with 
th* hill-chiefs by the late Mr Augustus Cleveland, that could possibly 
be attained He was sensible, from the. rapine and decay of these districts, 

than 
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that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers ought to bt purchased , 
and while he was reconciling them to become subjects to the British govern- 
ment, he bestowed liberal presents in money and clothes to the chiefs, and 
to all the men and women who came down to him Of his generosity 
they speak with gratitude and for the blessings and benefit which they 
derive from the wise and judicious conditions which he granted, and which 
were confirmed by government, I hope they will Cver have reason to be 
thankful as long as that government lasts, the comforts and happiness 
which they derive from them must ever ensure their obedience To engage 
their confidence, Mr Cleveland, in the early part of his intercourse with 
the mountaineers, entertained all who offered their services as archers, and 
appointed many of the relations of the chiefs, officers they were not (nor 
are they as rangers, though they very seldom now ask their discharges) 
bound to serve for any limited time , the corps, of course, constantly fluc- 
tuated, and was frequently, I understand, above a thousand strong He 
clothed them, and in less than two years after they were formed, from 
the confidence he had in their attacliment and fidelity, obtained fire arms 
for them , in the use of which, I may venture to observe, that they are 
expert, and have address , and l can also without hesitation assert, that they 
are capable of as high a degree of discipline as any native corps in the set 
vice , and I trust I shall have the happiness to prove this in due tune Ex- 
clusive of having thus employed so many of the mountaineers, Mr Cxbvb- 
l avd fixed the salary of ten rupees per mouth for each chief of a Tuffah, 
three rupees ditto for each of his Nath, and two for the Mawtgy of each 
village, from which there shall be a man enrolled in the hill rangers , but 
from such as supply not a man, the inferior Matmgy receives no monthly al- 
lowance. In consideration of these establishments, I understand, the chiefs 
are not only responsible for the peaceable deportment of thar own adherents, 

but 
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but bound to deliver overall delinquents, and disturbers of the public peace 
within their own brails, to the collector, to be tried by an assembly of the 
chiefs, either at Bhaupdpore or Rajaviahall, as already related It has ever 
been customary on these occasions to feast the chiefs so assembled When 
any report is to be made to the collector, it is the duty of a Nath to wait on 
him with it, should the chief be indisposed or otherwise prevented 

From these happy and admirable arrangements, digested by Mr Clevf 
land, whose name ought to be dear both to the natives of the hills and 
lowlands, the case, comfort, and happiness of the former « ensured (lor which 
they are grateful, and speak of him with reverential sorrow)and peace and safety 
secured to the latter and if they hate any goodness, they ought not 10 b 
less thankful These solid and essential benefits are attended comparatively 
with but a trivial expence, and must ultimately be an advantage to govern* 
ment I have been led to say more on this subject than 1 intended , j ct it 
may not be thought foreign to it, to add, that the AumUh and Zemndtu , 
erected a monument to the memory of Mr Cleveland, nearly mtlic fori j 
of a Pagoda, and that another was also erected at the expence of gove rumen . 
by the order of the Honourable the Governor-General and Council, on which 
M the following inscription. 

To the memory of Avorinre Cliveiasd, Etq 
Bite collector of the district! of Bbaugulpon sod Rijtmahail, 

Who, without bloodshed or the tenors of authority, 

Employing only the meansof conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
Attempted and accomplished 

The enure subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the jungle terry of Sdjtmabiill, 
Who had long infcited the neighbouring lands by their predatory lacorstoaj, 

Inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilized life. 

And attached them to the Bntnb Government by a conquest over their minds 
Yot IV P 
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The moit penrensnt, ai die meat rational, made of dominion 
The 'Governor General end Council of Bnjtl, 

In honour of bii character, and for an example to others. 

Have ordered this monament to be erected 
He departed this hfe on the ijth day of — Aged jg 

Before 1 conclude, I must do the mountaineers the justice to mention, 
that they have as great a regard for truth as any people on earth, and will 
sooner die than deliberately tell a falsehood In this I must confine myself 
to those who hate not associated or mixed in conversation with their neigh 
hours, the Hindu and Musselman of the plains, where it is well k nown, lie and 
interest are synonymous terms and vihat change in this respect a mote fa 
miliar intercourse will occasion, I shall not pretend to premise 

They are in general of a cheerful disposition, and hu m ane both men 
and women are remarkably bashful When asked to sing (their notes are wiki 
and drawling, having a slow cadence, from forte to piano) or dance, they ever 
answer, that they can do neither without drinking freely, for they are ashatn 
ed until they are intoxicated Like all people in so rude and uncultivated a 
state, they are passionately fond of all spirituous liquors, and, I am inclined to 
believe, prefer that which from its strength will inebriate them the soonest 
Hence it appears they are not ashamed of being drunk, and ut fact their reli- 
gion promotes it, for a festival would not be much esteemed, that was unat 
tended with a hearty carouse 

I co sc rive, instances of renjarkable longevity are very rare I have 
heard of one man who was said to be more than five score , but, as I have 
new met with any of them that appeared so old, or that could tell his age, 
for they keep no account of it, I am inclined to doubt the feet In a late 
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excursion with Mr Grant into the hills, we sow an old woman, who was 
said to be of a great age she was a relation to a chief, whose house we were 
at , and having taken a cheerful glass, with his wives and daughter, of li- 
quors which Mr Grant had earned up to give them, she set them the ex- 
ample of singing and dancing to us , in which she was followed by the chief 
and two of his youngest wives, who were at that time far from sober When 
we had dined, the meat that remained was given to them , of which, the fa 
rmly being assembled, they thankfully partook, and made indubitably a 
more luxurious meal chan they ever had before U e took a route in which 
no European had been , and Mr Grant, to reconcile them to so novel a 
sight, as well as to conciliate their attachment, earned up a variety of pre 
sents of clothes, beads, and looking glasses, which he distributed with money 
to every family in all the villages we passed, and thus left them the most 
acceptable memorials of their visitors 

Bhangulport , June 27, 179a 
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SPJ&I&4iu> Of THE ANTIENTS 

"BY THE PKES£DE\T 


■VT EARLY at the owe when the result of on fiat inquuies concerning 

~ spikenard was pub] idled in the second -volume of our Astatic H j? in -h i 
there appeared in the Philos phual T> am ictions an account of the A'cuo 
pooox JAanSncusa, the specimen of which Dr Be an i had icccived from 
Lucnosv, and which he supposes to be the true Indick nard of Dios con inr *. 
andGALEH Having more than once read his arguments with pleasure but 
not with conviction, I fed it incumbent on me to Hate ay reasons for dis 
seating from the learned physician with all the freedom of a searcher for truth, 
but without any diminution of that respect to which his knowledge and can 
dour justly entitle him 

!h the first place, there is a passage in Dr Slave’s paper, which I cot Id 
not but lead with surprise not because it ss erroneous or disputable (for 
nothing can be more certain) but because it it decisive against the very pro- 
position which die writer endeavours to support. “ Dioscortbes mentions 
“ the Sjiriacl nard,” says the Doctor, " as a species different from the Indian, 
“ which was certainly brought from some of the remote fails if India \ for 
41 both he and G men, by way of fixing mote precisely the country whence 
41 it came, call it also Gang fes ” We may add, that Ptolemv , who, 

though 
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though not a professed naturalist, had opportunities in Egypt of conven- 
ing with button merchants on every thing remarkable in this country, dis- 
tinguishes Rangsmatt as producing the true spikenard, and it is from the 
borders of that very district, if wo believe modem Indians, that the people 
of Baton bring it yearly into Bengal * Now, it is not contended that the 
new species of Audropogon (if it be a new species) may bt the Indick nard 
of Dioscorides-}-, because it was found by Mr Blank m a remote part 
of India (for that solitary fact would have proved notihng'l , but it is learn- 
edly and elaborately urged, that it must be the true Indian spikenard, because 
it differs only in the length of the stalks from the nard ofGAR^i as , which, 
according to him, is the only species of nonius exported from India, and 
which resembles a dried specimen seen by Rumfeics, and brought, he 
sijs, among other countries, from Madron, or the ancient Gadrosta , the 
verv country where, according to ADRIAN, die true nard grew m abund- 
ance for “ the Phetucians, he sajs, “ collected a plentiful store of it , and 
“ so much of it was trampled under foot by the army, that a strong per- 
“ fume was diffused op all sides of them ’ Now there is a singular co- 
incidence of circumstances , for our jindrepagon was discovered by the scent 
of its roots, when they were crushed by the horses and elephants in a hunt- 
ing-party of the Paztr Asofcbdaolah, so that, on the whole, it must 
be thf same with tht phot nmttsned by Azzian but it may be argped, I 


• Ptoti he a dutingn? le cwxoo dc tUmdamarettta, en ce qu*il fourail !a pUnte, quo 
SOU eppdlow Sf,t nard, ce qui p«Ul cooveair it B* agnah et da di&reqta «pec«i, 
1 I*£q*t eit bun Is phit eitimie 

fi As? Jtmtiq Gfjgr hid Bl 

f pr Rox*mt|sn with grest rcao* nippo«ei it to be tfetMinami Abbeocoobk of 
IfoiBta, who meocioiw (he root* ** odonfuoui when ipnnklcd with water 

3 tcRiTz,in Fame 4.3, and t 11 

think, 
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thank, more conclusively, that a plan!, grown g with great luxuriance in 
Gadresia, or Meckran, which die Doctor admits to be a maritime pm met 
of Penult could not possibly be the same with a plant confine d to n mote parts 
of India, so that, it Garcias, Rimfhivs, and Aa* tan be supposed to 
have meant the same species of nurd, it was evidently different from that of 
DcoscOaiDEs and Gum The respectable writer, with whose opintons 
I nuke so free, but from no other motive dun a love of truth, seems aware 
of a Uttle geographical difficult) from the western position ot Mu < <n foe 
lie first makes it extend to the nver Indus, and then infers, fro n the long 
march westward and the distresses of Alv \ sm»i « * army subsequent to 
the discovery of the spikenad, that it must have grown in the mote caster i 
pan of the desert, and consequently on the \er> border v of India but, even 
if we allow Gadresia , or Gadrasis, to hav- been die lann. track of land iv th 
filacrin (though the limits of all the provinces in Pen < have been consult r 
ably changed) yet the frontier of India could never wnk any propr et) be 
carried so far to the west , for not only the On tee and Aiulntes » but, accord 
ing to Mela, the whole province of Antma were between Gadr^su and the 
Indus , and, tlwugh Macrin (for so the word sliould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by such whimsical geographers as the Turks , who give 
the name of White Indians to the Persians of Arachosm, and of Yellow In 
dums to the Arabs of Yemen, yet the river Indus, with the countries of Stud 
and Multan on both sides of it, has ever been considered by the Persians 
and Arabs as the western limit of Had ox India , and Arrian himself ex 
pressly names the Indus as its known boundary Let Gadrom, however, be 
Macron, and let Macron be an Indian province, yet it could never have been 
a remote part of India in respect of I urope or Egypt, and, consequent!) , 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, when they described the true 
spikenard It must be admitted, that, if the Siree of Romphips, which 

diflas 
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differs little from the nardus of Garzas, which corresponds for the most 
parr with the new Androfogm, was ever brought from the province of Ma- 
tron, they were all three probably the same plant with the nard of Aman , 
but, unfortunately, Rumpbils thought of no country less than of Perm, 
and of no province less than of Mackran , for he writes very distinctly, both 
ui his Latin and his Dutch columns, that the plant in question grows in Mac- 
ho n, which he well knew to be one of the Moluccas * I am for from in 
tending to give pain, by detecting this trifling mistake, and, as I may have 
made many of greater consequence, I shall be truly obliged to any man who 
will set me right with good manners, the sacred laws of which ought never 
to be violated in a literary debate, except when some petulant aggressor has 
forfeited all claim to respect 

Arbi \n himself can by no means be understood to assert that the Indian 
spikenard grew in Persia, for his words are a fragrant root cf nard ■f, > 
where the omission of the definite articles implies rather a nard, than the 
uartl, or the most celebrated species of it , and it seems very clear, that 
the Greeks used that foreign word generically for odoriferous plants of dif- 
ferent natural orders but Arrlan in truth was a mere compiler, and his 
credit, even as a. civil historian, seems liable to so- much doubt, that it can- 
not be safe to rely on hint for any feet m the history of nature “ We can* 

“ not,’* says the judicious and accurate Strabo, “ give easy credence to the 
“ generality even of contemporary waters concerning Alexander, whose 
“ feme was astonishingly high, and whose historians, preferring wonders to 


« Hi Aorta rapt, immo vnlgo few, ohsereantar m vetwtii San itipitibos, qui in Ttrnau, 
Mtfva, « Maekian creacunt Vgl £ Lib 8 Cap 14 p 18* 

t Na$S( f t&u litrfut 
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“ truth, wrote with secure negligence well knowing, tliat, as die farthest 
“ limits of Asia were the scene of his actions their assertions could hardly 
“ bedt&pwved ’ Now Arriahs principal authority was Aristobi liis 
of Cassandra, whose writings were little prized by the anuenis and who 
not only asserted, “ that Gadrosis produced very tall mirrh trees with the 
‘ gum of which the Phemruws loaded many bea.ts (notwithstanding the 
slaughter of them from die distress of the whole army) but, with tlu fancy 
of ft poet describing the nest of a pharma., placed tnnh, tncense and cats i, 
with cinnamon and spikenard jrself, even in the wilds of Ataha ‘ The fruu 
“ fulness of Arabia, says Arrtak, “ tempted the ki ig of Mu dm to fun a 
“ a design of invading it , for he had been assured coat myrrh and f anU i 
“ cense were collected from the crus of tint country that / mamm v,*± 
“ procured from one of its shrubs, and that its ncado«s produced spoa 
“ taneously abundance of spikenard Hi rodo 1 l s indeed, had Iae*rJ oi 
cinnamon m Aiabia, where the Launis, to the bark of which wc now girt 
that name, was, I verily believe, never seen even the myrrh tree does not 
seem to have been a native of Arabia , and the public are now t /formed that 
it was transplanted from Abyssinian forests, and has not flourished on the op 
posire shore, but, whatever be die countries of mjrrhand cinnamon, we 
pay be certain that any learned Arab would laugh at us, if we were to tell 
him that the Ssonbuh l Hurd grew w ild in abundance on the plains of Ta/id 
mat It seems a bold allegation of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the 
* l only species of mrdus known in India, either for consumption by the »a 
« ttves, or for exportation to Persia and Arabia ' If he meant that any plant 
was either used in this country or exported from it by the name of nard , he 
Am ft been strangely deceived, and if he meant, that tt was the only fragrant 
grass used here as a medicine, or as a perfume, his error was yet more groae 
But, whatever his meaning might have been, if the nard of Garzas and 

y©i iv q. 
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of Arrian was one and the same plant, xt is wonderful that it should ever 
have been exported to Persia and Arabia, where it grew, we are told, in so 
great abundance The nard of Arabia was, probably, the Andropogov 
S 'cbantmThia, which is a native of that country but, even if we suppose 
that the spikenard of India was a reed or a grass, we shall never be able to 
distinguish rt among the many Indian species of Ofptnu . , Andropogon, Sche- 
ma, Caret, and other genera of those natural orders, which here form a wil- 
derness of sweets , and some of which have not only fragrant roots , but even 
spiles m the ancient and modem senses of that etnphatical word , one of 
them, which 1 never have seen in blossom, but suppose from its appearance 
to be a Schemas, is even called Gonarda, and its dry root has a most agreeable 
odour, another which Rheede names Balaca, or Ramacnam, or white 
Jrmeh, and which Be km vn thought a variety of the Schemntbus, is a con- 
siderable article, it seems, of Indian commerce, and therefore, cultivated with 
diligence, but less esteemed than the black soit, or Carabila, which has a 
more fragrant root, and affords an extremely odoriferous ml* All those plants 
would, perhaps, have been called narck by die antients, and all of them 
have stronger pretensions to the appellation of the true spikenard, than the 
Febrifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus of Behdr do not use as a per- 
fume. After all, it is assuming a fact without proof, to assert that the Buka* 
spikenard was evidently grammeus, and, surely, that fact u not proved by 
the word aruta , which is conceived to be of a Grecian origin, though never 
applied in die same sense by the Greeks themselves, who perfectly Well knew 
what was best for mankind m the vegetable system, and for what gift they 
adoitd the goddess of Eleusn. The Roman poets {and poets only are cited by 
Dr- Bn as*, though naturahsts also ate mentioned) were food of the word 

* laHoct Malsb tab tssmd gH M p 145 Sea also the FUra ImSea, and-a note fro» 
H11K15 on the valuable oil of Sen. 

aruta. 
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crista, because » was veiy convenient at the dose of an hexameter, wheic 
we generally, if not constantly, find it, as Homes declares In Lucian, that 
he began ha Jhad with m»»i» because it was the first commodious word that 
presented itself, and is introduced laughing at a profound critic, who dis- 
severed in that single word an epitome of the whole poem on the wrath of 
Ac hi LEES Such poets as Ovid andLACTAsmtrs.descubed plants which 
they never had seen, as they described the nest of the phanix, which never 
existed, from then fancy alone, and their descriptions ought not senoudy to 
be adduced as authorities on a question merely botanical, but, if all the na- 
turalists of Grtece and Italy had concurred in assuring us tint the card ui 
India bore an ear or spike, without naming the sourse of their own inform* 
tion, they would have deserved no credit whatever , because not one of them 
pretends to have seen the fresh plaot, and they had not even agiecd among 
themselves, whether its virtues resided in die root, or in the hush hates and 
sulks that were united with it Pietro drela Vaile, the most learned 
and accomplished of eastern travellers, does not seem to have known the 
Indian spikenard, though be mentions it more than once by die obsolete name 
of SptgcnatJo, but he introduces a Sumhul from ktati , or a part of China, 
which he had seen dry, and endeavours to account for the Arabic name in 
the following manner *— ** Since the Khatdum Sanbul,” says he, “ is not a 
" sph, but* root, it was probably so named, because the word Sumbul may 
« signify, in a large acceptation, not only the spike but the ukols plant, 
f> whatever herb or gross may be sown, as the Arabic dictionary*, entitled 
«< Kinds, appears to indicate ” The passage, to which he alludes, 1 this — 

• Gisccfae lUhnAddel C<u» C radice e son e Sfii*, potrttnmo due, die con 1 1 chum, perchi 
Arse h juroli Stmlel pout put [irgnmetite ugni fL»re non wiolaipiga, tut Iwlia la finite it ogni 
<tba 6 bad*, cbe n temini f come per, ehe II Cornu, rocttwltno drahet, nc <h» Indiuo 

Lttt it di BejhiaJ 
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“ Sum b cl,” says the author of the kimus, (< is an odoriferous plant, the 
“ strongest of which is the Sin, and the weakest the Hindi , but the Sumbul 
“ of Ham has the name of nardm 11 I suggested in my former paper, and 
shall repeat in this, that the Indian spikenard, as it is gathered for use, ib 
in (act the whole plant , but there is a better reason why the name Sumbul 
has been applied to it By the way, Della Valle sailed, as he tells us, 
along the coast of Mttcrdn, which he too supposes to have been a part of 
Gedrosia , but he never had heard that it produced Indian spikenard, though 
the Persians were fully acquainted with that province, for he would not have 
omitted so cunous a fact in his correspondence with a learned physician of 
Naples, for whose sake he was particularly inquisitive concerning the drugs 
of Asm It is mi ch to be wished that he had been induced to make a short 
excursion into the plains of Macron, where he might have found, that the won- 
derful tree which Asri an places in them, •wttkjhmrs like violets, and with 
ihjrns of such force and magnitude, as to keep wild beasts in captivity, and to 
transfix men on horseback who rode by them incautiously, was no more, probahly, 
than a Mimosa, the blossoms of which resembled violets in nothings but m 
having an agreeable scent 

Lxt uj return to the Alois, by whomDtoscoaiDES was translated with 
assistance, which the wealth of a great prince wiU always purchase, from learnt 
ed Greets » and who know the Indian spikenard better than any European, by 
the name of Sumbuht l Hind. It is-no wonder that they represent it as weaker 
m scent and in power than the Sumbul of Ac Lower Asm, which, unless my 
smell be uncommonly defective, is a strong Valerian , especially as they could 
only have used the dry naid of / 1 dm, which loses much of its odtmr between 
Rangp&r and Calcutta One question only remains (if it be a question} whe- 
ther the Sumbuhi l Hind be t he ttUC Indian spikenard ? for in that case, we know 

the 
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die plant to be of the natural order, which Libsiei s calls aggregate Since 
die publication of my paper on this subject, I put a fair and plain question 
severally to three or four Mussehnan physicians « What is the huh m name 
“ of the plant which the Arabs call Sumhdu l Hindi* They all answered, 
but some with more readiness than others, Jatamous After a pretty long in- 
terval, 1 shewed them the spies (as they ate called) ot Jalamni , and asked, 
what was the Arabic name of that Indian drug ? They all answered readily 
Svmbuhtl Hind The same evidence may be obtained in tins country by any 
other European who seeks it, and if among twelve name physicians, vtrsei 
in Arabian and Indian philology, a single man should, af cr due considera- 
tion, give different answers, I will cheer f ully stibmi to the I' man judgment of 
non liquet , my own inquiries having convinced me,tha the Ini in spikenard, 
of DtoscoRint-s is the Sumbidu l Hmd, and that tl c W« an l Urn t is the 
Jatdrmns! of Amarsihh I am persuaded, that the true nard is a species of 
Valerian, produced m the most remote and lully pans of India such as A j< d, 
Morang, and Baton, near which Ptolemy fixes us native soil 1 Ic com mo- 
dal agents of the Dtvardja call it also Vampi and, by their account, i is 
dried specimens which look like the tail' of ermines, use from the ground, 
resembling ears of green wheat, both in form and odour a fact which pci 
fe£Uy accounts for the names Stachjix, Spica Sumbul , and Kkushah, which 
Greets, Romans, Arabs > and Persians have given to the drug, though it is 
not properly a spike, and not merely a roof , but thewh le plant, which the 
nastves gather for sale, before the radical leaves, of which the fibres only re- 
main after a few months, have unfolded themselves from the base of the 
stem. It is used, say the Baton agents, as a perfume, and in medicinal un- 
guents, but with other fragrant substances, the scent and power of which it 
u thought to increase as a medicine, they add, it is principally esteemed for 
complaints in the. bowels Though considerable quantities of Jatamanu arc 

brought 
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brought m the caravans from Butan, yet the living plants, by a law of the 
Country, cannot be exported without a licence from the sovereign, and 
thekte Mr Purling, on receiving this intelligence, obligingly wrote, for 
my satisfaction, to the Dcvardja, requesting him to send eight or ten of the 
plants to Rangp&r an were accordingly sent in poo from f Tasutulan, with 
as many of the natives to take care of them, under a chief, who brought a 
written answer from the R 4jd of Butan , but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with such a request , and my friend had the trouble of 
entertaining the messenger and Ins tram for several weeks in his own house, 
which the) seem to have left with reluctance An account of this transaction 
was contained m one of the last letters that Mr Puri. ins lived to write, 
bur, as all the plants withered before they could reach Calcutta, and as inqui- 
ries of greater importance engaged all my time, there was an end of my en- 
deavours to procure the fresh JaUm&ntl, though not of my conviction, that 
it is the true turd of the antunti 
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ON THE DHANESA, OR, INDIAN BUCEROSr 


BY LIEUT CHARLES WHITE 

COMWtTKlCATBD BY LIEUT FRASER 

*J*HER£ are two distinct species of this bird , one called Bagnia Diurnaie, 
and die other Putteal Dumase 

I shall first treat of the Bagma, which is divided into two kinds , the 
specific marks of which I shall hereafter mention. 

The Bagma Duvnase is a very remarkable bird, and, I believe, has not 
hitherto been described As far as lies in my power I shall endeavour to res- 
cue it from a situation so unworthy the distinction it has a strong claim to 
among die curious productions of nature 

It may be necessary to premise, that the names of Hack-homed and wide- 
horned are given by myself, the natives not making any distinction between 
them. I have bestowed upon, them these names from the difference of the 
bales of their horns. 

Bla«sc-borweb Bagma Thatnau, with a large double beak, or a large 
beak surmounted by a horn shaped like die upper mandible, which gives it 
die appearance of a double beak The bora u hollow, at the base brown, 
with, a broad edging of flask, quite hard, a black mark, runs- from about 

one- 
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one inch from the base to the point of the horn, very irregular in its breadth, 
in the centre reaches to the junction of c he ham with the upper mandible, 
upper and lower mandible serrated, and separate from each other about three 
inches in. the middle of the beak longitudinal!} , upper mandible marked with 
black at its junction with the head, which part is quite hard, immediately 
below tins the lower mandible has a large black mark, which appears on both 
sides, and joins at the bottom , joining to this, and covering the base of the 
lower mandible, is about an inch of white shrivelled skin , between these, at 
else edge of the mandible is a small brown spot covered slightly widi feathers, 
the rest of the beak and horn cream colour, patched with yellow, except 
the point, which is much whiter , the noaml placed at a small distance from 
the head, in the junction of the horn with the beak , head, neck, back, and 
coverts of the tail, black , breast, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, white , 
scapulars, greater and lesser coverts of the wings, black, varying to a greenish 
tinge , under coverts of the w ngs, white , primaries, white at their base, then 
black, with three inches of white at ihe.r ends , secondaries, nearly the same , 
itertials black a few white feathers on the outward edge of the wing, just 
below the shoulder , tail cuneiform, two middle feathers black, longer chan 
the rest, which are white, four on each side , crested, close , the feathers ex- 
tending a little way down the neck , eye, speculum black, mdes reddish 
brown , the cheek immediately round the eye, and extending from the beak 
to the ear, devoid of feathers, consisting of a shrivelled skin, which is pearly 
black, ear feathers about an inch long, extending partly across the head, 
tongue short, formed like a dart, with the ears of the barb raised above the 
shaft , near the epiglottis it swells to tjie size of a small nutmeg, which part 
is perforated , when the mouth, is open, a black and brown knob appear* 
below the upper m a n di b le, rising from its base to an inch beyond its 
apparent junction with the head , legs and feet black, tinged with brown, 

and 
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and dirty white, claws large and strong, three in front, and one behind , 
length, upon an average, from the forehead to the up of the tail, two feet 
eight inches , extent, three feet two inches 

White-housed Bregma Dmmase, agreeing with the former in descrip- 
tion, except in the following particulars the horn in these is generally smaller* 
and blunter at the point, and at the base it a soft, consisting of a mem 
braneous substance, the ground white, marked with crimson , the skin, which 
covers the base of the lower mandible, is very differently shaped, and is much 
stained with crimson , only a small spot of black, upon the upper mandible, 
where it joins the head, which junction is soft , e\e black, the skin round ti c 
eye, extending to the ear, white, marked with crimson the ev feailiu s 
form a curve, beginning m the centre of the black mark of the louer niau 
dible, running along it, and rising above the ear, where it joins the emit 
In some I have observed the white tail feathers marked in the web wuh black 
st their base These birds in size are rather smaller than the first 

Potteal Durmast, with a double beak, or horn, upon the upper man 
dible, over which it curves about half way, base hid in feathers, horn black, 
except at the lower edge, near the point, which is brown, the upper mandi- 
ble black m the middle, shaded off to white at the point, lower mandible 
the same, white at the bottom, both serrated, a small black projection from 
the bottom of the lower mandible crested, cinereous, tinged with brown, 
the feathers, from the eye to an inch over the beak, iron grey, dashed with 
brown, car-feathers dark iron grey, forming a curve from the lower part of 
the eye, extending nearly across the head, under the crest, back grey , neck 
the same, modi lighter, breast, belly, thighs, and coverts erf the vent, white , 
coverts of the tall, greyish brown, scapulars, greater and lesser covens of the 
Voi IV R wings 
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wings-, read colour j primaries at the base of the web, black, then dark gfeyy 
edged with white , each primary white at the ead, near an inch, seconda- 
ries nearly the same , tertml greyish brown , under coverts of the wings, 
white , tail cuneiform, very long, two middle feat hen reddish brown, longer 
than the rest, which are ferruginous, tipt with near an inch of white, above 
which is a mark much larger, black , eye, speculum black, i rides reddish- 
brown, from the beak to the ear feathers, and round the eye, bare, this 
part is black, legs and feet black, marked with dirty white at the joints, 
claws large and strong , length two feet five inches, from the tip of the beak 
to the op of the tail , extent two feet four inches 

The last of these birds is to be met with in almost every part of the 
country, more particularly where there ate jungles I have seen a variety of 
them at Burragong in Sircar Sanm, where, instead of the- horn, they had 
a large knob at the base of die beak, very much resembling that of a wild 
goose The one i have attempted to gtve a description o£ was brought to 
me at Muifiafort, in which province, and the extending hilly country, they 
abound I have seen them in the vicinity of Sbtergotty 

The Regina Durmast chiefly inhabits the western range of hills, extend- 
ing from Neelgur through Mohurhmge, MuJnaport, Ramgxtr, Rotas, toward! 
Brdsagur In Samgur, I have been informed by an intelligent person, they 
are to be seen m abundance He told me that he had seen crowds of them on 
the Peeputunes, the berry of which they feed upon at times. Their note, 
or voice, m concert, has a strong resemblance to the mournful cries of mon- 
kies, for which this- person, deceived by the sound, at first took them. 
The place where I met with them, was at Midnapare, in the jmgks adjacent 
to which they are to be found from the month of November to the month of 

March 
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March only , at which time they retire to the hills to breed I should have 
been highly pleased could my curiosity have been gratified m the enquiries 
I made respecting the ceconomy of this extraordinary bird, but the 
people I had to deal with were poor ignorant folk, from whom 1 could gun 
but htde information I therefore can do little more than ascertain one cu- 
rious feet, and display some qualities of die bird, which may hereafter be 
of benefit, rf thoroughly investigated by some person of medical skill 

These birds have a most remarkable appearance when in the act of fly- 
ing, from the great size of then beaks, and length of rail I have seen seve 
Tal of them in this state , and a more uncouth object 1 never beheld The 
beak, which forms the most prominent feature in Uus strange bird, may be 
considered as one of the most uncommonly ennons among die fea.hered tribe 
The Toucan, the Sfoonbdl, the Peltcan, the Dodo, and others, certainly 
claim the attention of the naturalist but m my humble opinion die B&gma 
has merits fer superior, on the ground of rarity The largest beak I ever 
saw was produced from a bird shot at a place called Kallar , about nine miles 
from Mtdnapori The following is the measurement 

Inches 

Length of the beik in a straight hoc from rti junolion with the bead 8f 


Length of the horn from the base to thepomt 8f 

Depth of the whole beak, including the born, near - a} 

The horn to ili junction with the upper mandible 
Bach mandible in the centre of the beak - - * 

Distance from the point of the horn to the point of the beat 3 


It may be proper to observe here, that the beak forms a much greater 
curve than the horn, the point of which is parallel to its junction with the 
beak , whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch and a quarter 

R a below 
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below the lower mandible The following » the measurement of the tad 
to which this beak belonged. 


length from the forehead to the bp of the bul 
Circumference m die thickeit part * 
NecV, from the chin to the shoulder 
Body, from the shoulder to the rump » 
Tail, from the rump to the pom! 

Height sad breadth of the head 
Circumference of the neck in the middle 
Length of the wmg, whencloaeil 
Ditto when open 

Extent when expanded from tip to bp 
Length of the leg* 

Ditto of the toe* • 

Ditto of the dews, largwt 
Circumference of the lege • 


Feet. Inc bee 

• 9 
a is 

• 0 
x o 
I i 

a 54 

0 6 

* «4 

1 si 

3 3 

o i| 

O *i 
o of 
O li 


I have to regret that X did not weigh this bird indeed at the tune, I 
had no idea that I should attempt the description of it, I can only therefore 
venture to guess that it might weigh about six or seven pounds I took a 
drawing of the bird, which has enabled me to give the above account 


I EsrEAvorHHD to acquire some information from the bird-catchers re- 
specting cbe use of the horn, upon the idea that nature farm nothing m vam, 
bat all diat 1 could learn was unsatisfactory, and amounted to little more 
than this one of the beaks was brought to me with the horn very much 
worn at the poult, which they told me proceeded from the birds striking it 
against the trees, but for what particular purpose they to applied it, they 
eould give no dear account 


Bun 
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But what may be probably deemed the most extraordinary circumstance 
relating to this curious bard, u its feeding upon the Nus vomtca This is a 
joint which I have been able dearly to ascertain One of these birds, pur- 
chased by Capt. Jobs Campbell, was opened, by hu orders, before several 
respectable gentlemen at Midnapirt and in its craw were found several seeds 
of the Nux vomtca With respect to my own observation, I have had only 
one opportunity of seeing the contents of the craw, which was that of the 
bird shot at KuHttr Nothing was found in it but the remains of an egg, and 
some weeds - but to carry on the enquiry, chat I might be able safely to assert 
what appeared to me a circumstance of great curiosity, I asked the bird- 
catchers what these birds fed upon They very particularly mentioned a 
fruit called Coechla Agreeably to my directions, they brought it to me It 
was about the size of a lime, of an orange colour, with a very hard skin, 
shining and almost smooth it contained a pulpous substance, distinct and se- 
parate from the shell Conversing since with a man who had been in Major 
Csawpokd s coipa at Jidda, who had seen great numbers of these birds in 
the surrounding hilly country, I enquired, of him what they fed upon He 
said, sometimes upon the berry of the Peepul tree, but that the food they af- 
fected most, and with- which they were most delighted, was the Coochla , which 
he said was to be had m every baxar He brought me some of it It proved 
to be the true Nm vomtca , which, from an account given to me by a native, 
is produced from the fruit above mentioned The pulpous substance drying, 
leaves one, two, and sometimes three of the fiat seeds, which are known as 
the Niue vomtca and this agrees with the account gtren of it by Caspar 
Neuman in his Ckmtcat Works , who says, u Nm vomtca, so called, is not 
•* a nut, but die seed of a fruit, like an orange, growing in the East Indus ’ 
The tree which produces the Coochla, abounds in the range of western hills 
before mentioned it varies in its size , sometimes attains to a considerable 

height. 
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fettghtj his a kaf nearly Shaped like a heart. It appear® from what 1 lave 
*atd, (hat these birds feed not only Upon the seed, when it hu arrived at a sate 
of maturity, but that they also eat it m the state it was brought to rae by 
the bird-catcher* , and, that when the CtoMs u not to be hid, they fc- 
aort to other food. These birds, at particular seasons, grow very fat; and 
this season appears to be when the fruit of the flux vomuu prevails , about 
the month of Decembtr The one before mentioned, shot at fCullar, was 
killed m that month, and was very fat. The natives make use of the &t, 
and also of the flesh and bones, as a medians They apply both species to 
this purpose The cases they use it in are, in the contractions, which some- 
times proceed from catching cold after the profuse use of mercury it is ap 
plied to alleviate and remote violent pains, that often succeed venereal com- 
plaints, called by the natives Guttea ie Anar it is also used by the natives 
in very cold weather, when the pores Of the skin are affected , for, being m 
its nature extremely hot, in this case it causes a free perspiration The 
Bregma is preferred to the Futteal, as being deemed more efficacious The 
mode *hey apply it in is this they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the same 
time mixing with it every kind of spice, pepper, doves, cardamoms, &c 
die flesh is also mixed m the same manner The ointment » rubbed into the 
part affected every rnght when they go to sleep, and a certain portion of the 
meat u eaten in the morning rising the gall « also used by the native wo- 
men in cases of sterility They take it either infused in water, or mix it 
with their Pawns , and of the efficacy of this they have the firmest reliance un- 
der Providence I enquired of the person who gave me this account, whe- 
ther he had ever known any one whohad been benefitted by this medicine 
he redd me that he was acquainted with a man who had used it in contrac- 
tions of his limbs, and that this person declared he had derived great advan- 
tage from the application At any rate, it is certainly an opinion generally 
adopted by the natives, that it is of great use in the cases I have mentioned 
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With every one with whom I have conversed, the medicinal properties oftbu 
extraordinary bud we held in the highest estimation they speak of it with a 
degree of admiration bordering on enthusiasm Thus l have endeavoured, 
from the slight ability I possessed, to bring forward to public notice one of 
the most cunous birds I have ever seen or heard of Some allowance, I 
trust, will be made, from the consideration that this is my first essay per- 
haps I should never have made the attempt but from having taken a draw- 
ing of the bird, and having heard of its feeding upon the Nux vomica these 
circumstances induced me to give the above account Wolf, in his descrip- 
tion of Ceylon, has die following words “ a very rare species too of cock is 
** found here, called Double billed this has a white double bill, which is 
“ almost as large as the bird itself It is by no means improbable elute 
this may be the same bird which I hate gnen an account of the beak of 
the j&egma Dutmate , particularly when in the act of flying, appears to be as 
large as the bird itself, the depth in measurement is nearly the same It is 
impossible to form any reasonable conjecture respecting the use of the horn 
that some it must have, may naturally be supposed , but what, must be left 
to the future investigation of some one whose situation will afford him foil op- 
portunity of making the inquiry it is certainly an object worthy of atten- 
tion , more particularly so, as tending to elucidate the wisdom of the Supreme 
Being, who undoubtedly creates nothing in vain 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT 

Thou gh the genus of the Dhane sa be already known to our naturalists? 
by the appellations of Buceros , Cairo, and BomhU, and though even the 
Several species be distinguished, I believe, with exactness, yet we are obliged’ 
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to Lieut White for a complete description of so extraordinary a bird, and for 
our knowledge of the singular facts which he first made public. The hollow 
protuberance at the base of the upper mandible, has bees su pp os e d, with rea- 
son, by Count Gika, to serve as a receptacle far mourtshnent , and the 
natives, I find, consider it as a natural cistern to supply the bird with water 1 a 
the dry season, and on its long excursions , whence the name of Dhancsa, 
or Lord of Wealth, may possibly have been given to ir The Count had 
been informed that it was no other than, the Garuda of Indian Mythologists, 
but the Pandits unanimously assure me, that, by the word Garuda, they 
mean in common discourse the Grtdkra , or King of Vultures , and they have 
a curious legend of a young Garuda, or Eagle, who burned his wings by soar- 
ing too near the sun, on which he had fixed his eyes. The bud of Vishnu is 
in fact wholly mythological , an d 1 have seen it painted m the form of a boy 
with an Eagle's plumage As to the Cttchdd (for so u the word written and 
correctly pronounced) it is, no doubt, the Stitchnos Sum vomica or Colu- 
brtna, for they are now thought specifically the same. Hie leaves and fruit of 
both the varieties were brought to me by a Bnihmen as those of the CuchU, 
and he repeated a Sanscrit verse, in which it was called Vanarija , or Kmg if 
the Forest but, according to an approved comment on the Jtmaracosh, it 
has four other names, amongst which CuJaca is the smoothest, so that the first 
true speaes of this genus may be named Stivchsos Gtdata, and the second 
Strychnos Calaca, by which denomination it n mentioned in the Lam 
of Menu, where allusion is made to the Indian practice of clearing water, by 
bruising one of the seeds, and casting it into the jar, taker e, says Koehic,^// 
smpunttet are m a few moments precipitated, and the water becomes perfectly 
hoped* 


ON 
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tifol and romantic The soil is nch, and probably capable of producing all 
the various fruits and vegetables common to hot climates The natural pro- 
ductions of this kind, which mostly abound, are cocoa-nuts, papias, plantains, 
hmes, tamarinds, beetle-nuts, and the melon*, a species of bread-fruit , jams, 
and other roots, are cultivated and thrive , but nee is here unknown The 
vi mgostam tree, whose fruit is so justly extolled, grows wild, and pine apples 
of a delicious flavour are found in the woods 

The Nicobar isles are but thinly inhabited, and some of them, are not 
inhabited at all Of those we visited, Nanctnvry and Comrty appeared to 
be the best peopled There were thirteen villages, we were told, upon both, 
islands , each village might contain, upon an average, fifty or sixty people, 
so tnat the whole population of these two will scarcely amount to eight hun- 
dred 

The natives of Nancowry, and of the Nicobar islands ui general, live on 
the sea shores, and never erect their habitations inland ^ Theur houses are 
of a circular form, and are covered with elliptical domes, thatched with grass 
and the leaves of cocoa-nur They arc raised upon piles to die height of six 
weight feet above the ground , the floor and sides are lard- with planks, and 
the ascent is by a ladder In those bays or inlet* which are sheltered from 
the surf they erect them sometimes so near the margin of the water as to- 
admit the tide to flow under, and wash away the ordure from below 


* Mr Fohtajia ha* given- aa secants aad learned description of tha -fruit Tide Aitahc 
Uticneba, 3d vol p ifcj 

t The great Nadar island ]» perhaps an exception where it n laid, a race of men exists, 
who are totally different m their eotour and manned They are considered 11 the Ahnguni 
of the country They Jive m the interior pans, among the mountains, and. commit frequent 
depredation* on the peaceable inhabitants of the wails. 
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Is front of their villages, and a httle advanced ,n the water, they plant 
beacons of a great height, whtch they adom with tab made of grass, or the 
bark of some tree These objects are discernible at . great d, stance, and 
are intended probably for landmarks, their houses, which arc overshadowed 
by thick groves of cocoa nut trees, seldom being visible from afar 

The Ntcobareans, though indolent, are in general robust and w-” “ 

Their features are somewhat like the Malays, and tb» “ nearty " 
mdar The women are much inferior in sr, *° !he men ' buC more acClvc 
in all domestic affaire Contra* custom of othcr DatIV «> ^ shavc 
the hair of their heads r* * W P 1C close crept , which gives them an uncouth 
appearance, in the eyes of strangers at least The dress of both sexes their 
mode ot life, and some of their customs, have been so ably described by 
Mr Fo-jtaka, that little needs to be said of them here I have only to 
state, in addition, an extraordinary ceremony which they annually perform, 
in honour of the dead 

Oh the anniversary of this festival, if it can be so called, their houses are 
decorated with garlands of flowers, fruits, and branches of trees The peo- 
ple of each village assemble, drest in their best attire, at the principal house 
m the place, where they spend the day in a convivial manner, the men, sit- 
ting apair from the women, smoke tobacco and intoxicate themselves, while 
the latter are nursing their children and employed in preparations for the 
mournful business of the night Ata certain hour of the afternoon, announc- 
ed by striking the Goung *, the women set up the most dismal howls and 
lamentations, which they continue without lntetxnisiion toll about sunset. 


* An witrmneot of turn*, lonsewhit Mce tic Gurry of Bti*> Its sound n more hollow 

S a when 
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when the whole party get up, and walk in procession to the burying-grouiri 
Arrived at the place, they form a circle around one of the graves, when a 
stake, planted exactly over the head of the corpse, is pulled up The woman 
who is nearest of km to the deceased, steps out from the crowd, digs up the 
•hull, + and draws « up with her hands. At sight of the bones, her strength 

^ema to fiul her , she shrieks, she sobs , and tears of anguish abundantly fell 

oFT5v object of bet pious care. She dears it from the earth, 

scrapes off theTfef ^ ^ ^ u p lcntl f Q u y fa milk of fresh 

cocoa nuts, supplied bytB?o A , . # whlch Ae wbs lt 0Ytt mtb an 

infusion of saffron, and wraps it carefoBy^,^^ of new cloth It is then 
deposited again in the earth, and covered up^th^^ % K pianted, and 
hung with the various trappings and implements belonging' to the deceased 
They proceed then to the other graves , and the whole night a epeot m rope 
01 ions of these dismal and disgustful rites 

Os. the morning following, the ceremony is concluded by an offering of 
many fat swine , when the sacrifice made to the dead affords an ample feast 
to the living they besmear themselves with the blood of the slaughtered 
hogs, and some, more voracious than others, eat the flesh raw They have 
various ways however of dressing their meal, but always cat it without safe. 
A kind of paste made of the nulort, serves them for bread , and they finish 
that repast with copious potations of iavry 


t We were present at the ceremony on the rat of Ftkwtrf 17*0, when the first slull we 
unr was that of a woman, who had been boned But a few months before It wti then (Jug up 
for the first tune by her daughter Tht? office, we are told, u always performed by the wo- 
men, whichever sex the dull belong, to & man a a fiuiturtc garb officiates as pont 
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The flteohartons ore hospitable &ad honest, sad are remarkable far a 
strict observance of truth, and for punctuality m adhering to their engage- 
ments Such crimes as theft* robbery, and murder, are unknown in these 
islands , but they do not want spint to revenge their injuries, and will fight 
resolutely and slay their enemies, if attacked or unjustly dealt with * Thor 
only vice, if this fading can be so called, u inebriation, but in their 
cups they are generally jovial and good-humoured It sometimes however 
happens at their feasts, that the men of different villages Ml out , and the quar- 
rel immediately becomes general In these cases they terminate their differ- 
ences in a pitched battle, where the only weapons used are long sucks, of a 
hard and knotty wood With these they drub one another most heartily, till, 
no longer able to endure the conflict, they mutually put a stop to the combat, 
and all get drunk again 


* We were informed, that a party of MaXogi bad once landed at Vmemurj to commit depre 
dauoos, ami were cut off to a man by the imaged inhabitants A smvilat instance of the r 
vengeance n laid to hare happened at the island Caravajar, when they put to death tone lailor* 
who were plundering their homes, and probably attempting to violate their women 
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^jpHE jfcgui»ri*^rul, tfga^Aosc of you saw Ate, md of which I now 
fay hefts* you a perfacdy accurate figota, has been very correctly de- 
scribed by L.r*Mi£03, except that pcUM would hare been a justcr epithet 
than axled far the inti davit oir its'bifider indices , and that tie size of a 
tfmrrel seems aa improper, because a viable srpttnre us configuration and 
coloun tee particularized also with great *»mucy by M Dai Boston , 
Jsur die short account of the Lons by M Da Borrow, appears unsatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved representation of it has htde wsroiblance to nature , 
so little that, when Ism eadcaypu na g » find *» bis. wack a description of 
sbr ■gaadyaaMBr j petted even- the 

chapter on the Lam, rfla note the Luautan 

character of the slow pi ,90 T«sii^ 0£mt- French naturalist, whom, 

even when we cnucne'-J^few ijfistt rf’ 1&» nd^jp^ork , we cannot but name 
with adsnr&tKm, obaKPMfmHrJBens, th%jfr , om tit proportion of its fodp 
aui lathe, one vcotdd mta^fae # slew m « utHhgar leafing, and intimates an 
opinion, tba^SWA yfliiftfa annual the epabtt of slm-nnndag, from some 
fancied tjfttgw»<|fcthy 4gattof Amencete but, thwjjgitd'faody he remarkably 
long to cteefafeadth of nt, aad d*fr'%wtd«v fags* or mom pro 

periy ands, much longer than those before, yet the Lom, m fact, walks or 

cluabs- 
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climbs very slowly, and is, probably, usable to leap Neither its gems nor 
species, we find, are new yet, as its temper and instincts are undescribed, 
and as the Natural History by M. De Buffon, or the System of Naturt by 
L/isKiEPB, cannot always be readily procured, I have set down a few remarks 
on thc/om, the manners, the name, and the amtry of my little favourite, 
who engaged my affection while he lived, and whose memory I wish to per 
petuatc 

I This male animal had four hands, each five-fiagered, palms naked , 
nails round, except those of the indices behind, which were long, curved, 
pointed , hair very thick, especially on the haunches, extremely soft, 
mostly dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge of russet , darker on 
the back, paler about the face and under the throat, reddish towards die 
rump , no tail, a dorsal stnpe, broad, cbesnut coloured, narrower towards 
the neck, a head almost spherical , a countenance expressive and interesting , 
eyes round, large, approximated, weak m the day-time, glowing and animated 
ox night, a white vertical stnpe between them, eye-lashes black, short , ears 
dark, rounded, concave, great acuteness at night, both in seeing and hearing , 
aface hairy, flatcuh , a nose pointed, not macbeJoogarcd , the upper hpdeft , 
canine teeth, comparatively long, very sharp 

More than this I could not observe on. the living animal $ and he died at 
a season when I could neither attend a dissection of his body, nor with pro- 
priety request any of my medical fnends to perform such an operation during 
the heats of August , but I opened his jaw and counted only two mason 
above, and as many below, which might have been a defect in the indna- 
dual , and it is mentioned simply as a fact, without any intention 'to censure 
the generic arrangement of Lin vans 
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II In his manners he was for the most part gentle, except in the cold 
season, when his temper seemed wholly changed , and his Creator, who made 
him so sensible of cold, to which he must often have been exposed even 
in be native forests, gave him, probably for that reason, his chick fur, which 
we rarely see on animals m these tropical climates* To me, who not only 
constantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water accommodated to 
the seasons, and whom he dearly distinguished from others, he was at all 
times grateful j but, when I disturbed him in winter, he was usually indig- 
nant, and seemed to reproach me with the uneasiness which he felt, though 
no possible precautions had been omitted to keep him in a proper degree 
of warmth At all tunes he was pleased with being stroked on the head 
and throat, and frequently suffered me to touch his extremely sharp teeth , but 
at all times his temper was quick, and, when he was unseasonably disturbed 
he expressed a little resentment by an obscure murmur, like that of a squirrel, 
or a greater degree of displeasure by a peevish cry, especially in winter, when 
he was often as fierce on being much importuned, as any beast of the woods 
From half an hour after sunrise to half an hour before sunset, he dept without 
intermission, rolled up like a hedge-hog, and as soon as he awoke, he began 
to prepare himself for the labours of Aw approaching day, licking and dressing 
himsrif like s' eat an operation which the flexibility of his neck and limbs 
eqsbled him to perform very completely , he was then ready for a slight 
breakfast, after which he commonly took a short nap but when the sun was 
quite set, he recovered bH hts vivacity Hi* ordinary food was the sweet 
jjra« of bis country, plantains always, and mangos danng the season, but 
be refused peaches, and was not fond of mulberries, or cven-of guaiavas, 
feiiltbe tapped eagerly, but was contented with plain water. lit general he 
waraof voracious, but never appeared sanated with grasshoppers , and passed 
tin whole night, while the hot season lasted, in prowling for them. Whe» 
Voi IV T a gras*' 
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a grasshopper, or any insect, alighted within his reach, ha eyes, which he fixed 
on his prey, glowed with, uncommon lire , and, having drawn himself hack 
to spring on it with greater force, be seized the victim with both his fore- 
paws, but held it in one of them while he devoured tt For other purposes, 
and sometimes even for that of bolding his food, he used all hu paws in- 
differently as hands, and frequently grasped with one of them the higher 
part of his ample cage, while his three others were severally engaged at the 
bottom of it, but the posture of Which be seemed fondest, was to cl mg 
with all four of them to the upper wires, his body being inverted , and in the 
evening he usually stood erect for many minutes, playing oa the wires with 
his fingers, and rapidly moving hn body from side to side, as tf be had found 
the utility of exercise in his unnatural state of confinement. A little before 
day break, when my early hours gave me frequent opportunities of ob'emng 
him, he seemed to solicit my attention , and if I presented my linger to him, 
he licked or nibbled it with great gentleness, but eagerly took fruit, when X 
offeied it, though he seldom eat much at his morning repast Whew the 
day brought bade ha mg ht, his eyes lost their lustre and strength, and he com- 
posed himself for a slumber of ten nr eleven hours. 

HI The names Loris and Lemur will, no doubt, be continued by the 
respective disciples of Buri?o \ and LihhjBos * nor can I suggest any other, 
since the f audits know little or nothing of the animal. 1 he lower Hmdaso f 
this province generally call it Lajjdbdnar, or the Bashful Ape, and the 
mans, retaining die sense of the epithet, give a the absurd appellation of a 
Cat, but « is neither a cat nor bashful, for though a Pandit, who s aw tsrg 
Lemur by day-light, remarked dial he was Lapdlu, or modest fa word which 
foe Hindus apply to all sensitive plants ) yet he only seemed bashful, whiles in 
fret he was dim-sighted and drowsy , for at night, as you perceive by b*s 

figure. 
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figure, he had open eyes, and as much boldness as any of the Lemur es, po- 
etical or Ltmuean 

IV As to his country, the first of the species that I saw in Indus was in 
the district of Tipra, properly T rtpura, whither it had been brought, like 
mine, from the Garrmi mountains , and Dr Anderson informs me, that 
it is found in the woods on the coast of Coromandel Another had been sent 
to a member of our society from one of the eastern isles, and tho’ the Lons 
may be also a native of Stldn, yeti cannot agree with M De Bi ffon, that 
it is the minute, sociable, and docile animal mentioned by Tbe\ enot, which, 
it resembles neither in si?e nor in disposition 

My little friend was, on the whole, veiy engaging , and when he was found 
lifeless, m the same posture in which he would naturally have slept, I con- 
soled myself with believing that be had died without pain, and lived with a» 
much pleasure as he could have enjoyed in a state of captivity 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
MADE IN THE UPPER PARTS OP HINDOSTAN, 

ASD 

ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJEIN 

BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ 

y^EFORE delivering the following observations, it will be proper to give 
some account of the instruments with which they are made The alti 
tucks for determining latitudes and time, were taken with a sextant often in 
ches radius, made by Tsolchton the limb is divided into degrees and 
thirds of a degree, and the divisions on the vernier go to half minutes , so 
that, by the help of the magnifying lens, a difference of ten seconds is suffi 
ctently perceptible The two specula, being screwed down in their place*, 
do not (as far as I can discover) admit of the principal or vertical adjustment 
but the error was almost daily ascertained by the double mensuration of the 
sun’s diameter, and constantly allowed for It is subtractive and my deter- 
mination of ns quantity varied from a 30 to 3 30" These differences may 
have in part arisen from a real variation m the quantity of this correction , 
fcut I ascribe them chiefly to some inaccuracy in my mensuration of the sun’s 
■diameter. To form some judgment of the influence this cause ought have, 
1 have examined twenty three of those measurements, made between the yth 
of March and die 7th of Arne (being all of which I have any record) by taking 
the medium of the sun a diameters, as measured on the limb, to the right and 
left of zero, and comparing it with the diameter for that day, as laid down 
an the Epheineru It will appear, from a list of those observations, that my 
measurements commonly exceeded those given in the Ephemera , but thf 
ssearest excess was zj - 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN S DIAMETER 
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"Thtrsk theasu unions may have a farther use, besides ascertaining the ad- 
justment of the quadrant If the eje could determine, with perfect accu- 
racy, the contact of the limbs, the mean between the two measurements of 
the sun's diameter would be exactly equal to Ms apparent diameter, as de- 
termined by calculation, and -given tn the Efktmtm , but, from the im- 
perfection of our organs, it happens that the limbs will sometimes appear to 
be in contact, when a htttp space remains between them , at others, when 
tScy overlap one another in the former case, the diameter a ill appear 
grearer , in the latter, less than the truth But it as probable that, at nearly 
the same period of time, the state of the eye, or of the sensornim, by which 
we judge of this contact, is, in the same person, nearly the same Of this 
I have made some trials, and found, that, when the sun’s diameter, by my 
meosuMtion, differed from that in the Epksmens, on repeating the mensu- 
rations, at short intervals, the difference remained nearly the same There 
fore, if we ohsetve the sun’s altitude, a little time before or alter measuring 
fcis diameter, the contact of the lunbs will, probably, appear to cake place 
m the same real situation of those lunbs as when we measured the sun s 
diameter. But here, the effect of too open or too close observation will 
be reversal , the former making the altitude appear less , the later, greater 
than the troth These measurements then may be applied as corrections 
of the observed altitude Thus, if the diameter of the suit has appeared 
too great, add the quantity of its excess to the angle observed, between 
the sun and his image in Mercury , if it appeared too small, subtract the 
defect, to give the true angle Thus, March the 1 3th, the etxor of the sex- 
tant was z' 5*" to be subtracted, but the measurement of the sun’s dia 
meter exceeds the truth by Therefore, this quantity is to be added 
so the observed angle, the observation being, probably, so much too open. 
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The angle between the sot and Jus image m quidsfilver, that day at no$a. 


- 


»3° 

xf 

45" 

Error Sextant — a 5a" 





Do Observation 4- 0 24 





Diff 

— 

% 

28 


«) 

123 

3* 

1 7 



61 

45 

3» 5 

Diff reft and parallax 

T— 



26 5 



61 

45 

in 

Sun's Semidiaraeter 4. 

— 


26 

7 



iz 

X 

*9 

Sun s Dechn South + 


2 

36 

a 3 

Co-Latitude — 


64 

37 

4* 

Latitude of Burwa Sagur 


*5 

22 

28 


w tidi is 1 3" less than in the following list, where this error was not allowed 


Tsb secondary, or horizontal adjustment, made by a small screw at the 
fore- part of the little speculum, was, from time to tune, carefully attended to 

Tax altitudes were taken by means of the image m quicksilver, which* 
i£ the sun was the object, was defended from the wind by a covering of 

thin 
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«4S 

thiiv gauze, as recommended by Mr Be now hv the first volume of the Ast~ 
ate Researches When the altitude of a star w*« to be taken, this method 
did not answer, as a tendered die image too obscure A duck cloth vna 
therefore property disposed to windward of the mercury 

The small telescope belonging to tbe sextant was used to all the obser-' 
vat ions 

As the instrument is only graduated to T2j degrees, I could not take al- 
titudes exceeding 6a degrees While the sun s meridian altitude could be 
observed, 1 have preferred it for the latitude, but, as this was soon about 
» be impracticable, I began, on. the 29th of February, to compare die lati- 
tudes by mcriduuJ ahftode, with those obtained: from two altitudes and the 
elapsed tune, by the rule in tbe requisite tables, in order to judge bow far - 
the latter might be-depended on The result of tbe comparison, which ap- 
pears in tbe observations from that tune to the 15th of March, determined 
me to trust to those double altitudes, while they could be taken within tbe 
prescribed limits, at the same tun#, -comparing them occasionally with ob- 
servations by a fixed star From tbe first of April, l was obliged to trust 
entirety to the stars, and, to make the-observations by them as accurate as 
possible, I have, when circumstances would allow, taken the mend um alti- 
tude of 1 one to the north, and another to the south of the zenith The teles- 

cope ts an achromatic, made by Doiiaxd, of twenty-eight inches focal 
distance It inverts the object, and magnifies eighty times 

f 

Thb watch 11 made by Brooxbawk, with horizontal balance wheel, and 
continues to go while winding up To -determine, as accurately as possible, 
the time of an. observation, I took equal altitudes of the sun, on the day* 

Vox IV. ‘ U preceding 
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preceding and following wd, fcaxpig: thus found tb* quantity gamed or 
b*t in twenty-four hopm, Applied to the -tune of otwemdonA p*rt p»p«- 
Bonal to ns distance ftom the, preceding or following noon- jfa thtft calcula- 
tion, allowance wu made for the difiere&ca of toogiwdc (tscereuaed. by 
geometrical surrey) if the altitudes on the two days were taken at different 
placet. Bead « tbi*. I have, when I had the opportunity, taken the alti- 
tudes of two fixed stars, one to the east, and another to the wesi of the me- 
ridian, within an hour before or after the observation, and calculated the 
tame from them 


OBSERVATIONS Of LATITUDE, 










IK XrrtK* HIKPUSTAB 



Latitude | Smarts 


JfygUHgt j Mosque, S72 E 
Doomree, Van, S 22 E dot i|f 
Sukhtei, NWa|f 
Gtroul, Fort, S 10 W if f. 
Shelohabad , ^fra-gwr, $ 55 E 
7 f 

Fteraxobad, Gate, S E 3 f 
Eatumadpoar, Tank, S 67 Waf 
/£/■«, monument of Jfy A&J7, 
Ditto, 

Camp at Gtber Choke?, 

Ditto, 

Saadi bearing Ns£ ditt 3 £ 
A&naiiaS, S30W * * 

Dholpeuf, S 4 W 3i 

Qmh ^ Fert* 3 


Neorsbud, Garden, 5 3 E 2 0 

Guahor , Hill, S 3 E— S 45 E 0 WA 

Ditto, 0 2 ^ 

Drtto, OM A 

i^fhtety i Fort, Sia W dut 4 f ONEA|j$ 4*0 

DiifcwA. A 

O a A 1*5 53 51 
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March 8 

Duteahj & 31 E dist 3! miles, 
Ditto, 

3 

Ditto, Rajah’s House N W 3 f 
Ditto, 

11 

Jkatuy> S E angle fort, N 88 E 

air 

Ditto, 

12 

Ditto, 

*3 

Buntoar Sagur , Castle, N 51 E 
7 l f 

Ditto, 

*4 

Ditto, 

*5 

Pirhpoor, N 80 W— N 18 E z$ f 
Ditto, 

j6 

Bumtety, U*W— N4*W ipf, 

*7 

Belgamg , U a f ! 

18 

Teary ,-N^E 3f 

*9 

MjfrwKj* iFoit, S 73 E % 

20, 

Smdumht, N E t* 

*! 

Karat, Temple of Hanumin, J 
814 * 1 * 

Ditto, 

21 

A&Jzoimi , F ort, N nEdist lof 

23 

|x , JMlMl«N4S&-NftW» : 


Sun or 
Star 

Latitude 

Rtmarhi 

OM A 

* 5 43 J 


a a A 

*5 43 9 


OM A 

25 39 44 


© 2 A 

25 39 4 7 

\ 

'O M A 

25 27 

0 a A 

*3 28 i 


OM A 

*5 l 7 45, 


qM. A 

25 22 3L 


0 2 A • 

35 M 16 


OM A 

4$ 22 31 

dear 

OM. A 

»5 « $S 


cr * A. 

*5 « 33 


D'4 A 

ij a 0 


O » A 

94 S3 *1 


0 » A 

94 43 34! 


O a A 

94 35 1 


Q 2 A 

*4 it 34 


0 a A. 

*4 H *5 


«U M 

»4 44 40 


0 2 A 

24 17 30 


»U M 

«4 *3 44 
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w 

Place 

Sun or 
Star 

Latitude 


rfpnl ii 

Baturaud , N 64 E— S 6^ E I 

• Hydras 

*3 *5 54 


12 

Shahjehanpo^r S 8 j W 

• Hydra 





Ditto, 1 

fiV M 



*3 

Turdna, N 70 W 

■ Hydra 

HSU 




Ditb, 

*U M 

n 19 39 


I4 

Tajpoor 

close to the village 

• Hydras 

23 h 47 




Ditto 

?U M. 

*3 *3 1 


I < 

Ouiem . 

near Ra*a Khans 




i 

/ * 

Gardes, 

« Hydra 

23 12 9 


16 

Do 

do 

. Hydra 

23 « *3 



Do 

do 

0 U M 

23 10 5 ® 


IS 

D* 

do 

» Hydra 

23 SR 13 


*9 

Do 

do 

9 U M. 

23 IO 50 


*3 

Do 

do 

« n. 

23 IX 28 


May 29 

Do houie n*» SctupiAH s paL j 

• *1 

*3 11 8 


Junf 14 

IDo 

do \ 

•» *1 

*3 10 45 
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I/I 


ECEtPJES OT JtTFITER’s SArEILITE8, oisttVld Wtfh DeLtANfi t 
Achromatic Telescope, magnifying Jo tunes 


Apparent tine. 

I 

Im 

or 

Flm 

Place of Observation 

Lengit 

Weather 

1791 D H 




0 " 

■ 

J&jf li 11 M 56 


EjjL 

Agra { Monument Taj MM, 

78 It 00 


18 7 44 24 


Em 

ditto, 

77 58 00 


26 10 22 10 


Em, 

ditto, 

78 22 00 


Jm 19 10 25 26 


Em 

ditto, • 

78 27 15 

do. do. 

24 10 IS 41 


ftm. 

ditto, 

77 20 30 

do do 

Ot 27 JT 17 43 


Em 

Ptndgwk Mr Farmn r 

79 28 15 

do do 




Bungalow, 



31 16 IS 26 


Ira 

ditto, - 

EBE 

do do. 

1792 






/<*» It 17 6 55 


Em 

ditto, * 

79 34 46 

cloudy calm 

26 14 24- 8 

1 

Im. 

■- 

79 00 50 

ekar, calm 

W 1 15 27 32 

4 

Im 

ftnura t»T r • * 

78 IS 15 

do. do. 

2 « 

l 

1st 

BemtUfnr 

78 l SO 

do do 

B 17 57 17 

2 

Im 

ligra Monument Taj WakL, 

77 33 OCi 

thin, doudJ, oalm 

9 17 4 19 

f 

In 

ditto, 

77 41 50 

clear, calm 

18 15 27 1 

1 

Im 

tbtto, 

77 47 SO 

s little buy, calm. 

A fw 15 10 55 48 

3 

im 

Stttifm, * • 

77 29 15 

clear j ra]m 

12 91 48 

3 

Em 

ditto, 

77 52 00 

da do 

21 10 7 5 

1 

[m 

Mara!, • 

ZZE 

do da. 

22 9 25 58 


Im 

Mtokma, 

77 50 15 

do do 

28 IS 2 4 

I 

bn. 

14 BanR, (hhafr * 

77 44 15 

do do 

29 11 57 13 

2 

Im 


77 22 45 

do do 

4§r 5 H Si 52 

2 

Im 

Bfmlt ¥ 

jZZD 

do. do 

6 8 26 6 

1 

la 

dtUo f 

77 24 SO 

do do 

IS K> 17 23 

1 

Im 

fata 

76 id 15 

do. do. 

20 14 22 18 

1 

Em 

Ujgtuf near Rika KbaR i 






Garden, 


clear, windy 

22 8 48 46 

1 

Em 

ditto, 

75 43 30 

clear, moderate. 

23 11 27 55 

2 

£b. 

ditto, 

75 S9 00 

do. do 

29 10 44 42 

E 

a 

ditto, * 

7} 48 00 

do. do. 


Remark* 


N B The mnentoa ibo 
happened some minute* car 
her (im it ought, agreeably 
to the longitude eocummly 
assigned to Agra 


> Aiftn et obs erva t ion 


Tfife*. aomewlat unsteady 
Day beginning to break. 


i' distinct observation. 


a distinct obstirvalioh 
P&h <t the mat. of immer 
non somewhat obscure 
Planet tost near die moon 
Moo# dear thin bate near 
the'feodioQ 

.Satellite immergfd close t» 
Jupiter’s body 














Oca 7j0i£/i» } Camp at Shah Daw ha’s 

Durgah, 

BDitto ditto 

mi 

Ttb 24 Do Camp near Rasa Kraxs 
Garden, 

Mar< 13 Ditto, Camp ac Unk-Pa*,. 
i+Gvitea}, 

15 Temxnaby 

16 dger t 

17 Soomer (N icr 68 W disf 1 fur ) 

18 Pemua 
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*53 



s PZ*«j 


March 19 

Bpvnil (N 18 W dist 3 58 for ) 

Sintra. 

si 

Jidtnec (from S to S 35 W, d»t ‘ 

* Hydra 

> 

' 1 2*33 for) 

aa 

Jl fucwidra. 

.Hydr* 

M 

Puekpahar (N 10 E ditt. 4 5 f ) ! 

*U M 

*4 

Ananifwr t 

ditto 

■ n 


totah (Camp near A igh Dur ■ 
zeaxa) 

jUM 

28 

Gatunuch (S 77 E dut 3 f ) 

ditto 

29 

Tetleree (S 10—60 W dial if) 

*U M 

30 

Bomdu (Rajah’s Maid N 42 W) 

$v M 

3 * 

Dublaaa (from S to S 80 E dat . 


1 furlong) 

.ditto 

jfpnl 1 

boogirU (SW) 

ditto 

2 

Rakmen gatmg (E to S 15 E dutr 

^ditto 


1 furlong) 

3 

Omara (S to S 63 E dnt 7 f ) 

ditto 

4 

Ditto, 

ditta 

6 

Ditto, 

a 

ditto 

8 

Rurwdrah (S 22 E to N 47 E 
dut extreme?, af) 

, 

ditto 

9 

Bltttgtovnt*g*rh (N 30—83 W 
dist 3 f) 

.ditto 

10 

Khetrntt (S 30-82 E dist 1 f ) 

ditta 


Latitude 


14. n 11 

,*4 3 6 4 

*4 49 *7 
1*4 59 39 
25 6 40 

PS 7 3 1 

25 xi 4* 

25 5 * 

25 w 53 
(25 26 38 

*5 35 45 
I® 5 4 o 00 

2545 8 

(*5 53 8 
'*3 54 53 
*5 55 *5 

a6 3 31 
16 9 16 
U6 16 9 


JUtMrls 


md if f 5" 


cloudy, uncert 

duto, ditto 
clear 

dear, mo- 
derate 


da do 
da do 
do do 


Vol IV 


X 


♦ *«T«" 
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H 

14 1$ — 

+ 10 30 

14 28 30 Dark shadow distinctly seen to eater. 


17 00 00 
+ M 30 


17 10 30 Ecfipse ended— Limb dm. 


If we reckon the beginning of die eclipse from die first perceptible ofecu- 
nty, tt - - 14 M 30 

Then beginning by Ephemera • 9 23 45 


Difference of Longitude in time 

5 00 45 

75 ° 


But, reckoning from the entrance of the dark 




shadow, the dfFeraice is * 

5 4 45 

7 « 

" « 

0 

The end, by observation 

17 ro 30 



By Ephemera 

12 6 30 




i 4 00 

7 * 

on no 

Beginning of obscurity 

HM jn 



End 

71 10 30 



Middle 

15 47 3° 



Ditto by Ephemera 

10 45 i5 




5 4 *5 tt 55 ' 45 

Duration 



TX UP7BB HIK»0STAK 


% $7 

DuFttun obarmft a 46 oo 

Taf Epkttuzm 4 a #S 

E*oess«©f observation 00 -g s$ 



As the state of the limbs at the timet marked as die beginning of obscu- 
nty and end of the eclipse was similar if we add half this diffidence ( 1 37 ) 
to the first of these times, and substntct it from the last, we shall hjive the 
beginning 14° z6 7 
End 17 8 53 

Either of which will give the longitude 75° 35 40" 

REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT* 

Thb observations with which Mr Hunter has favoured us, will be a 
valuable acquisition to all Indian geographers and antiquaries, for since 
Ujjayuu r or Vjjem, is in the first meridian of the Hindus us longitude ascer- 
tains the position of Lands on the equator and fixes the longitude, at least 
according to die Hmfa astronomers, of Curucsfotra , Vatsa , the Pool Sam- 
fata , Cdncht, and other places, which are frequently celebrated m Sanscrit 
books of the highest antiquity Hence also we shall possibly ascertain the 
«*esv dvnpai, which, on the. authority of P at aw j al\ and of tht Vida it 
self, we may pronounce to be neither the sc^en planets nor the seven climates , 
but great peninsulas of this earth, or large tracks of land with water on loth 
sides of them For example, in a preface to the Shrya StddMnta, the pen 
utsula, called S&htala, is declared to be 422 Yyanat to die east of Lane 6 , 
now a true Yojana is equal to 4i geometrical miles , and the longitude of 
Sdhnob- will thus bring us to the Gulph of Sunn, or to the eastern Indian- 

peninsula 
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peninsula beyond Malacca There is a passage in one of die Purdnst, which 
confirms this sxgum^; »v here king Ssa-vana is described^* Qd the White 
" Mountain in the extensive region o fShhuhdwtpa, meditating on die traces 
(t of the divine /vf, at a place called the rtahon e/Tirvic ram-A * Now 
we are assured by crethblc-trmllen, that the Stamen boast of a cockm their 
country, on which a footstep* as they say, of Vishnu is clearly discernible 
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QUESTIONS AND REMARKS 

Q» TKS 

ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS 


BY JOHN PLAYFAIR, A M 

rmoviMoa or xathsmatici, at KxmfsrKGR 


to th of October, 1 79* 

JpRESUMTNG on the KVKttion given with so much liberality in the 
Advertisement prefixed to the second volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
I have ventured to submit the following queries and observation* to the Pre- 
sident and other Members- of the learned Society m Bengal 

L 

Are any Boots to be found among tie Hindus, which treat professedly 
of Geometry t 

I am led to propose this question, by having observed, not only that 
the whole of die Indian Astronomy is a system constructed with great geo 
metrical skill, but that the trigonometrical rules, given m the translation from 
the S&rya SiddSdnta , with which Mr Davis has obliged die world, point 
out some very cutioUs theorems, which must have been known to the author 
of that ancient book The rale, for instance, by which the trigono metr ical 
canon of the Btndu astronomers is constructed *, involves u it the following 
theorem <r If there be three arches of a circle in arithmetical progression, 
** the sum of the sines of die two extreme arches is to twice die sine of the- 


a AtttteBtuBnJvn, 24 j. 


11 middle 
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<{ middle arch, as the cosine of the common difference of the arches to the 
“ radius of the circle Now this theorcih, though -ndt difficult to be de 
monstraied, is yet so far from obvious, that it seems not known to the tna 
thetnanciaos of Euroga till the beginning of the century when it was 
discovered by \ ieta It has ever since been used for the construction of 
trigonometrical tables as it affords a method of calculating the sines 
and arches much easier than that which depends on successive extractions 
of the square root To find that this theoKmwas known to the Brahmens 
rainy ages ago, is therefore extremely curious and the more so, because 
there is some reason to think that the commentator on the SuMhfotfs, 
quoted and translated by Mr Davis did not understand die principle 6f 
tins rule since the method which he lays down » entirely different, rnuth 
less profound in cheat) , and much more difficult »n practice If thjs be true, 
it indicates a retrograde order m the progrees of eastern science, which must 
hate had its origin in a verj remote age 

II 

Are any Bbois of Hindu Arithmetic to be procured ? 

It should seem, that if such books exist, they must contain, much curious 
information, with many abridgments in the labour of calculating, and the 
like., all which may be reasonably expected from them* since an arithmc 
tical notation, so perfect as that of India, has existed in that country much 
longer than m any other, but that which most of all scans to deserve the 
attention of the learned, is, the discovery said to be made of something like 
Algebra among the Hindus , such as the expression of number m general by 


f P »46 *4; 
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certain symbols, and the idea of negative quantities These certainly can. 
not be too carefully enquired into , and will, it is hoped be considered by 
the Society at Calcutta as a part of that rich mine from which they have al- 
ready extracted so many valuable materials The problem mentioned by Mr 
Burrow * proves, that the Hindus have turned their attention to certain 
arithmetical investigations, of which there is no trace m the writings of the 
Greek mathematicians. 


m 

Must not a complete translation of tie Surya Siddha nta he considered 
as tie grand desideratum t vitb respect to Indian Astronomy f 

Sir W Jones gives us reason, I think, to hope that this will be exc 
euted by Mr Davis, and the specimen which that gentleman has cxhi 
bited, leaves as little reason to doubt of his abilities to translate the work 
accurately, as of the great value of the original I have therefore only to ex- 
press a wish that if diere be any diagrams in the Surya SiddMnta, they may 
be carefully preserved. 


IV 

Would not a Catalogue Raisonne , containing an enumeration, and a 
short account of the Sanscrit booh on Indian Astronomy, be a work 
highly interest ng and useful? 


Vol IV 


* t Anal Rei 495 
Y 


V M>fht 


QUESTIONS ASJ) dEMARkS OH 


Mtgbt not an actual exarntnatsm of the heavens, m company t odb a 
Hindu Astrowmer, to auertam all the stars and constellations, for 
witch there are names m Sanscrit, prove a most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Indian Astronomy P 

Let me here take the liberty of reminding the President of his promise 
to make such an examination , by which the mistakes concerning the Indian 
Zodiac, some of which he has already pointed our, may be decisively cor 
rectal 


\L 

May tt not b of consequence to procure descriptions of tbe principal 
astronmteal buildings and instruments of -winch any remams art still 
to be found , ard witch are certamly known to be of Hindu origin f 

Under this head 1 would comprehend not only such works as the Oh 
ser-atoty at Benares which is well described by Sir Robert Barker, but 
also such instruments as the Astrolabe mentioned by Mr Burrow in the 
Appendix ro the second volume of the Asiatic Researches and engravings 
of such instruments will be necessary to accompany the descriptions. 

Though, in the preceding questions, there may be nothing that has 
escaped the attention of the Society in Bengal, vet they will, perhaps, be for- 
given to one who feels himself deeply interested m the subject to which they 
relate, and who would not lose even the feeblest ray of a light, which, with 
out the exertions of the Asiatic Society, must perish for ever 


REMARK 
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REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT 

We shall concur, I am persuaded, in giving our public thanks to Pro- 
fessor Playfair for the Questions which be has proposed and in ex- 
pressing our wish, that his example may be followed by the learned in Europe 
Concise answers to his queries will be given in my next annual discourse, 
Che subject of which will comprise a general account of Indian astronomy 
and mathematics I would long ago have accomplished my design (which. 
I never meant as a promise to be performed m all events) of examining the 
heavens in company with an intelligent Hindu astronomer, if such a com 
panion could have been found in this province but though 1 offered ample 
stipends co any Hindu astronomer who could name, in Sanscrit, all the con- 
stellations which 1 should pome out , and to any Ilmdu physician who could 
bring me all the plants named in Sanscrit books, I was assured by the Brahmen 
whom I had commissioned to search for such instructors, tliat no Pandit in 
Bengal even pretended to possess the knowledge which 1 required Lieut. 
W Ilford, however, has lately favoured me with a Sanscrit work, procured 
by him at Benares , containing the names, figures, and positions of all the 
aatensms known to ancient or modern Hindus , not only m the Zodiac, but 
m both hemispheres and almost from pole to pole That work I translated 
with attention, and immediately consigned it to Mr Davis, who, of all men 
hving, is the best qualified to exhibit a copious and accurate History of /«*- 
dwn Astronomy 


Y z 


DISCOURSE 





0* THE PHILOSOPHY 


1 6 , 

By science I mean an assemblage of transcendental propositions discover 
able by human reason, and reducible to first principles, axioms, or maxims, 
from which they may all be derived in a regular succession , and there are 
consequently as many sciences as there are general objects of our intellectual 
powers When nun first exerts those powers, lus objects are hmseif and the 
rest of nature Himself he perceives to be composed of body and mind, and 
in his indnulual capacity he reasons on the uses of his animal frame and of its 
parts, both ex erior and internal , on the disorders impeding the regular func- 
tions of those pa s and on the most probable methods of preventing those 
libjrdcr or of removing them he soon feels the close connexion between 
h b coi porcal ard mental faculties and when his mmd is reflected on tcselfj 
be di cour cs on its essence and its operations in his sonaJ character he 
inalj 7 s hi various duties and tights, both private and public, and m the 
leisure winch th- fullest discharge of those duties always admits, his intellect 
is directed to nature at large, to the substance of natural bodies, to their se- 
■veral properties, and to their quantity both separate and united, finite and 
infinite from all which objects he deduces notions, either purely abstract 
and un versa! or mixed with undoubted facts , he argues from phenomena to 
theorems from those theorems to other phenomena from causes to effects, 
from effect o causes, and thus arrives at the demonstration of a first intelli- 
gent cause whence his collected wisdom, being arranged in the form of 
science, chiefly consists of physiology and medicine, metaphysics and logic, 
elhhs and jurisprudence, natural philosophy and mathematics , from which the 
religion of nature (since revealed religion must be referred to history, as alone 
affording evidence of it) has m all ages and in all nations been the sublime 
and consoling result Without professing to have given a logical definition 
of science, or to have exhibited a perfect enumeration of its objects, I shall 
confine myself to those^f* divisions dLAtiatxc Philosophy , enlarging for the 


most 
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most part on the progress which the Hindus have made in them, and occa- 
sionally introducing the sciences of the A> ah and Persians, the Tartars and 
the Chinese but, how extensive soever may be the range which 1 have chosen, 
I shall beware of exhausting your patience with tedious discussions, and of 
exceeding those limits which the occasion of our present meeting has nc 
cessanly prescribed 

I The first article affords little scope, since 1 have no evidence that in 
any language oiAsia t there exists one original treatise on medicine considered 
as a science physic, indeed appears in these regions to hate been from ti no 
immemorial as we see it practised at this day by Hindus and \Jusebmms 
a mere empirical history of diseases and remedies useful I admit in a nigh 
degree, and worthy of attentive examination, but wholly foreign to the sub 
lect before u. Though the Arabs however, have chiefly followed the Gteeh 
in this branch of knowledge, and have themselves been implicitly followed by 
other Mohammedan writers, yet (not to mention the Chinese of whose me 
dical works 1 can at present say nothing with confidence) we still have ac- 
cess to & number of Sanscrit books on the old Indian practice of physic, from 
which, if the Hindus had a theoretical system, we might easily collect if 
The Ayurveda , supposed to be the work cd a celestial physician, is almost 
entirely lost, unfortunately, perhaps, tor the curious European, but happily 
for the patient Hindu since a revealed science prechides improvement from 
experience to which that of medicine ought, above all others to be left: 
perpetually open but I have myself met with curious fragments of that pn 
meval work , and, in die Veda itself, 1 found with astonishment an enure 
Upamshad on the internal pans of the human body , with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, and arteries , a description of die heart, spleen, and liver, 
and various disquisitions on the formation and growth of the foetus. From 

the 
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the laws, indeed, of Menu, which. liave lately appeared in our own language, 
we may perceive that the ancient Hindus were fond of reasoning m their 
way, on the mysteries of animal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the sexes in the production of perfect offspring, and wc may collect from 
the authorities adduced in the learned Essay on Egypt and the fitle, that their 
physiological disputes led to violent schisms m religion, and even to bloody 
wars On the whole we cannot expect to acquire many valuable truths 
from an examination of eastern books on the science of medicine but eaca 
mine them we must if we wish to complete the history of universal philo 
soph} , and to suppiy the scholars of Europe with authentic materials for an 
account of the opinions anciently formed on this head by the philosophers 
of dua To know indeed, with certainty that so much and no more can 
be known on any branch of science, would m itself be very important and 
useful knowledge, if it had no other effect than to check the boundless curio- 
sity of mankind and to fix them in the straight path of attainable science, 
especially of such as relates to their duties, and may conduce to their hap 
pinese 

II We have an ample field m the next division, and a field almost wholly 
new since the mytapbysics and logic of the Brdhmetu, comprised m their 
six philosophical Sdstras, and explained by numerous glosses, or comments, 
have never yet been accessible to Europeans , and, by the help of the San- 
scrit language, we now may read the works of the Saugo&s, Bsuddhas, At- 
iotas, Jamu, and other heterodox philosophers, whence we may gather the 
metaphysical tenets prevalent m China and Japan, m the eastern peninsula 
of Indus, and m many considerable nations of Tartmy There are also some 
valuable tracts on these branches of science in Persian and drake, partly 
copied from the Greets, and partly comprising the doctrines of the S&fif, 

which, 
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which anciently prevailed, and till prevail m a great measure over this on 
ental world , and which the Greeks themselves condescended to borrow from 
eastern sages 

The little treatise jn four chapters ascribed to Jyasa, is the only phtlo 
sophical Sdstra, the original text of which I ha e had leisure to peruse with 
a Brahmen of the Icdanti school it is exticmely obscure ancl though com 
posed in sentences eleganilv modulated, has more resemblance to a table of 
contents, or an accurate summary, than to a regular systematical tract but 
all its obscumy has been cleared by the labour of the very judicious and most 
learned San c aka whose commentary on the l edanhi w hich 1 read also 
with great attention not only elucidates every word of the text but exhibits 
a perspicuous account of all other Indian schools, from that ofCvPUA to 
those of the more modern heretics It is not possible, indeed, to speak with 
too much applause of so excellent a work and I am confident in asserting, 
that, until an accurate translation of it shall appear in some European lan- 
guage the general history of philosophy must remain incomplete for I per 
fectly agree with those who are of opimoD that one correct version of any 
celebrated Hindu book, would be of greater value than all the dissertations 
or essays that could be composed on the same subject You will not, how- 
ever, expect that in such a discourse as I am now delivering I should ex- 
patiate on the diversity of Indian philosophical schools on the several foun 
ders of them, on the doctrines which they respectivelv taught, or on their 
many disciples, who dissented from their instructors in some particular points 
On the present occasion it will be sufficient to say, thar the oldest head of 
a sect, whose entire work is preserved, was (according to some authors) Ca 
PIL a , not the divine personage, a reputed grandson ofBaAHMA , to whom 
Cki shn a compares himself in the Gita , but a sage of his name, who invented 
Vol IV z the 
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ihc Sat/clya or humeral Philosophy, which Cr i shva himself appears to 
impugn in his com ersation \\i h Arj t n a , and which, as far as i can collect 
it from a few original texts, resembled in part the metaphysics of Pythago- 
k as, and in part the iheologt of Ze\ o His doctrines were enforced and ll 

lustrated, with some additions by the venerable Patanjali, who has also 
left us a fine comment on the grammatical rules of Pa si hi, which are more 
obscure, without a gloss, than the darkest oracle and here, by the way, let 
me add, that I refer to metaphysics the curious and important science of urn 
xtrsal grammut , on which many subtil disquisitions may be found interspersed 
in the particular grammars of the ancient Jlmdus, and in those of the more 
modern At ils The next founder I believe, of a philosophical school was 
GoTtMt, it, indeed, he was not the most ancient of all , for his wife Aha- 
1 5 a was according to Indian legends restored to a human shape bj the greit 
Ra ma , and a sage of his name, whom v>c have no reason to suppose a differ 
eot personage, is frequently mentioned in the Veda itself to his rational doc 
trines those of Ca*a da were in general conformable , and the philosophy 
of diem both is usually called hy iya , or logical a title aptly bestowed for it 
9ecms to be a system of rteupht »cs and logic better accommodated than any 
other anciently known in India to the natural reason and common sense of 
mankind, admitting the actual existence of material substance in the popular 
acceptation of the word mailer , and comprising not only a body of sublime 
dialectic ^ but an artificial method of reasoning, with distinct names for the 
three parts of a proposition, and even for those of a regular syllogism. Here 
1 cannot refrain from introducing a singular tradition which prevailed, ac- 
cording to the well informed author of the Dabuton in the Panjah and in 
several Persian provinces that, c ‘ among other Indian curiosities, which 
‘ Calms then *.9 transmitted to his uncle, was a technical system of logic , 
1 which the BnShmens bad communicated to the inquisitive Greek,* and 

which 
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which the Mohammedan writer supposes to have been the ground work of the 
famous Artstothan method Ii this be true, it is one of me most interest 
ing facts that I have met with in Asm and if it be false it is very extraor- 
dinary that such a story should have been fabricated either bv the undid 
Mohsani Fans, or by the simple Pams and Pandits, with whom he had 
conversed , but not having had leisure to study the Nyaya Saha I can only 
assure you, that I have frequently seen perfect syllogisms in the philosophical 
writings of the Brdkmen >, and have often heard the 11 used m the r \c In] 
controversies Whatever might have been the merit or age or C j i am a 
yet the most celebrated Indian school is that, with winch I began founded 
by Vya sa, and supported m most respects by Ins pupil |\n i«u w 10 c 
dissent on a few points is mentioned by his master with rcspixcul mod ra- 
tion their several systems are frequently distmguis led by the ninta ot 
the first and second Mimdmi , a word which like ilj i\a denotes the ope 
rations and conclusions of reason , but the tract of V v a s a. has in general 
the appellation of Vtdanta, or the scope and end of the Veda on the texts 
of which as they were understood by the philosopher who collected them 
his doctrines are principally grounded 1 he fundamental tenet of the / i 
dints school, to which in a more modem age the incomparable Savc aha 
was a firm and illustrious adherent consisted not in deny lrg the existence 
of matter, that is, of solidity, unpcnetrabi'itv and extended figure (to 
deny which would be lunacy) bur in correcting the popi lar notion of it, 
and in contending that it has no essence independent of mental perception 
that existence and perceptibility are com ertible terms , that external ap 
pesrancea and sevmuona axe illusory, and would vanish into nothing, if 
the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were suspended but for a 
moment an opinion, which Epich abmus and Plato seem to have adopt- 
ed, and which has been maintained in the present century with great ele 

Z 2 gance. 
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ganccj but with little public applause partly because it has been misunder- 
stood and partly because it has been misapplied by the false reasoning of 
■ome unpopular writers, who arc said to have disbelieved m the moral attri- 
butes of God, whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness, are the basis of 
the Indian philosophy I have not sufficient evidence on the subject to pro- 
fess a belief in the doctrine of the V dania which human reason alone could, 
perhaps, neither fully demonstrate, nor fully disprove but it is manifest, 
that nothing can be farther removed from impiety than a system wholly 
built on the purest devotion , and the inexpressible difficulty which any 
mm, who lull make the attempt, will assuredly find in giving a satis 
factor) defim ion of maun l substance, mjst induce us to deliberate with 
coohes , befo c \vc unsuie the learned and pious restorer of the ancient Veda 
though we cannot but admit thar, if the common opinions of mankind be the 
criterion of philosophical truth we must adhere to the system of Go tama, 
wIikii the Br hmers of his province almost universally follow 

If the metaphysics 01 the VcJ nts be wild and erroneous, the pupils of 
Bl ddha have run, it i» asserted, into an c ror diametrically opposite, for 
they are charged with denv ing the existence of pure spirit, and with behev 
mg nothing absolutely and really to exist but material substance a heavy 
accusation »h ch ought only rohave been made on positive and mconres- 
i ble proof, especially by the orthodox Brthmens , who, as Bvdd ha dissented 
from their ancestors hi regard to bloodj sacrifices which the Fida certainly 
prescribes, may not on usdy be suspected of low and interested malignity 
Though I cannot credit the charge, yec 1 am unable to prove it entirely false, 
having only read a few pages of a Saugaia book, which Captain Kirkpa- 
trick had lately the kindness to give me but it begins like other Hindu 
books with the word Om, which we know to be a symbol of the divine at- 
tributes j. 
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tributes, then follows, indeed, a mysterious hymn to the Goddess of Nature, 
by the name of A rya, but with several other titles, which the Brahmens them- 
selves continually bestow on their Devi Now the Brihmens who have no 
idea that any such personage exists as De \ i , or the Goddess, and only mean 
to express allegorically the power of God, exerted in creating, preserving, 
and renovating this universe we cannot with justice infer, that the dissent- 
ers admit no Deny but •visible nature The Jpandtt who now attends *ne, 
and who told Mr Wjlki*s that the Sangatas were atheists, would not have 
attempted to resist the decisive evidence of the contrary, which appears m 
the very instrument on which he was consulted if his understanding had 
not been blinded by the intolerant steal of a mercenary priesthood A literal 
version of the book just mentioned (if any studious man had learning and 
industry equal to the task) would be an inestimable treasure to the compiler 
of such a history as tharof the laborious Brccker But let us proceed 
to the morals and jurisprudence of rhe Asiatics , on which I could expati- 
ate if the occasion admitted a full discussion of the subject, widi correct 
ness and confidence 

III That both ethics and abstract law might be reduced to the method of 
science, cannot surely be doubted but, although such a method woi Id be 
of infinite use m a system of universal, or even of national jurisprudence 
yet the principles of morality are so few, so luminous, and so ready to pre 
sent themselves on every occasion that the practical utility of a scientifical 
arrangement, in a treatise on ethics, may very justly be questioned The 
moralists of the cast have, n general, chosen to deliver their precepts in shore 
sententious maxims, to illustrate them by sprightly comparisons, or to in- 
culcate them us the very indent form of agreeable apologues 1 here are in 
deed, both in Arabic and Persian, philosophical tracts on ethics,, written 

with 
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with sound raftoonaaon and efegjmt perspicuity but in every part of this 
eastern world, from Pehn to Damascus, the popular teachers of moral wisdom 
have unmeawnally been poets, and there would be no end of enumerating 
their wots, which are still extant in the five principal languages of Asia* 
Our divine religion, the truth of which (if any history be true) is abun- 
dantly proved by historical evidence, has no need of such aids, as many are 
willing to give it, by asserting, that the wisest men of this world were ig- 
norant of the two great maxims, that we must act in respect of others , as we 
should wish them to act m respect of ourselves { and that, instead of returning 
evil for evil, *e should confer benefits ex en on those who injure us but the 
first rule is implied in a speech of Lysias, and expressed in distinct phrases 
by Th a l e s and Pittaci. s , and I have even seen it, word for word, in the 
original of Coxfucivs, winch I carefully compared with the Latm trans 
lation It has been usual with zealous men to ridicule and abuse all those 
who dare on this point to quote the Chinese philosopher , but, instead of 
supporting their cause they wbuld shake it, if it could be shaken, by their 
uncandid asperity for they ought to remember, that one great end of 
revelation, as it is most expressly declared, was not to instruct die wise and 
few, but the many and -unenlightened. If the conversion, therefore of the 
Pandits and MauJavu in this country shall ever be attempted by Protestant 
missionaries they must beware of asserting, while they teach the gospel of 
truth, what those Pandits and Mtndavts would know to be false The former 
would cite the beautiful A ryh couplet, which was written at least three cen- 
turies before our era, and which pronounces the duty of a good man, even in 
the moment of hi& destruction, to consist not only mforgwmg , but even in a 
desire of benefitimg , ha destroyer as ike Sandal tree, tn the instant of its over- 
throw, sheds perfume on the axe which fells it , and the latter would tnumph 
in repeating the verse of Sadi, who represents a return of good for good as a 
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digit reciprocity , but says to the virtuous man, “ Confer benefits on km who 
has mjurtd thee,* using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of the 
ancient Arabs Nor would the Musehnans fell to reate four distiohs of 
Hafiz, who has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but elegant allusions 


Learn from yon orient ahelt to love thy foe* 

And store with pearls the hind that brings thee wee 
Tree like yon rock, from base vindictive pndc 
Emblaze with gems the wnit that rends thy side 
Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony shew r 
With hint nect&Kons or the balmy flower 
AU nature calls aland ‘ ifali * m * Jolt j 
** Than heal it* ssut/r , mJ At rm hr Uns t * 


Now there is not a shadow of reason for believing that the poet of Shrnx. 
had borrowed this doctrine from the Christians, but as the cause of Chris- 
tianity could never be promoted by falsehood or error, so if will never be 
obstructed by candour and veracity, for the lessons ofCospiciLS and 
Ckajbacya, of Sadi and Ha fiz,atc unknown even at this day to nulli 
ops of Chinese and Hindus, Persians and other Mahommed'ins, who toil for 
their daily support, nor, were they known ever so perfectly, would they have 
a divine sanction with the multitude , so that in order to enlighten the minds 
of the ignorant and to enforce the obedience of the perverse, it is evident, a 
prion, that a revealed religion was necessary in the great system of Provi 
dence but my principal motive for introducing this topic, was to give you 
a specimen of that ancient oriental morality which is comprised in an infi 
nice number of Persian Arabic, and Sanscrit compositions. 


Nf uli 
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KeAR.iT one half of jurisprudence is closely connected with ethics but, 
since the learned of Asia consider most of then laws as positive and divine 
institutions, and not as the mere conclusions of human reason , and since 
I have prepared a mass of extremely curious materials which I reserve for an, 
introduction to the digest of Indian laws, I proceed to the fourth division! 
which consists principally of science , transcendentl) so named, or the inow- 
Icdge of abstract quantities, of their limits , properties, and relations , impressed 
on the understanding with the force of irresistible demonstiatton which, as 
all other know ledge depends, at best on our fallible senses, and in a great 
measure on still more fallible testimony can only be found in pure mental 
abstractions \ though for all the purposes of life our own senses and even the 
credible testimony of others give us in most cases the highest degree of cer 
faulty, phjsical and moral 

IV I have already had occasion to touch on the Indian metaphysics of 
natural bodies according to the most celebrated of the Asiatic schools, from 
which the Pythagoreans are supposed to have borrowed many of their 
opinions, and, as we learn from Cicero, that the old sages of Europe 
had an idea of centripetal force , and a principle of universal gravitation 
(which they never indeed attempted to demonstrate) so I can venture to 
affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the never fading laurels of 
our immortal Newton, that the whole of his theology, and part of hs 
philosophy, may be found in the Vedas, and even in the works of the S6fis 
That most subtil spirit, which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and, 
lying concealed in them, to cause attraction and repulsion , the emission, 
reflection, and refraction of light, electricity, calefacuon, sensation, and 
muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as a fifth element endued with 
those very powers, and the Vidas abound with allusions to a force univer 
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sally atmcwrc, which they chiefly ascribe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, 
or die Attntaor a name designed by the mytbologati to mean the Ghdd 
of the Goddess A»iti but the most wonderful passage on the theory of 
attraction, ocean » the charming allegorical poem of Shi ki v and Far- 
ha v , or Ac £>nn*e fytrtf and: a human tout dfnnierestedif p was s work 
winch, from, ihc first verse to the hut, is a blaze of refigiaua and poetical 
fire The whole passage appears to ms so curious that I make no apo* 
logy for giving you a feuthfot iraasLattcta of it M There u a strong pro 
** peosKy which dances through every atom, and attracts the mmurcst par- 
** tide to some peculiar object. Search this universe from its base to in 
“ summit, from fire to air from water to earth from ail below the Moor 
" to all above the celestial spheres, and thou wilt not find a corpuscle des- 
** mote of that natural attracubilicy the very point of the first thread, m 
^ this apparently tangled skein is no other than such a principle of atcrao 
** turn and. dL principles beside are void of a real basis from such a pro- 
** pensty arises every motion perceived in heavenly, or in terrestrial bodies 
M ic»« disposition, to be attracted, which. taught hard steel to rush froth 
* its place and rivet itself on the magnet tt is the same disposition winch 
** impels the light straw to attach itself firmly cm amber it is this quality 
“ which gives every substance in nature a t end e ncy toward another and an 
“ indication forcibly directed to a determinate point These notions are 
vague, indeed, and unsatisfaacny , but permit me to ask, whether the lost 
paragraph of Newtek's incomparable work goes much farther, and whether 
any subsequent experiments have thrown light on a subject so abstruse and 
obscure. That the: subdime astronomy and exquisitely beautiful geometry 
with which that work is illumined, should in any degree be approached by 
the Mathematicians of Asut, while, of all Europeans whenever lived, Archi- 
medes alone was capable of emulating them, would be a vam expectation} but 
Vox IV A a 
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we must suspend our opinion of Indian astronomical knowledge till thcSfya 
Stddkmta shall appear in our own language* and even then (to adopt a phrase 
of Cioaio) out greedy and capacious ears will by no means be satisfied , for, 
m order to complete an historical account of genuine Hindu astxoagmf* we 
require verbal translations of at least three other Sanscrit books , of the trea- 
tise of Para.sa.ra for the first age of Indian science of that by Vara'ma, 
with the copious comment of his very learned son* for the middle age , and 
of those written by Bhascaka for tunes comparatively modem. The va 
hi able and now accessible works of the last mentioned philosopher* contain 
also an win ersatz or specious arithmetic* with one chapter at least on geo- 
metry* nor would it* surely, be difficult to procure through our several resi- 
dents with the PjsJrtLd and with Scindhya, the older books on algebra, 
which Bhascara mentions and on which Mr Davis would justly set a very 
high value* but the Sanscrit work, from which we nughr expect the most 
ample and important information is entitled CsMtrddcrsa, or a View sf Geo* 
metrical Knowledge, and was compiled in a very huge volume by order of 
the illustrious JatAsivha, comprising all that remains on that science in the 
sacred language of India it was inspected in the west by a Pandit now in the 
service of Lieutenant Wh.ro rd, and might, I am persuaded, be purchased at 
Jayanagar, where Colonel Polier had permission from the Rdjd to buy the 
four Vedas themselves Thus have I answered, to the best of my power, the 
three firt questions obhgmgly transmitted to us by Professor Playfair*-— 
Whether die Hindus have books in Sanscrit expressly on geometry ? Whether 
they have any such on arithmetic ? and Whether a translation of the Shy* 
Siddkdnta be not the great desideratum on the subject of Indian Astronomy I 
To his three last questions,— Whether an accurate summary account of nil the 
Sanscrit works on rhai subject ? A delineation of the Indian celestial sphere, 
with correct remarks on it 5 and, A description of the astronomical lnstm- 
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stents used by the ancient Hindus, would not severally be of gnat utility ? 
we cannot but answer in the affirmative provided that the utmost critical saga- 
city were applied in distinguishing such works, constellations, and instru- 
ments, as are clearly of Indian origin, from such as were introduced into th» 
country by Muselman astronomers from Tartaiy and Perm* or in later day* 
by mathematicians from Europe 

V From the properties o i man and of nature, from all the vanous 
branches of science, from all the deductions of human reason, the general co 
rollary, admitted by Hindus , drabs, and Tartars , by Persians , and by Chinese, 
is the supremacy of an all Creating and all preserving Spirit infinitely wise, 
good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the comprehension of hts 
most exalted creatures , nor are there in any language (the ancient Hebrea. 
always excepted) more pious and sublime addresses to the Being of beings, 
more splendid enumerations of hts attributes, or more beautiful descriptions 
of his visible works, than in Arabic , Persian and Sanscrit , especially in the 
Koran, the introductions of the poems of Sadi , Niza mi , and Firdausi , 
the four Vidds and many parts of the numerous Puranas but supplication 
and praise would not satisfy the boundless imagination of the Peddnti and 
Sufi thcologtsta, who, blending uncertain metaphysics with undoubted prut 
dples of religion, have presumed to reason confidently on the very nature and 
essence of the divine spirit, and asserted in a very remote age, what multitudes 
of Hindus and Musselmans assert at this hour, that all spirit » homogeneous 
that the spmt of God is in had the same with that of man, though differing 
from it infinitely in degree , and that, as material substance is mere illusion, 
there cxi&u in this universe only one generic spiritual substance, the sole prt 
mary cause, efficient, substantial and formal of all secondary causes and of 
all appearances whatever but endued, m its highest degree, with a sublime 

A a a providential 
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pmvidentul wMdom, and proceeding by wty* lncomprehcaiiM* to the <jpiwa 
which enue from it an opinion which Go'tAMa never taught, and which 
we have ae authority to behove, but which, at it 1* grounded on the doctrine 
of an itnm**erul Creator supremely wi?e» and a conWaqt Preserver supremely 
benevolent* differs as widely from the pantbgfrm of Spiwoza and Tqlaup 
as the affirmation of a proposition differs from the negation of it* though the 
last named professor of that insane philosophy bad the baseness to ccnceal his 
meaning tinder the very words of $amt Paul, which ate cited by Nbwtok 
for a purpose totally different, and has even used a phrase which occurs, in- 
deed, in the Vtda, but in % sense diametrically opposite to that which he would 
have given it The passage to which I allude, »in a speech of Vaeuna 
to hts son* whew he says ** That sgint, from which these created beings gro- 
“ ceed , through which, having proceeded from it, they live, toward which 
* they send, and in which they am ultimately absorbed, that spirit study to 
«• know* that sp nt is tlw Great Qnq * 

The subject of this discourse. Gentlemen, » inexhaustible it has been 
my endeavour to uy as much on it as possible in tbo fewest words and, at 
she beginning of nest year, J hope to dose these general disquisitions with 
topics measureless w cxierit, but less abitrus* than that which has this day 
b-en discussed, and better adapted to the ga*«y which stems to have pre- 
vailed m the learned banquets of die Grsetfx aAd which ought surely to prevail 
in every syropoauc assembly 
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BY SIB JOHN SHORE, BART PRESIDENT 


Gemtlkmeh, 

JF I had consulted my competency only, for the station which your choice 
has conferred upon me, I muse, without hesitation, have declined the 
honour of being the President of this Society , and although I most cheerfully 
accept your mvitanon, with every inclination to assist, as far as my abilities 
extend, in promoting the laudable views of our association, I must still retain 
the cottKieuweis of those disqualifications, which ) on have been pleased to 
overlook, 

It was lately our boast to possess a President, whose name, talents, and 
character, would have been honourable ro any institution , it it now our mis- 
fortune to lament, that Sir William Jokes exists but in die affections of 
las friends, and is the estcem,vent*ation, and regret of all 
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I cannot, I Batter myself, offer a more grateful tribute to die Society, 
than by making Ins character the subject of my first address to you, and if 
in the delineation of it, fondness or affection for the man should appear 
blended with my reverence for his genius and abilities, m the sympathy of 
your feehogs I shall find my apology 

To define, with accuracy, die variety, value, and extent of his library at 
tainments, requires more learning than I pretend to possess and I am there 
fore to solicit jour indulgence for an imperfect sketch, rather than expect your 
approbation for a complete description, of the talents and knowledge of your 
lace and lamented President 

l sr all, begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acquisition 
of languages, which has never been excelled In Greek and Ramon literature, 
his early proficiency was the subject of admiration and applause, and know- 
ledge of whatever nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards progres 
sivc The more elegant dialects of modem Europe, the French, the Spanish, 
and the Italian , he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency and precision , 
and the German and Portuguese were familiar to him At an early period of 
life his application to oriental literature commenced he studied the Hebrew 
with ease and success and many of the most learned Asiatic* have the can- 
dour to avow, that his knowledge of Arabic and Persian was as accurate 
and extensive as their own , he was also conversant in the Turkish idiom i 
and the Chinese had even attracted his notice so for as to induce him to leant 
the radical characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther im 
provements It was to be expected, after hi? arrival m India, that he would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himself master of the Shanscnt, 
and the most enlightened professors of flie doctrines of Bn asm A, confess, 

with 



With pnde, ddight, and surprise, that his knowledge of their sacred dialect was 
most critically correct and profound The Pandits* who were m the habit of 
mw lAng him, when I saw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could 
neither suppress their tear* for his loss, cor find terms to express their admt- 
latton at th e wonderful progress he had made in their sciences 

Before the expiration of his twenty second year, he had completed fas 
Commentaries on the Poetry of the Attoncs, although a considerable time 
afterwards elapsed before their publication , and this work if no other monu- 
ment of his labours existed would at once furnish proofs of Jhs consummate 
dull m the oriental dialects, of his proficiency m those of Rom and Greece *. 
of taste and erudition for beyond his years, and of talents and application with. 

out example 

But the judgment of Sir William Jokes was too discerning to con- 
sider language in any other light than as the key of science , and he would 
have despised the reputation of a mere linguist Knowledge and truth were 
the objects of all his studies, and his ambition was to be useful to mankind* 
With these views, he extended his researches to all languages, nations, and 

times 

Sues were the motives that induced him to propose to the Government 
of this couotry, what he justly denominated a work of national utility and im- 
portance the compilation of a copious Digest of Hmdu and MohmmcMn 
Uw from Shanserct and Arabic originals, with an offer of hia services to 
superintend the compilation, and with a promise to translate He had 
foreseen, pro ious to his departure from Europe that without the aid of such 
a. work, the wise and benevolent intentions, of the legislature of Great Bntaau, 



in fccrtag, to a certain extent, the MUroof tbc*e provinces, in. posseuioa of 
their own taw, «wki oof be completely fulfilled j and ha experience, after a 
short se*tetce nx Mf, confirmed whaj few sanity anticipated, that without 
jxwieiptarto reft* w,ta» language fiwaiW to the judges, of the courts, adju 
di cations amongst the natros must too vftqo bo subject toaa uncurtain and 
erroneous exposition, or wilful misinterpretation of their laws 

To rib* sujxmteadcace eftbtswotk, which wa*. immediately undertaken 
at hisiuggesaon, he assiduously devoted ibove hoots which be could spare 
tram his professional duties* After tracing the plan of the digest be pre- 
scribed its arrange meat and mode of execution, and selected from the most 
learned Hindus and Mabonunsdcuu fit persons for the ta-k- o£ compiling it 
Flattered by bis attention, and encouraged by his applause, the Pandits pro- 
secuted their labours with cheerful zeal, to a sa us factory conclusion The 
Mohetut have also nearly finished their portion of the work , but we must ever 
regret that the promised translation* as well as the meditated prelnmnuy dis- 
sertation, have been frustrated by that decree which so often intercepts the per 
fbrmancc of human purposes. 


Do ante the course of this compilation, and as an auxiliary to it, he was 
led to study the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus to be die oldest and 
holiest of legislators , and finding them to comprize a system of religious and 
civil duties, and of law in ah us branches, so comprehensive and minutely ex- 
act, that it ought be considered as the institutes of Hindu law, he presented 
a translation of them to the Government of Bengal Dunag the same period, 
deeming no labour excessive or superfluous that tended, in any respect, to 
promote the welfare or happiness of mankind, he gave the public aa JEnghdk 
version of the Arabu: text of die Sisajittah, or Mahmrmdan JUwr of In- 

bentance. 



heritance, with, a C omme ntary He had already published m -England a 
translation of a Tract on the same subject, by another Mahmmedttn lawyer, 
containing, as his own words express, alivelj and elegant epitome of the Law 
of Inheritance, according to Zaid 

To these learned and important works so far our of the road of amusement 
nothing could have engaged his application, but that desire which he ever pro- 
fessed, of rendering his knowledge useful to his own nation, and beneficial 
to the inhabitants of these provinces. 

Without attending to the chronological order of their publication X 
shall briefly recapitulate his other performances in Asiatic Literature, as far 
as my knowledge and recollection of them extend 

Ths vanity and petulance of Anquetil du Perron, with his illiberal 
reflections on some of the learned Members of the University of Oxford , cx-» 
torted from him a letter in the French language, which has been admired for 
accurate criticism, just satire, and elegant composition A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country induced him to translate from a Persian 
original into French, the Life of Nadir Shah, that it might not be earned 
out of England, with a eflection that no person had been found m the British 
dcqmmote capable of translating it The students of Persian literature must 
ever be grateful to bun for a grammar of that language, in which he has 
shewn the possibility of combining taste and elegance with the precision of a 
grammarian, and every admirer of Arabic poetry must acknowledge his obh 
gallons to him for an English version of the seven celebrated poems, so well 
known by the name of Moatiakat , from the distinction to which their excel- 
lence had entitled them, of being suspended m the temple of Mecca I should 
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•Cffcaty think: it of anportaace to menticm, that he did not diktat tbe«&* 
pf Editor of a Shfkfcru and Persian work, if it did not afford me m 
tiajjjyof *dd**%r that the Utter was published at hw m txpoapfs, tad wa* 
sold for the benefit of insoh cm debtors A similar appbeauan >w made *f 
the produce of the Sir a; it \ ah 

Of his hghter productions, the elegant amusements of ho leisure hours, 
comprehending hymns on the Hindu mythology , poems, consisting chiefly 
of translations from the Astatic languages , and the version of Saco wt ala, 
and ancient Indian drama,— -it would be unbecoming to speak m a style of 
import an ce which he did not himself annex to them. They shew the ac- 
tivity of a vigorous mind, its fertility, its genius, and its caste. Nor shall I 
particularly dwell on the discourses addressed to this Society, which we have 
all perused or heard, or on the ocher learned and interesting dissertations, 
which form so large and valuable a portion of the records of oerr researches, 
let us lament that the spirit which dictated them is to us extinct , and that 
the voice to winch we listened with i m p rove m ent and rapture, wiD be heard 
by us no more 

But I cannot pass over a paper, which has fallen into my possession 
since fits demise, m the hand writing ofSrr William Jonxs inmself, en 
ntfed Ds SI BAR AT a, as more explanatory than any thing I can i*y of tf#f 
comprehensive views of his enfightened mind It contains, as k pertsai of 
it will shew, whatever is most curious, unpehtant, and attainable, ffi the 
sciences and histones of India, Arabia, Chma, and Tartary su b ject s W h i ch 
he bad already mosr amply discussed m the duquuftions whidt he' hud be- 
fore the Society 
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DESIDERATA 


INDIA 

I 

The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Purdnai 

II 

A Botanical Description of Indian Plants, from the Cbshas &c 

III 

A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language, from Pawns, See, 


IV 

A Dictionary of die Sanscrit Language, from thirty two original Vocabu 
lanes and Nxructi 


V 


On the Anacnt Music of the Indians 

vr 

On the Medical Substances of India, and the Indian Art of Medicine 


VII 

On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indians 

VIII 

A Translation of the Vida 

IX 

On Ancient Indian Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra 

X 

A Translation of the Purdnai 

XT 

TtraniatercHis dr IMjfBhi 

XIL 

On die Indian Theatre, &c &c 
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xut 

On tine Indian CmstePations, with their Mythology, from the Pttnhm 

XIV 

The History of Indus before the Mahmmedan Conquest From die Sanscrit 
Cashmr Histories 


ARABIA 

XV 

1 he History of Arabia before Mi hammed 


A Translation of the Hamdss 
A Translat on of Hart ri 


X\I 
XV IL 

XVIII 


A Translation of the Fdcahat&l Khulafa 
Of the Cdfiak 


PERSIA. 

XIX 

The History of Persia, from Authorities in Sanscrit, Arabic , Greek, Turkish, 
Persian , ancient and modem 
Fird a i si s Khosrait ndtna 

XX 

The five Poems of Nizi'Kt, translated rn prose 
A Dictionary of pure Persian Jekangire 


CHINA 

XX r 


The 
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The Test of Can-pi; t«v verbally translated 

TARTARY 

XXIII 

A History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Mogul r and Othmdns, 
from the Turkish and Persian, 

We are not authorized to conclude that he had himself formed a determi 
nation to complete the works which his genius and knowledge had thus sketch 
cd the task seems to require a period beyond the probable duration of any 
human life butwc who had the happiness to know Sir William Jones 
who were witnesses of his indefatigable perseverance in the pursuit of know 
ledge, and of his ardour to accomplish whatever he deemed important, who saw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, his wonderful attainments in literature and 
science, and the facility with which all his compositions were made, cannot 
doubt, if it lad pleased Providence to protract the date of his existence, that he 
would have ably executed much of what he had so extensively planned 

I have hitherro principally confined my discourse to the pursuits of our 
toe President* in oriental literature, which, from that extent, migju appear 
to have occupied all his time , but they neither precluded his attention to pro 
fcssionai studies, nor to science in general Amongst his publications in 
Europe , in polite literature, exclusive of various compositions in prose ami 
verse, I find a translation of the Speeches of Isaevs, with a learned com 
molt, and in law, an Essay on the Law of Bailments Upon the subject 
of this last work, I cannot deny mjself die gratification of quoting the sen- 
timents of a celebrated historian — “ Sir William Jon is has given an in 
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“ getuous and rational Essay on thti Law of Bailments. He is perhaps the 
< c only lawyer equally conversant mtk die year-books of 
“ Coauaeauxscs of Ulfiaxt, the Attic Pleadings of Is aits, and the Sen* 
“ tencea of Arabian and Perm* Cadhit n 

His professional studies did not commence before ha twenty-second year » 
and 1 have his own authority for asserting that the first book of English juris- 
prudence which he ever studied, was Fortesctb s Essay, in Praise of die 
Laws of England 

Of the abilit) and conscientious integrity with which he discharged the func- 
tions of a Magistrate, and the duties of a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, in this settlement, the public voice and public regret bear ample 
and merited testimony The same penetration which marked his scientific 
researches, distinguished his legal investigations and deacons, and he deemed 
no enqujnes burthensome which had for then object substantial justice under 
the rules of law 

His addresses to the jurors are no less distinguished for philanthropy and 
iiberabty of sentunam, dun for just expositions of die law, perspicuity and 
elegance of d icttoa , and has oratory was as captivating as his argument war* 

convincing 


In an epilogue to hit Coamosotw os Atfaim Poetry, be bidaferowfl to 
pohse literature without relinquishing h» affectum &nt, and condudeawith 
an xtittmanon of his intention to study law, eapreajwt uka wish whjckwe sow 
kotow to have hem prophetic. 



Mdu sit Pro, tm 'ttmttUs toga, 

Ntc uu&sttria itngva, nee turpa manut 1 

I have already enumerated attainments and works which, froifi fhtif di 
versa ty and extent, seem for beyond the capacity of the most enlarged minds , 
but the catalogue may yet be augmented To a proficiency in the languages of 
Greece Rome, and Asia, he added the knowledge of the philosophy of those 
countries, and of every thing curious and valuable that had been, taught ia 
them. The doctrines of the Academy, the lycewn, or the Porttco were not 
mane familiar to him than the tenets of the Vedas, the mystici m of the Sufis, 
or the religion of the ancient Persians , and whilst with a kindred genius he 
perused with rapture the heroic, lync, or moral compositions of the most 
renowned poets of Greece Rome , and Asia he could turn with equal delight 
and knowledge to the sublime speculations or mathematical calculations of 
Barrow and Newt ox With them also he professed his conviction of 
the truth of the Christian religion , and he justly deemed it no inconsider- 
able advantage that his researches had corroborated the multiplied evidence 
of revelation, by confirming the Mosaic account of the primitive world W c 
all recollect, and can refer to the following sentiments in bis Eighth Anni- 
versary Discourse 

w Theological inquiries are no part of my present subject, but I can- 
,r not refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we call from 
** their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a divine ongin r 
«* more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more impor 
** tant history, and finer strains both of poetry and eloquence, than could be 
** collected within the same compass from all other books that were ever 
«* composed in any age, ot in any idiom The two parts, of which the scrip- 
«* tures consist, arc connected by a chain of compositions, which bear no re- 
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“ semblance jn form or style to any that can be produced from the stores of 
“ Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even .Arabian learning The antiquity of 
“ those compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained application of 
“ them to events long subsequent to their publication, » a solid ground of 
n belief that they were genuine predictions, and consequently inspired ” 

There were, in truth, few sciences in which, he had not acquired con 
siderable proficiency , irf most his knowledge was profound The theory 
of music was familiar to him, nor had he neglected to make himself acquaint- 
ed w ith the interesting discoveries lately made m Chemistry , and I have heard 
him assert, that his admiration of the structuie of the human frame, had in 
ducetl him to attend for a season to a course of anatomical lectures, delivered 
by his friend the celebrated Hi kier 

Hrs last and favourite pursuit was the study of Botany, which he ongi 
nally began under the confinement of a severe and lingering disorder which, 
with most minds, would have proved a disqualification from any application 

It constituted the principal amusement of his leisure hours. In the ar 
rangements of Linnaeus he discovered system, truth, and science, which 
never failed ro captivate and engage his attention , and from the proofs which 
he has exhibited of his progress in Botany, we may conclude that he would 
have extended the discoveries in that science The last composition which 
he read in this Society was a description of select Indian plants, and I hope 
his Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention of publishing it in a num 
her of our Researches 

It cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to enquire, by what arts or me- 
thod he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge, almost universal, 

and 
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And apparently beyond the powers of man, during a life little exceeding 
forty-seven yean. 

The faculties of his mind, bj nature vigorous, were improved by con- 
stant exerase and his memory by habitual practice, bad acquired a capacity 
of retaining whatever had once been impressed upon it To an unextm- 
guished ardour for universal knowledge, he joined a perseverance m the 
pursuit of it, which subdued all obstacles his studies began with the dawn, 
and, during the intermissions of professional duties, were continued through 
out the day reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed what in 
dustry and investigation had accumulated It was a fixed principle with 
him, from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred by any 
difficulties that were surmountable, from prosecuting to a successful termi 
nation what he had once deliberately undertaken 

Bor what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him to employ 
his talents so much to his own and the public advantage, was the regular 
allotment of his lime to particular occupations, and a scrupulous adherence to 
the distribution which he had fixed hence, all his studies were pursued 
without interruption or confusion nor can l here omit remarking, what may 
probably have attracted your observation as well as mine the candour and 
complacency with which he gave his attenuon to ah persons, of whatever 
quality, talents, or education he justly concluded that curious or important 
information might be gamed even from the illiterate , and wherever it was to 
be obtained, be sought and seized it 

Of the private and social virtues of our lamented President, our hearts 
are the best records To you who knew hun, it cannot 6c necessity for me 
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<K* expatiates the independence of his integrity, hishumaartf, pra^, « 
benevolence, which every living creature participated on the djabtlxy of 
his conversation and manners, or his modest unassuming deportment, nor 
need I ramrk that he was totally free from pedantry, as well as from, arrogance 
and self sufficiency, which sometimes accompany and disgrace the greatest 
abilities his presence was the delight of every society, which his conversation 
exhilarated and improved , and the public have not only to lament the lost 
of his talents and abilities, but that of his example 

To him, as the Founder of our Institution, and whilst he lived ta firmest 
support, our reverence is more particularly due instructed, animated, and 
encouraged by him, genius was called forth into exertion, and modest merit 
was excited to distinguish itself Anxious for the reputation of the Society, 
he was indefatigable in his own endeavours to promote it, whilst he chccr 
fully assisted those of others In losing him, we have not only been deprived 
of our brightest ornament, but of a guide Mid patron, on whose instruc- 
tions, judgment, and candour, we could implicitly rely 

Ec r u will, I trust, be long, very long, before the remembrance of hu 
virtues, hia genius, and abilities, lose that influence over the Members of dm 
Society which his hying example had maintained , and if, previous to his 
demise he had been asked, by what posthumous honours or attentions we 
could best shew our res pea for his memory, I may venture to assert he 
would have replied, " by exerting yourselves to support the credit of the Soci- 
ety » * applying to it, perhaps, the dying wish of Father P avl, u Esso per* 
petua * 
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A TREATISE ON THE BAROMETER 


BY FRANCIS BALFOUR ESQ 


I 

J V a Treatise, published at this place a few weeks ago, on Sol Lunar Influ- 
ence in Fevers, 1 have endeavoured to shew “ That all Fevers ate liable 
to eertam drama t and septenary * revolutions and that these molutions are 
uniformly and constantly connected with fixed p nods of lime 

II 

Having established this proposition (i ),it was natural to suppose that 
the power or influence which is capable of producing these very remarkable 
and interesting revolutions on the human constitution, at certain intervals, 
did not exert itself without effecting at the same time, some corresponding 
periodical change in the state of chat element m which we constantly exist 
aadnt winch all the operations of life and nature are earned on 

Other necessary avocations having hitherto prevented me from being 
able eo make those experiments myself that are required for deciding on 
tins question, I applied to Mr Farglhar, who I understood, had paid 
svtas attention to this subject » and was favowred with the following very 
obliging and instruct!* e letter 


* That im to say changes happening after an uterral of aerea or eight iayu 
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TO DOClfeR BALFOUR 

‘ DEAR SIR, 

You likewise desire me to give you some account of the regular char 
nal variations of the Barometer which take place 10 this country , and winch, 
i said, 1 conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, from the otherwise un- 
accountable silence of every author whose work I had been able to consult 
on tbe subject The first intimation of this was from Mr Hews t Tea 11, 
who informed me that he had observed the Mercury to rise every night till 
as out eleven o clock, when it became stationary 1 immediately repeated 
his observation*, and found that the fact was certain, but that there was 
likewise another diurnal variation which had escaped his notice. After nu- 
merous observations, at all hours during the day and night, I found that the 
Mercury is subject to the following variations, with the utmost degree of ye 
gulanty, throughout the whole year From six in the morning till between 
seven and eight, it is stationary , it then nses till nine, sometimes, though 
rarely, till ten, when it remains stationary till noon , it then descends, and 
is lowest at three and continues stationary nil eight j when it begins to use, 
and continues tiU eleven, and is then at the same height that it was at nine 
in the morning 

“ Oh relating tbe above observations to the late Colonel Pe arcs, an inde- 
fatigable and rigidly accurate observer, and who had devoted much time and 
attention ro Barometrical pursuits, he was surprised that such regular vans- 
1 003 of die Mercury should have escaped his observation but some tune 
after, with great candour acknowledged the certainty of the fact, and framed 
«n hypothesis to account for it, which you Will probably be able to obtain on 
an application to Captain Grace 


“ To 
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M To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to any hypothecs that I can 
dunk of The periods are evidently connected with die earth s diurnal mo- 
tion , and, if we had not a satellite, might be easily explained by the atmo- 
sphena! tides caused by the son But when we find that the Barometer is 
not, in the least observable degree, affected by the moon*! passage over the 
meridian, or by the united action of the sun and moon at the syzygiea we 
have absolute proof that this cannot be the cause, neither can the expansion 
of the Mercury, being directly opposite to the phenomena, the greatest de- 
gree of heat taking place at three o clock, when the Mercury is lowest 

** With respect to the influence of the moon on the atmosphere I was per- 
fectly satisfied while in Beerhom , that the cold season set in at the syzj gies only 
and that there was always a considerable increase of cold at every return of 
them But at the old powder works near Calcutta, 1 observed the greatest 
degree of cold to happen sometimes at the quadratures Being however, at 
that time much engaged in other pursuits, I did not attend to the circum- 
stance of the moon a absolute distance , though of the utmost consequence in 
all calculations of the heights of the tide, to which the variations of the state 
of the atmosphere, occasioned 6y the attracnon of the sun and moon, must te 
analogous And yet this fact, important as it is to every sea-fanng person, 
especially in river navigation as well as to ship-bujlders, for predicting the 
highest spring tides, seems to be totally unknown to the generality of those 
persons, nor is it surpusmg as it is not taken notice of in any treatise on 
navigation that I have met with But M Ds la Lance (Astronomy, 
vol iu p 656 ) shews, that if the moon s mean, force to raise the waters of 
the ocean be two and a half, her greatest force when Apogee will be three 
and her least when Perigee, two a difference sufficient to account for the 
tides at the quadratures being sometimes nearly as high as those at the sj 
zygies a circumstance which was ascertained by part of a committee insti- 
tuted. 
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t*ttd for e x m ww og pfens foe occur powder works at the Old Fort Ghaut} 
whom sotas tad bocodovea^ on purpose to find the nse of the ode M Dc 
la L^k»* tamfirnattettaoey by may obaemtiom, made with gnu accu- 
racy m same of the pern of Fr&ace (Supplement, toL iv ), and} can vouch 
for the fact by numerous measures of the heights of the tide, both at the old 
and new powder-worka. But you may easily satisfy yourself of the feet, by 
obasnoog the height of a few tides: at Champaul Ghaut, When you will find, 
invariably , that every gnat parallax of the moon, at thesjacfgtev » attended 
with a very high tide and strong bore and vses versa 1 have -not been 
able to observe that the moons declination, notwithstanding what you may 
have heard from other quarters, has any perceptible effect on the tides 

“ I ha\ e been the more particular on tlus subject, as 1 have heard it made 
an unanswerable objection to your system, that the first attacks of intermit- 
tent fever do happen at the quadratures as well as the syzygies, and that re 
lapses do likewise happen at the quadratures. Now, should you meet with 
an> such cases, rbe above observations may perhaps tend to reconcile them 
to your system, &c 

John Farqvhar ' 

** Barky Ra*ar, \rih Feb 1794 . 


Ill 

ALTHotqu in this letter Mr Fajrqihar describes m the Barometer 
only three different diurnal per 0 vis of nsing and falling, I could not help sus 
peering that then muse likewise be a fourth, which tad scaped his notice, 
and that I should be able to discover a periodical felling also m the state of 
the mercury, between eta en. at night asd six in the morning, analogous to 
that which he had observed between eleven at mid-day and six is the evening. 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, by keeping myself awake, and continuing my observations 
during die night, I have now the satisfaction to bo assured that my anticipa- 
tion of the revolution I expected to discover, vns perfectly juu. 

IV 

With a view of ascertaining the progress of these four different revolutions 
by personal observation, I imposed upon myself the task of observing and 
recording the changes of the Barometer, as far as f was able every half hour, 
day and nighr, during the period of one complete lunation* 

The result of tbis undertaking I have now the honour to lay before the 
Society and >f in matter or form it contains any thing worthy of their at- 
tention, or of a place amongst their Researches, it will afford me a degree of 
satisfaction that will more than reward me for my labour 


I OF THE PERIODICAL DIURNAL CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER 

TBX DET1IL OF FiCTS 
\ 

The Detail of Facts is comprehended in the following record of observa- 
tions made on the Barometer, as regularly as I was able to perform it, every 
half hour, both day and night, during the lunation which intervened between 
the 3 1 st of March and the 29th of jfyni 1794 To these I have added the 
state of the Ther m « ter and WmJ t with tiie apfeora tee of the sky 
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VI 

My obaemttoM of the Barometer were taken with scrupulous exactness , 
and although ike weighty head of sleep has more thus once depnra} xae of ob* 
sct nations that I was just about to make, sad was anxious to record, I have 
never ventured to assume any probable state of the Mercury as an actual ob 
serration 


VII 

With respect to the 7 lunmmeter although it was liable to some ituecii 
racy from my not being able to preserve the apartment tn which it was hung, 
uniformly open or shut, yet, as the variations from this cause were trifling, 
and never obscured the regular and progressive msc and fall which it observes 
at different periods of the day, I conceive that my record is sufficiently exact 
for enabling me to decide, with safety, that the daily fluctuations which ap 
peared in the Barometer, were not connected with die duly vicissitudes of heat 
and cold 


Vfll 

Although the state of the tomf was not measured by any instrument, but 
estimated only grossly by the effect which it appeared to produce on the trees 
and ocher objects around, still 1 conceive that I may also venture to deter- 
mine on this ground, that the diurnal fluctuation of the Mercury was not con- 
nected with the state of the wind 

In the column appropriated for recording the state of the wind, JftsaJwr z 
represents a breeze capable of carrying on a ship two or three miles in the 
hour, Number 2, a breeze capable of casing on a ship four or five miles , and 
Number 3, a breeze capable of carrying on a ship six, seven, or eight miles. 

IX Nsirsas 
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IX. 

Neither axe the appearances of tie sfy defined with much precisian or 
iwnhmmm* yet, upon the destwfmohthai i hwe gmn, I think 1 any pro 
nuance with auftmnt confidence, that they did mt dseet or regulate tin pefi- 
odusl dmtmal 4ucn»no» of the Barometer 


By conceiving the wind, which in the month of jfprrf is generally from, 
some pm»t in the south, carrying constantly along with it, in the different 
degrees of velocity I have described (VIII ) different proportion of light and 
heavy clouds, we may obtain a tolerably yurt idea of the appearance of the sky 
at Calcutta during that month 

To express these different states, wo have employod u» the record the terms 
char eUucpft and overeat* When few clouds only appear, or none, which is 
seldom the case at this season, the sky h said to be clear % when the sun or stars 
shme through a number of douds, the sky is said to be cloudy , and when the 
sun or stars do not appear at aR, the sky is said to be overcast 

N B Aj the record of obsa ration* from which these negative proposition* (VII VIII IX ) 
respecting the tbnmcsKttet , tie start ef the vrtad sod affearamr eftbe sty uc inferred, is toIu 
miaow, end would aeceittnly exclude from this volume of tbe Researches matter that u 
much more mttrcstmg, it hu been considered sufficient for the object of tbu paper to insert 
only the oppCMte abstract, or tfraapsis, of tbe obicmtiaoB made on the Barometer 
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XI 

TtfB stun of toy observations respecting the foot Pctiodscal Diurnal Re 
volutions of the Barometer which I have described, appears At one View m the 
preceding Synoptical Arrangement, and when stated precisely a numbers, 
amounts to this. 

uf t That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, ex- 
cepting one (a) the Barometer constantly fell between ten at night 
and six in the morning , and chat progressively, and without any inter 
mediate rising, excepting in one instance (b) 

9 .J, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in tfie Record, with- 
out one exception, the Barometer constantly rose between six and ten 
in the morning, and chat progressively, and without any intermediate 
foiling, excepting m two instances (e) (d)» 

3 i t That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, with- 
out one exception, the Barometer constantly fill between ten in the 
morning and six tn the evemag and char progressively, and without 
any intermediate rising in any instance 
4 ih, That on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, ex- 
cepting two (e) (/), the Barometer constantly rose between six and 
ten in the evening; and that progressively, and without any interme- 
diate foiling in any instance 


(n) Between the »«h and — Fltk Synojno, 

(i) Between the aid tod 13d— ditto 

(e) On the nth, - — ditto 

(tf) Oa the 13d, —ditto. 

ft) Oa the 15th — ditto 

(f) Ou the aoth, —date. 


THE 
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THE INFERENCE 

xn 

From the preceding statement of the coincidences, observed in these four 
portions of the day, it appears that we may reasonably infer the following 
propositions, limited to Calcutta in the month of April \ 794 

ist , That, m the interval between ten at night and six la the morning, 
there existed a pm a si tag tendency m the Mercury to faH 
aJ t That, an the interval between six and ten in the morning there ex- 
isted a frr ailing tendency in the Mercury to me 
3 d, That, in the interval between ten m the morning and six in the even 
mg, there existed a prevailing tendency an the Mercury to fall 
4 th, That, in the inter* al between stx and ten m the evening, there 
existed a prevailing tendency m the Mercury to nte 
These different prevailing tendencies to rise and fall periodically at cer- 
tain times of the day and night, necessarily imply a proportionate correspond 
ing cause sufficient to produce them But here we stop, and venture to 
proceed no fort her than to say, with Mr Farqchar, that they seem to be 
connected with the diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit. 

XIII 

By an attentive examination of the Synopis, it will appear that the gene 
nl characters of the tendencies which prevail at the different periods we have 
described, are liable, within their respective limits, to several remarkable va 
nations, viz. 

x With regard to the tan * of beginning to rise or falL 
a With regard to the time of ceasing to rise or fall. 

3 With regard to the steps or degrees by which the Mercury nses or foils 
4. V\ ith regard to the /mils or extremes to which it rises or folia* 

Dda 
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Beihg under t he necessity «£ ackoowkdgiBg our ignorance of the cause 
which produce* these prevailing tendencies themselves, we can of courae have 
uo adequate «2m or cooceptxm ta theory of she different cutunattoca daa t 
are capable of pttxhiqpgihc differ noevanattau winchajrpcor intWirgoucErt 
character, end our observations being mock voo EVmrod tovst ad s feah , «o*- 
ceroong abwa, any thing fibe practical rotes, we must Ttaaaia contented for 
the present wwh pomemg them 012 » question* winch want investigation 
expressing however « strong suspicion that they are not waoonnecoed with the 
*€141176 positions of the Moon, and the other planets 

THE APPLICATION. 

XIV 

At the time of digesting the ideas which I have delivered tgfSA th»vubjecr r 
being possessed of no infot matron b«t that which < MW iCtt od » Mr 
FARQUHAfeS letter, and VvHax 1 afttaanvd frojW'rty ownwbeenw- 

toons, 1 did not concave that I was budvonzetitb Attbnddse prapcaanua* 
whtdr 1 have advanced {XII } respecting these aendeaewte, intend ibe loon* 
of Calcutta By a note, however, which » jutt bow panned oert to me m 
Dr Moseley s very ingenious Treatise on Tropical Diseases (a), 1 have the 
satisfaction to find that the very same tendencies have been observed to pre- 
vail &n the opposite side of the globe 'We may therefore j sow venture to 
a’ lew them a more extensive range , and wl will, no doubt, be considered of 

(a) The Note referred to w Dr Mosiljt • Treatise is tins — 44 It ha* been observed ja 

these and more equatorial region*, that though tb* barometer i»t»eletl 10 indicating the V*ri 
1 stun* of the weather it exhibits a phenomenon not arreefly ascertained ia temperate cli 
“mates wfudi u tiiat the Metcory tw« two dkowd mdtWiH »f ascent end tfewent, of neatly 
h line coffapdtategWb the etmiae of thenra j Montdlmgai tbe cud approaches the zenith 

“ and nadir, *c*d deaeeowqg u the too denotes isoaa -these points. It ramusatthtHUuy it iu 
* lowest end highest degrees for some houn " 
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tome importance to establish m certain latitudes (b) the of a law m 

naeure bf winch the Mercury of the Barometer, let the standing weight and 
fH«uuie of the atmosphere he what it may, is ltable to the effeata of « constant 
and regular periodical draroal£octiution, liar ic will then fellow that the 
power <xf each -succeeding hour to mse or amk it; ts liable to differ from that 
which went before that the height of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at 
two or three stated hours of the day, cannot with propriety be assumed to re 
present or form a jmt estimate of the whole twenty-four , that calculations 
proceeding hitherto on such partial grounds, must aeceasauly include error 
and require adjustment, and that id future, wherever this kw extends no 
correct philosophical investigation connected with the nature of the itmo 
sphere, can be earned on without giving it a place (c) , and no just prognostic 
formed of the weather without distinguishing those regular and constant 
changes from such as are only occasional and temporary 


(h) As hr as I can j udge from tit following extract from FatherCoTTU i Memoir on the pi e- 
vailmg wind*, fcc. Stc which 1 hive juat met with in the Ednhrgb Magaurrt for March 1791, 
there stems fobs great rrwnto believe, that nnuhr fluctuation* take place m the Mercury 
in the difcrent luitndw of Xmrqa \ and that theyere not entirely-confined to the region* under 
tbeeqmmr 

» The Mercury is general} a lit Ac lower Aout-two • dock in the afternoon than at any 
•* other 'troe of the dayj and tt u Jugheit toward* eight o dock at night I would compare 
** this fact without pretending to draw any coniequencet from it, with the phenomenon of the 
magnetic needle the greatest variation of which from north toward* west take* place ahout 
* two or three in the afternoon, and the least about eight o clock id the morning — \ ide th» 
Sdfaffffgi Mayerwoe ibr March 1 9*, page an par 

(cj A mean, extracted (tom means cbtemeJ fro 01 the extremes of tjie*e diJfcreot diurnal 
fluctuation!, will give th mean weight of the atmosphere mueh more correctly than the common 
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With respect to Medicine, this law is a principle entirely new, and it has 
now become a matter of real consequence, to ascertain in what respects it co- 
operates with the povicr ofthe sun and moon in producing and regulating the 
paroxjsms of fevers. Trom the striking coincidence of these tendencies with 
the pcnods at which the paroxysms of fevers generally attack and remit, and 
from iheir superior prevalence m tropical climates where the paroxysms of fever 
arc also most prevalent * it semis to he highly probable that they may kne i 
considerable share in constituting that poa.tr tihtch shews itself in so remit kal le 
a nca nut t in this ouietiy , and jshtch u. e hen e denominated Sol-Lunar Influence 


11 OF THE PERIODICAL SEPTENARY CHANGES 

OF THE BAROMETER 

X\ 

Respecting periodica] septenary changes in the slate of the Barometer 
the on!} information I have been able ro obtain, is extracted from an abridged 
Expos,uon ofthe Sisrem of Mr To AX.no upon the probability of the change 
of weather by the lunar points taken from the Journal Jes Sciences Utiles, and 
published in the Calcutta Magazine for July and August 1 793 Mr T o a lbo, 
1 appears, in order to ascertain whether the moon had any influence on the 
Mercury co 1 leered a journal of the Barometer kept for several years, from 
v>Wl he discot ered that die Baromcret was six tenths of a line higher at the 
times of the quadtatures than at the sjzjgics. 

It this journal was kepi correctly on a proper plan, periodical septenary 
changes m the Barometer connected with the revolutions of the moon, are 
established of course But if it was kept »n the ordinary way of assuming two 
or three observations taken, in the course of the daj , to serve as a standard or 

rule 
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rule for estimating Che state of the whole twenty four, it is evidently liable in 
errors, whu.h render the calculation precarious and inconclusive for the rea 
sons already explained, which however had not occurred to me at the tune of 
writing my last Treatise on Sol Lunar Influence 

That the Barometer will be differently affected ac the springs and neaps, 
is an anticipation which has m its favour the strongest probability that ana- 
logy can afford Tfer, upon a review of the observations collected during the 
springs and neaps of the lunation which I have observed, I cannot say that 
when arranged as they stand in the Sj nopsis in coincidence with their respcc 
tive periods they exhibit a difference of character to establish tins conclusion 
We therefore leave rt to the decision of a for more extensive ^xpci ence, con- 
ducting its observations on a plan similar to that wli ch we hat c exemplified 
•in this Treatise 


In loofciag over Dr Moseley * Treatise on tins occasion I am sorry to discover that trust 
log too much to memoiv in referring to his woilt in my last publication 1 hive g-ven a vci> 
impelled account of what he has communicated on the a lbject o f Sol Lunar Influence Hu» 
when he considers that bf my inaccuracy I have deprived my c of the w eight of hw amlioi itv 
m supporting a proposition I was anxious to establish be mil be inclined to ascribe it to rhe 
cause I have stated Dr Moseley s ob*e vslion* aie conr»m«d IQ the Can / } m to his T rei 
me, between pige 550 and 556 lhey confirm rhe power of Sr J I iiimj fufluwire jo 5 ir jie 
m a very unequivocal manner and roeut the attention of those who wish for ui on; in n in 
this subject -For the note to wbicb thi rema krcfeis vide page o.j 
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ON THE DUTIES OF A FAITHFUL HINDU WIDOW 


BY IIFMiY COLEBROOKE, ESQ 


^THILC the light which the labours of tlie Asiatic Society hare thrown 
on the sciences and religion of the Rmdiis lias drawn the attention 
of the literary world to that subject, the hint throw n out by die President for 
rejecting the authority of every publication preceding the transla ion of the 
Gttd, does not appear to have made sufficient impression Seseral late com 
pilacions in Europe betray great want of judgment in the selection of author! 
ties and their motley dress of true and false colours tends to perpetuate error , 
for this reason it seems necessary on every topic, to revert to original aulho 
nties for the purpose of cancelling error or verifying facts already published , 
and this object will no way be more readily attained than by the coirmum 
cation of detached essays on each topic as it may present itself ro the On- 
entahst in the progress of his researches 

Frou this or any other motive for indulgence, should the following autho 
nties from Sanscrit boohs be thought worthy -of a place in the next volume 
of the Society s Transactions, I shall be rewarded for the pains taken in col 
lecting them. 

» Having first 'bathed, the widow, dressed m two clean garments and 
" holding some cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her hand Bearing 
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‘ cusa and ttla (a) on her band, she looks 'wards the east or north while 
•* the Bnhnoua utters thennjstic word Om Bow mg to Nerayana, she next 

• declares (b) “ On this month so named in such a Pacsha, on such a tit hi, 
f< 1 (noming herself and her ( ) familj) that 1 may meet Arumjhati' ( d ) 
“ and reside in S^argi, that die jairs of my stay may be numerous as the 

* hairs on the human bodj , that I may enjoy with my husband the felicity 
“ of heaven, and sanctify ni) paternal and maternal progenitors and the an 
“ cestrj of mj husband s tidier that lauded by the Apsarases, 1 may be hap- 

* py with my lord, through the reigns of fourteen Im>r as, that expiation 
« be made for mv husband 5 offences, whether he has killed a Bmhrmm , 
4 broken the rtes of gratitude, or murdered his fnend thus 1 ascend my hus 

* bam 1 s burning pile 1 call on jott, ye guardians of the eight regions of 
« the world 1 Sun and Moon * Air, Fire vEther {*' Earth, and Water ! 
‘ Mv own soul* lama r Day, Night and Twilight f And thou. Conscience, 

* bear witness I follow my hushand s corpse on the funeral pile (/). 

** Haying repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thnae round the pile, and 
the Br hmana utters the following Mantras 


(a) * u>* m (i) This declaration is called the SancaJpa. 

(c) Co a tHe family o race Four great families of Br&iymanai art now extant, sod hare 
> inched utr n ny dunoci race*. Since tbe memorable massacre of the Cshuryat, by Pdraw 
V vrr the C barjat describe themselves from the same Gttrai u the B'ctfmotui*. 

(J) Wifeof VasIsht HA, (t) drtiia 

(J) la several publications the woman has been described u placing herself on the pile be* 
■f* re it be bgb ed but the ritual quoted » conformable to the text of the BbAgaew*. 

\\ bea the corpse is about to be consumed id the Sahftejm *, the faithful wife who stood 
•without riuliet gb the fire " Na*eda1o Yudisb-i ms a 

•-Calm of grass or le«w, sometime, i reeled on thef oners! pile ** The shed on the funeral pile 
ofaVIt vi i cal’cd Ta* a © r a ja and Aio vaja Scctherocabohuy entitled Ha xa*»a u 

Om i 
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** -Qm 1 Let these women, not to be widowed good wives, adorned with 
“ collynum, holding clarified butter consign themselves no the fire Im 
“ mortal, not childless, nor liusbaadlcss, excellent, let them pass into fire 
* whose original -element is water 

From the R/gvfJj 

tc Om* Let these wives, pure, beautiful, commit themselves to the fire, 
“ with their husband s corpse 

j 4 P mrimea Mantra 


** With this benediction, ami iiae/mg the mj tic A 'amo Hamah > sheas 
“ cends the flaming pile. 

WmiE the prescribed ceremonies are performed bj the wjJow, the so i 
or other near kinsman, of the deceased, applies the hrst torch, with the forms 
directed for funeral ntes in the Gnhya (,§), by winch his tribe is governed 

The Sancalpa is evidently formed on the words of Angiras 


(g ) Extracts or compilation from the ucred boots, containing the particular forma for rcli 
gioua cere mo we*, to be observed by the race or family far whom tbit portion of the sacred writ 
mgihM been adopted which compotes their Grltya Wc learn from the B hagavola, that 
Vya i a divided the Fids into four (k M Tsjttib Simm and Atbarvm) or five, including the 
liiOuK *r other Pwsnsi a* one FiJs Pal la accepted the Rtgmds j Jaimbmi and C*vi or 
&c-ca.A a the &bmmtids Bauajuayajia learned, tbc Taj nrvida Samos to Da huh a and 
albert of the family of Angixaj the At -bervavU* * My father (Sue ha son of Vy a ak 
■peak*) selected the It A* as and Pu bw then the several R sbis chose the Vida variously 
•* (parts of each) Tbeir pupils, the successors of their pupils, gad the pupils of these, became 
“ followers of particular S& b* s 
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“ The wife who commits herself to the flames with her husband’s corpse, 
“ shall equal Arundhati , and reside m Swarga , 

“ Accoxtaxy i&g herhusband, she shall reside so long in Swarga as are 
« the thirty five millions of hairs on the human body 

“ As the snake- catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, bear 
“ mg her husband from hell with him she shall enjoy heavenly bliss. 

<f Drihc with her husband she sanctifies her maternal and paternal an- 
“ ccstors and the ancestry of him to whom she gave her virginity 

* Si ch a wife, adoring her husband in celestial felicity with him, greatest, 
“ most admired (Jr), a ith him shall enjoy the delights of heaven while fourteen 
M I ueas reign 

* Though her husband had killed a Brdhnana (i), broken the ties of 
“ gratitude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the crime * 

Anqiras 

The 3£antras are adopted on the authority of the Brahms Parana 

M Whi lb the pile is preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest duty of 
“ woman, she it hjal and ptre v>ho burnt herself with for fouban#* corps* 


(£) The word in the text impounded 1 »uded by the choirs or haTto, G*m&*rvsJ t See 
O The commentator* are at ibe psinr of tnewmg that Hue expiation matt refer to a crime 
commuted in a former existence , for funeral rues an refused to foe murderer of a BiabmAa* 
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« Hearing this, fortified in her resolution, and foil of affection, she com- 
u pktes the Pi trims dha Yaga (*), and ascends to SwargaS* 

Bbahme Parana 

It » held to be the duty of a widow to bum herself with her husband s 
corpse, but die has die alternative, 

“ Oh the death of her husband, to live as BramaeUrt, or commit herself 
•* to the flames ” 

Vishnu 

The austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of piety and mor- 
tification 

“ The use of Tamhila , dress, and feeding off vessels of tutenague n for 
M bidden to the Yah (/), the Brakmachart, and the vndow 

Prachs tas 

“ The widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on a bed if 
« she do so, her husband falls from Swarga. 

« She shall eat no other than simple food, and (w) shall daily offer the 
** tarpana of cAso, Uh y and water («) 

Act of binning beradf with her hatband. (/} Bmp* 

(k) If she has no male deseendantr See JUSuina Penj&sa, 

{«) OWatioH* far Aemanejo/aneestwrlo the dnrd degree, though aOTOKlnnveJj for the 

prayer includes a general petition for remoter ancestors Yet daily oblations (VmwiMv*) are 
separately offered for awoton beyond the third degree 

In 


r#<* » f r#« e? 


« In M*gh* *h©*l*llie*€*ed thewawi dtmea 

*' of ablution, 4 q*v a#i yrigcmw gf, »d pfjfln uwihc AWnc of Q09 » 
« ptjitr ~ 

The Smrt u 

Aftek undertaking the duty of a Saiiy-fhovk i $hc widow Recede, ite-w 
icurs the penalties of defilement 

“ If the woman, regretting life, recedes from the pile she is dofiled, but 
Ir may he purified by observing the fast called Prajapatja (o) 

Apastamba 

Tko t c h an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators have shown, them, 
selves disposed to encourage widows to burn them selves with their husband s 
corpse 

Ha 4 i'ta thus defines a loyal wife ** She whose sympathy feels the pains 
** and joys of her husband, who mourns and pines in his absence, and dies 
“ when he dies, is a good and loyal wife 

j Harita 

“ Ac w ai s revere a loyal wife, as you venerate the Vevatdt, for, by her 
“ virtues, the prince s empire may extend over the three worlds * 

Mats v a Parana 


(•) It extends to twelve days the first tbrjt, a spare nod may be taken snee in each day ; 
the next three, once m each night the succeeding three days, nothing may be eaten but what 
u given unsolicited j and the iait three day* area rigid hut. 
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“ Taovoa die husband died unhappy by the diBobodnsfce of Id* wife 
* if from motives of kn«y disgust of the world, fe&r of 1 wing unpftft«fct<ed, 

“ or sorrow, she commit herself to the flames, die is entitled to vfetara 
m tioa. 1 * 

MahJ Bhdrata 

Obsiqoies for suiades aft forbidden , but he Psgytda ek pres Sly dc- 
elares, 4 ‘ that the loyal wife who burns herself, shall not be deemed a sui 
“ ado. When a mourning of three days has bet* competed, die Srdddha 
“ is to be performed * This appears, from the prayer for thd occasion, 
44 directed in the Rtgveda 

Rbcul ac lt the chief mourner for the husband and forthd wife would, 
in many cases, be distinct persons but the BhavisSya Pitrwa provides, 
that 

K WillMt the widow consigns herself to the same pile with the corpse of 
,r the deceased whoever performs the Crtyd fox her husband, shall perform 
" it for her” 

•• As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile to the Pmda , 
** whoever lights the pile, shall also offer the Pmda. 

Va yu Puntm. 

Ik certain circumstinces the widow is disqualified for this act of a Sat 


* The ibortoeu c [he mouHTtng.il honourable, the longeat mourning i* for the lowwt 
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<* Sffs who htti an istfkn t duld, or a pregnant, or whose pregnancy t» 
“ doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, O pnnens i ascend the funeral 
“ pile 

“ So said N a asoA to the mother of S ao ax a w 

“ The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of her child to u- 
“ tend the pile, nor shall one who is unclean (hum a periodical cause) or 
'* whose time for purification after child birth is not passed, nor shall one 
“ who is pregnant, commit herself to the flames (y) But the mother of an 
• ( infant may, if the care of the child can be otherwise provided ” 

Vrxhasfati 

Is the event of a Braimana dying m a distant country, his widow is not 
permitted to burn herself. 

* l A Itfrii or Brahmana may not ascend a second pile. 

Go TAMA 

But with other casts, this proof of fidelity is not precluded by the remote 
decease of the husband, and is called Anugamaiuu 

* The widow, on the news of her husband's dying in a distant country, 
“ should expedtuousl} burn herself so shall she obtain perfection ” 

Vyasa 


(f) It hnbceo erroneously aiurted that a wife, pregnant at the time of herb uihjwf’i death, 
may bora herself after delivery B ndu MtboTtwa pontmiy contradict it la addition to the 
text it may beremartaf, that it u i maxim, * What was prevented m it* leuoa.maynot after 
wards be resumed 


" Should 
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“ Show ld the husband die on a journey, holding h« sandah to her bteast 
“ kt her pass into the flames ' 


Brahms JPurema 


The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively for thus Us ah as 
or Sues a 


Excrpt a Fip-a, the widow may take any thing that belonged to her 
“ husband, and ascend the pile 

41 But a Vtfrd may not ascend a second pile this practice belongs to other 
« tribes. 

SucftA 

Is two of the excepttd cases a latitude is allowed for* widow desirous of 
offering this token of loyalty, by postponing the obsequies of the deceased 
for Vyaia directs that, ** If the loyal wife be distant less than the journey 
** of a day, and desire to die with her husband, his corpse shall not be burnt 
** until she anrise And the Bhavuhya Parana permits that die corpse be 
** kept one night, if the third day of her uncleanness had expired when her 
*< husband died 

With respect to a circumstance of time (r), which ought on some occa- 
sions be objected, the commentators obviate the difficulty, by arguing from 
several texts, « that to die with or after her husband, is for a widow JVm- 


(r) Occasional obierraoce* are omitted 00 intercalary days. 
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“ iml fir a (s) and Cam yq (f), and consequently allowable in the lat&scaluy 
« month , for Dacsh a teaches, that “ whenever anaetbotb JSctmttttea* uni 

* Camya is ia hand, ic is then to be performed without consulting season ” 
They are at the trouble of removing another difficulty 

“ Dam taka shtraj in the state of Samadbty quitted bis terrestrial form 
‘ to proceed to theMucTi, or bett/Uids, which awaited him- When the 
«* leaves and wood were limited to consume the corpse, his wife Ga ndha'ri' 
“ wa-> seen to pass in o the flames Now also, a husband- dying at Cist and 

* attaining V<r/ it becomes his widow to follow the corpse in the flames ** 

It were superfluous to pursue commentators through all: their fhvolons dis- 
ncuors and laoor ous I'lusuat ons on latent difficulties 

All the ceremonies essential to this awful me are included in the instruc- 
tions already quoted But man} practices have been mreodoced, though not 
sanctioned by any ritual A widow who declares her resolution of burning 
herself with die corpse, is required to give a token of her fortitude afcd it 
is acknowledged, that one who receded after the ceremony commenced, 
would be compelled by her relations to complete the sacrifice This may 
explain circumstances described b> some who have witnessed the melancholy 
scene 

Other ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons Who have been pre- 
sent on such occasions, are directed in several rituals 
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(/> Eventual uemoben when a certain event happen* 

(0 Opt urn at done for its rer a n! 
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u Adorned with all jewels, decked with muitum and other customary 
“ ornaments, with the box of vwuum m her hand having made pkja, or ado 
“ ration to the Dlvdtds, thus reflecting that this Lfe is nought my lord and 
** master to vie vatu all, — she walks round the burning pile she bestows 
“ jewels on the Brahuanas , comforts her relations, and shows her friends the 
" attentions of civilitv , while calling the Suu and dements to witness, she 
*' distributes mmsum at pleasure , and lu\ mg repeated the Sancalpa , proceeds 
“ into the flames there embracing the corpse she abandons herself to the 
w fire, calling Sertya 1 Sat , a 1 Satya 1 

The bye-staaders throw on butter and wood for this they are taught 
that they acquire ment exceeding ten million fold, the ment of an Arua- 
mdha or other great sacrifice Even those who join the procession from the 
house "of the deceased to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded as for 
an jiraiamedha Such indulgences are promised by grave authors they arc 
quoted m this place only as they seem to authorize an inference that happily 
the martyrs of this superstition have never been numerous It is certain that 
the instances of the widow s sacrifice are now rare on this »t is only neces* 
saty to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in Lidia, how few 
instances have actually occurred within his knowledge. And, had they ever 
been frequent, evpcntstion would JMrdJy have promised its indulgences to 
spectators 
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XV. 

ON THE TRACES 

OF THE HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 

EXT AMT AMOHOST THE MALAY ft. 


BY WILLIAM MARSDEN, ESQ 


r J 1 HE Sanscrit, or anaent language of the Hindus, is a subject so interest- 
ing in itself, that every discovery which contributes to throw light upon 
its history or to mark its extent, carries with it a degree of importance The 
proofs of its influence in the northern countries o f Assam, Nepal, Boo tan, and 
Thibet, as well as in the outhern parts of the peninsula of India, are to be 
found in the works of the Missionaries and the Researches of this Society, 
but the progress it made in early times, amongst the inhabitants of the eastern 
islands and countries possessed by the Malays, has not, I believe, been point 
ed out by any writer My acquaintance with the language of the latter peo- 
ple, together with some attention pud to the dialects of Indus in general, have 
enabled me to observe, that the Malayan is indebted to the Sanscrit for a 
considerable number of its terms I have also satisfied myself, that the inter 
course by which this communication was effected, must have taken place in 
times anterior, probably by many crannies, to the conversion of these peo* 
pie to the Mahometan religion The language it is true, abounds at present 
with disable words, which their writers affect to introduce because this chs 
play of literary skill is, at the same time a proof of their religious know 
ledge hut they are generally legal or metaphysical terms, borrowed from die 
Koran and its commentaries are never expressive of simple ideas, have not 
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been incorporated into the language (a few excepted) and are rarely made 
use of in conversation The #6jfc&TVWtfc, on the contrary, are such as the 
progresfrot on pUratmn , must spot* have rendeje^ necessary, bemj^frequendy 
c-cprevsive of the feelings of the mind, or denoting tliose ordinary nudes of 
thought which result" frOih the *8<dal 4wbnt of rmaafcmd, or from the evils 
that tend to interrupt them-. It ts not however to be understood, that tbu 
affinity between these languages •« radical, or that ihe names for the com 
t ion objects of sense are borrowe d fr om -ehe Sanscrit The Malayan is i 
branch or dialect of the widely extended language prevailing throughout the 
islands of the. Arcfofthg* s to which it gives name V J| ‘), and those oizheSott/h 
Sea , comprehending between Madams at on the one side, and Easier 
hiand on the other, both inclusive, the space of full two hundred degree 
of longitude. This consideration alone » sufficient to give it claim to the 
highest degree of awiquitv and to originality, as far as that term can be 
applied The various dialects of this speech though they have a wonder 
ful accordance in many essential properties, have experienced those changes 
which separation, time and accident produce, and in respect to the purposes 
of intercourse, may be classed into several languages, differing considerably 
from each other The marks of cultivation by which the Malayan is dis- 
tinguished from his ruder neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, 
-to the effects of an early connexion that must have subsisted between the in- 
habitants of tins eastern peninsula and those of the continent of India , but 
what the nature and circumstances of this connexion may have been, it is 
not easy to determine A spirit of foreign conquest, and still more, a zeal 
for the propagation of their religious tenets, appear incompatible with the 


• The &kl*f~Jn-br/rfcp maybe oudcfftoM to ce«X5 pretend the Said a, PJk£ffrm r ao& Mr- 

islands in the maritime parts of which, the Malaya ■ u used » a bag** franca 
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grow* oftho^Wu system, excepting amongst the disciples of Bhood , but 
JF have never discovered m the Malayan customs or opinions spy traces of 
the peculiar loatitutumi of that cxtcaocdusary sect* 

A coMMEMLti iRC«raH>ne h as always subsisted bst*5Wn tbe manufac- 
turing countries of Tndm and the marts fas the produce e£ the Spue islands, 
such as Johor , Smgapoora, and Malacca and; when tbe Portuguese at tbe 
Com mencement of the stxteenrh century, first nsKed these places, rhey men 
non with surprize the concourse of foreign vessels assembled, tber* But in 
dependcntly of other ob^eenonc that might be waed to the probability of 
these traders having polished tbe language of the people whose pons they 
frequented or having imparted to them their notional literature, it is to be 
observed that by mueh- tfofc greater proportion of the ahips belonging to na- 
tive merchants, which now enter the straits of Me facta, come from the coast 
of Coromandel and consequently are navigated by persons who speak the laiv* 
guagea prevailing in that part whereas it is evident, that, from the Tehnga, 
or the Tamed, the J Vdajpu bys not received any portion of its improvement, 
but from the genuine JBhndt rue of tbo northern provinces, pi ior to its debase- 
ment by the mixture of Arabic nouns, and the abuse of verbal auxiliaries 
If che communication mu«t neceb«aiiJy be supposed to have its origin m 
commerce I should be inclined to consider the people of Gux^rat notwith 
standing their distance, as tbo inuuictors of the Malays Their resort to 
Malacca is particularly noticed by Dt BARR.os,and other authentic writers 
and it is well known taat the ttmdu language has been prescived with more 
purity in that, than in »} other maritime province of ittdta 

THr nature of the affinity suggested, will sufficiently appeal to tlio«e who 
ari. conveisant with the JhvJu dialects, by Uw, following examples of 
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^ars 1 1 words, which are at the same time so familiar to the Malays, and so 
thoroughly incorporated into their vernacular tongue* that their foreign origin 
is never suspected, although the terms adopted from the Arabs can, with. 
Aery few exceptions, be immediately pointed out by the most ordinary 
cholar It is true that he is assisted in this discrimination by the peculiarities 

of the Arah orthography , for the Malays, as well as the Persians and other 
people who, in consequence of their conversion to the faith of the Kama, 
mploy this alphabet in their writings, do yet reject the use of certain letters, 
either as superfluous, or as not suited to the smoothness of then own sounds, 
And which therefore appear only m words purely Arabic. The IJhufave* 
words, on the contrary, being divested of their proper dress, and clothed in 
common with those originally Malayan, m the adopted Arabic character 
(with certain judicious modifications) want the same token of their origin, 
and are more assimilated with the rest of the language. 


lit this short fist of words taken, with little pains m the selection, from a 
'Malayan dictionary, die departure from the Hhuhtwe is scarcely more than 
may arise From a different habit of spelling them in oor letters, unless where 
it consists in a slight variation of die sense, or of die part of speech. 


Soola Fond, pleased 
Soda chela Pleasure, jo> 

Daoka Sad 
Bagee To divide 
Bangs a. Race, family 
Basa Language 
Bechara Advice, counsel, judicial 
proceeding 


Beejee Seed 

BeoJei t W lsdom , understanding 
Lttba Covetous. 

Jaga To watch 

Foofree Princess 
Rata Chanot 
Pemama Full moon 
Choree To seek 

An 
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Ah mspeotxco 4f the character* tfte d by the natives of the uSafeds, who 
Jiwre not Adopted the Malayan at A**btt mode of writing wlH shew iBat m 
*he «racgtment -df thetf tea on tfcuy have taken the Hindu for their guide, 
ondincve even preserved &e thytbatHit tetftwfiBtcd by a nasal, which *o pecu- 
InEly dwtinguntea this Eroca cvefry other system The aspirated letters ndt 
hemgn^uiMd fot expWHihg the sounds of these languages, are omitted and 
<oodh 'dmswn of die series consists therefore of three, instead <rf five In 
^ke Mefaajg alphabet the Order ft as follows Ka,ga wgw* Ta, de rta Pa 
A?> mat Chd t j», n** t «fcc (see HisUify of Sumatra, place ) In die Sari 
■aertt, 1 need scarcely to observe, the senes of consonants begins thus, JCd, 
gha , nga\ Gk&, ka, ja t jha t grya Ta fhm, da, d'Jia, na, 
Arc* If other proc6 were wanting of the influence of Hindu intercourse 
an these pants, finch conformity alone in a matter so arbitrary, and which 
cxrsta equally hi other obscure dialects, and extends even to the island of 
Cthbes would be sufficient to establish it The languages of these islanders 
have not, however, been ennehed by an accession, of Hindu words tn any 
degree proportioned to the XSahyOM, which uses the Arabic alphabet but 
the probabilxy is strong, that the inhabitants of the Malay peninsula were 
is possession of m alphabet on the same model, and were even Allied in 
coinpoMirwn, before the Mahometans introduced their teaming and character 
among them. 

But fhe circumstance which ha* more immediately struck my attention^ 
and given occasion to these remarks, is that of my having met with frequent 
aUuaoa in their writings, to tbe most celebrated works of the Hrtdu mytho- 
logical poets, especially the Mahohharai md the itamajaa A manuscript 
now lying before me, winch is fr species of roffi^Ae, ehhibks mi elmoit every 
page the marks of the author’s acquaintance with Hindu literature and maim 
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ncrs It contains the advcatorcs of two princes* who were sent by the tutg 
their father, to obtain for him the possession of an extraordinary self per- 
forming instrument of music, whose enchanting ax he had heard in a dream. 
However flu»sy this foundation, and incoherent the parts of its superstruc 
Cure, it gives scope to the display of a lively and fertile imagination^ much 
delicate imagery, and pathetic expression of sentiment- The fallowing pas- 
sages a' fade, unequivocally, to- well-known personages m the Poosemr. — 
VTerLkfs teccksegafo ronpa nta mate iwfoi separtee pandooa Item*-, ^a5 jOou' 
“ surpassing good was their whole appearance most admirable, like unto 
“ the five Pateeos ** Again Lakoo rua meng-amok eefoo separtee fandooa foe- 
nui tatlaLi tea meng-amok Oedalam tayet kooraao » “ the manner ta 

** which they fought was hke that of the five Pandoax when, they rushed into 
the rank? ot the Kootoos These can be no other than the renowned fa- 
vourites of Krishna* whose brdliant actions and personal accomphshmeno 
are the theme of immortal song The machinery of the Bamayrm rs mles^ 
woven with the story , and tlus circumstance tends to increase my regret that 
we possess no translation, even m abstract of that much admired poem The 
Malayan ptmccs are, hke Rama, attended in their wars by apes of extraor- 
dinary endowments who fight with more than human prowess, and overcome 
the Raksata or hobgoblins who serve under the bagmen of 

the adversary One of the former, whose talents as an ambassador are the 
subject of panegyric, is said to resemble that diplomatic monkey who was sent 
py Sree Rama to the King of Langtepooree The mixture of qualities and 
actions gravely attributed tothem m their double capacity of monkies and 
heroes^ produces a very ludicrous and amusing effect- Though their 
ideas are rational, their manntra and propensities are faithful to nature 
Mention is also made of Bums dew* jj& of the mountain 


Afaba-mereo 
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Mandoo ratna (jjjjOv** ot & lion possessing supernatural powers 
Stng-asaktee, and elsewhere Sing-a-rajoon » who shot arrows at 

Maharaja Karma Some of these latter names I do not recollect 

to have met with in the notices we have of the Hindu mythology 

These stmihes and allusions mult refer, as in all poetry to stories 
with which the readers were presumed to be well acquainted, and seem 
to imply, that translations of the works were formerly in the hands of 
the Malays 1 do not know that such remain amongst them at this day 
hut my ignorance is no proof of the contrary for at the time when I had 
opportunities of making the enquiry, I was uninformed as to the exist, 
encc of the originals, and the passages above quoted were of course un- 
intelligible to me They must be sought for in the peninsula of Malacca* 
or amongst the Meuangkabon people m Sumatra A spine of investigation 

is now gone forth, and under the influence of the Asiatic Society* and from 
the example of its President, we may confidently hope that no region of 
oriental literature will be left unexplored 


Since the foregoing Paper was written and communicated to a few 
friends, I have seen a Copy of the third volume of the Aitatic Restorers 
{just received from Calcutta} and observe that the connexion between 
the Malayan and the Sanscrit has not escaped the notice of the President 
whose learned and elegant Anniversary Discourse points it out 
[p ii& raj in a clear and decided manner The sanction of Jus autho 
nty to my opinion fully reconciles me to the anticipation of a supposed 
discovery 
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A CATALOGUE OF INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT 

AVJ> AS MANY OF THBXR L1NNJEAN GENERIC NAMES AS COULD WITH 
ANY DECREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED 

■ 1 l.HIL-i — 

BY THE LATE PRESIDENT 


a CASABALLF, Catyttu 

AchfUta, Mirmda 
'Aorinu, SoLmtmt. 

Acsha. 

5 Agastya, JEtchptmm**e 
Agois'icTii. 

A guru, Cordta 
Alibu, Cuatrbtk*, 

Alamrusha, Bryonia. 
io Al&rca, Asefym* 
Alpamiiuha. 

Amalia 

'Amalaci, P&yJIaniku*. 
Ambasht^ha. 

15 Arolina, Gamphrma H 
Amlaloruca, Qxahs 
Amiar^casa, Byfencum. 
AmlicS, Tomarmdus 
Amra, Mangtfera 
20 Amr&taca, Spmdutu 


Ancot'a. 

A ns umatu 
Aqu OrysuK 
Apinlatga 

25 Aparajita, Chtona. 

Area, Assicpas 
Ardraca, Amormuru 
Anm£da. 

Ariahti, J&wtftoicw 
30 Agaca, Ocytman 

Aguna, Lagtrjfrofma ? 
Arushcara, Seme car pus 
As'raantaca 
As'oca, a new genus 
55 Asp’hota, JSycianthes 
Aus'vnhi, Orjaaz 
Atavishi 
Atichara 

Atimucta, Batusteria, 

40 Avigna, Cartrsa ? 

Bacula^ 
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Bacula, Mbttusopt 
Bad&n, Rkamms 
Bahuvaraca 
Bahrangn, a new genus. 

4 S B* 1 ® 

Bala 

Bandhuca Jxora 
Bangs, Camusbis ? 

Bata, Fiats 

50 Bhadramustaca, Cypertuf 
Bbanga, Gostyfam 
Bhanti, Cleradendrum 
Bhavja, DiUema. 
BKaradwajl, 

55 Bhuchampaca, Kanffena 
Bhtijambuca. 

Bhulavanga, Jusne. va 
Hhurandi, Jpcmeea f 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhuscrrna, Andropogcn ? 
Bhutavesl, Ifyctanthes 
Berber a- 

Bunba, Bryoma? 
Bimbic*, the same * 

65 Bxahroam, Ot >* eda 
Brahmas uverchala 
Brahml, Rut a 
BJva, CraSava 


Biranga. 

70 Cicamichi. 

Cacangl, Aponogeton ? 

Cachu, Arum 
CadaH, Musa 
Cadamba, Naudea 
75 Cahlira, hymphaa 
Ci la 
Oil*. 

Calambi 

Calami 

So Calaya, Calinga, Cucurbit a 
ColpaoL 

Cimalati, Ipomaa 
•CampiHa, a new genus. 
Canchana ra, Bauhima 
85 Cauda, Draconttum. 

Candarala. 

Candura, DoUckos 
Canduru, Salta? 

C&ngu 

■90 Cantala, Agave? 

Capila 

Capttt*ha, Lemma 
Caiaojaca, a new j^nus. 

93 Caraveila, Cleonef 
Ca'ravi, Ltmrus 
Caravira, Nersum 

Caramaranga, 
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Carmarangaj Averrhoa 

C arnica ra, Pavetta 
ioq Carp&rala, Aloe ? 

Carpa si, Gossypmm. 

Carp lira, Lauras 
Canma, Citrus 
Cdsa, Sac ch arum 
5 Cdshmird 

Cataca, Stryehnos 
Ca tp hata, Tabemamontana . 
Catu 
Cemuau. 
k> Ciaara, Crocus 
Cataca, Pandatuu 
Chacrala, 

C hadira. Mimosa 
Ch. batraca, Agancus 
x$ Champaca, MtcbsUa 
Ghana ca. 

Chanda 

Cfiandarra, Santdia* 
Chandnca' 

20 Chai} 6 ra, PJuerux 

Charmacasha 

Chavaca. 

Chitra 

Chitraea Plumbago 
2£ Chorapushpl, Sctrpus 


Cira'ta. 

Cod rav a. 

C6rang! 

Covida ra, Bauhma 
3o Clitaca. 

Cramuca 

Cnshnh 

Cnshnachura, Pomctana 
Cshiravi, Asclefnas t 
3 $ Cshuma, Lmum 
Culaca, Strychtos~ 
Culma sha~ 

Cumbha,. 

Cumbhica, Puna. 

4o Cumuda, Menumthes 
(Cun cum a, Crocus')? 
Cun da, Jasmmum. 
Curubaca, Borkrta 
Cunmcaca. 

45 Curuvaca 

Cusat Pea 

Cushmanda, Cucutms? 
Cusumbfia Carlhamus. 
Cutaja, Jasmnum 
50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuvexaca, Swtetrm ? 

Damapana 

Danbca. 


Dhanyaca* 
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Dbanyaca 

55 Danma., Pumctu, 

Dasi 

D 6 v* 4 fctt» t 

Dhitacl 

Dhustura, Datura. 

6 o D6na, Arttmm 
Dticsbi, f //tf 
DurgSjata, 

Dur?£, 4 g*HM 
Dnipatxia impatient. 

6 5 Ela, Amamum 
£labiiucau 
Eranda, JSsaunx, 
GajajuppftL, a new genus? 
Garobfa irL 
70 Gandali. 

Gandharsya, Gardenia 
GancLra, Solatium l 
Gauncbandra, Hedysarm 
Ghaacapatali 
75 GhofiU. jRJkwtttut 
Ghoih&ci 

Grint bik 

Grinjana, Dautut 
G 6 outface, Barleruu 
So Godhapadi 

Godhucna, Trsltcum . 


G bpbrit&qitahfi* 
G61oHU» Agrtstu f 
Gonarda, Cpperusf 
85 Goraeak*. 

Govacsly 

G6var£, Ereactktmumf 

Guggula 

Guha 

90 Gunja, Abrtfs 
Guvaca. Argca 
Haimavacl 
Halaca, Njmphoa. 

Harm 

95 Hancus \ Aamhi* 
Haridra, Curcuma. 
Handru 

Hantsd, Tenaaaka 
Handle. 

aoo Haryanga, Casus 

H6mapushpjca, J&smnwx 
H^masagwa, C&yhdcn. 
Htfam6chiea 
Hunavau. 

5 Huigu, Tertbmihta 
HinguD, Solomon. 
Hmtala, Elate 
Holier 

Jambm, Citrus 


10 Jamba, 
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xft Jamba, Eugama 
Ja&minsl, Pdierutaa. 

Javk, TermmaUaf 
Jayap’haia, Myrt/tua 
Jayaatl, Mfckjnomne 
ij Icshu, SflccAtfrojn. 

Icthurs 

Icahw&ca 

Juntiia. 

Indivara, TraSsfcanim ? 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti- 

Indnvirum 

Jngudu 

Irbfru 

*5 Is'waramula, Artsiohcba, 
Lacucba, Artocarptu t 

Langat, Nama 9 
Latirca, AJUunu 
Lasuna, Album, 

30 Lavali, Averr&oa. 

Lavanga, Caryophylhu 
Lodhnu 

Madam* Paorna 
Madhtica, Bassia 
35 Madbulaca. 

Madhuraca 

Madhusigru, Cwlandma 
Vol IV H h 


*JJ 

MalujiD 

Mahaswica. 

40 Malapu. 

Milan, Jeuwmtm 
Mallica, riyctanthes 
M&oaca, Arum f 
Man darn, Etythrma* 

43 M&rcanu 
Marcatu 

Mancha, Capstan*. 
Marunmili. 

MisaparnL 
30 Masha, Piaseobs 
Mashandari, Cafltearpa 
M&suru 

Matuhuiga, Ctinu 
Mauri 
55 MayCixa. 

Muchucunda, Pentapeta 
Mudga . 

Mudgapaml 
Mulaca, Raphanus 
€0 MundabalU, lpmma 
Muni. 

Murvfi, Atom 
Mustaca, Sckxmtsf 
NagabaH, Stda 
6j NagabalU, Bauhmta 

Na-gaccsara, 
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Nagaccsara, Mestia 
Nigadina, Arimuta 
Nigaranga, Citrus 
Nala, Arutida f 
70 Nali 
IS aranga 
NaTiceU, Cocos 
Nichuk, a new genus. 
Nih, Indtgofera 
1$ NilotpaU, Pantederia 
Nimba, Melta 
Nivara, Qryza 
Pacala 

Padrtta, J\ Jymphata 
80 Paiandu, Alhum* 
Palasa, Butea 
Panasa, Artocarpus 
Parnasa, Ocymum 
Patali, Btgnoma 
85 Pat&la, Solomon. ? 
Pauta 

Pichula, Tamarix 
Pilu \,AkcT 
PmyS 

90 Pippala, Ficus 
Pippali, Piper 
Pijrala 
Pitasaia. 


Plaosha, H cut 
9$ Pnsnipanm. 

Priyangu. 

Fottca* Pkftahr 
Punaraav*, Botriaama 
Pundanca. 

300 Pundra 

Puticaraja, Guilandmf 
Ractamula, Qlenlandta 

Rljidana. 

Rajatu 

5 Ra J ,ca 

Ra&hinca 

Rasna, Ophoxylumf 
Renuca. 

RiddhL 
10 Risbabku 
Rjocbana. 

Rohita, Puntca 
Sacutaca, Trophs 
Sahacira, Mangtfcra 
35 Sabachaii 

SaiUya, Abacus 
Sainyaca, "Baxitruu 
Saiv&la. 

Safa. 

20 SaJancbi 

Salmali, Bombas 


Samanga* 
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Ssmaag*, x ? 

'Sami, Mimosa 
Samira, Mimosa , 
aj Samudrac*, Aqtukaa. 

Sana, Crotaiana 
Sancarajat&, 

Sane hapLrefepa, Gs?* 

Sara. 

30 Sarala. 

Sarani 
'Sautmiii 
Satapusbpa 
'S*t hi 

35 Sephalica, Njetanthes 
Septal a, Njelaxther 
Septapama, Eckifes 
Sershapa, Swaps 
Simbt, [hitches 
40 Smdhuca, Fttex 
Sir aha. Mimosa 
Sisu, Crtimf 
Siva 

S6bh4njana, Gwhtruhna 
43 Somakta, Rata ? 

S6noaraji, Rader ia 
Solpha 

S6naca, Bigncma 
Srmgitaca, Trapa 

Hh a 


50 Snparna* 

St'haLipadtnc, Htttsate. 

Sue*. 

Saco 

Sumshannaca, Mar aka 
33 Surabhl 

Surjacnara, Hibiscus 
Saver ruca, Cassia 
Sya ma , a new genua 
Sya ma ca. 

60 Tala, Borassus 

Ta UmulacA, Cochlearta f 
*1 ali, Corypka 
Tama la, Lauras ? 

Ta mbub, Piper 
65 T a mracta. Nicotians 
T a raca, Amomum f 
Tarucit, Alec 
Tatpatn Lauras 
Tila, Sesa&tM 
70 Til aca. 

Tinduca, Dtospyros 
T insa, Therms f 
Trapusha, Cucvmsf 
Traya mana 
75 Tnvnta 
Tubarica 
Tula, Morns 

Tunga 
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Tunga. 

Udumbara, Fiats, 

So Ulapa, Ar 0 ida ? 
Up6dica. 

Urona, Caw* 

I tpala 3 

Vajradru, Euphorbta 
Sj \ alvaja, Andropogm t 
Vanactli, Canna 
Vaoamudga 
VanarJiaca, Cojhit* 

\ aodfl, Efidettdrum. 
90 Vanda , Loraniktts, 
Vanda Fisevm 

Vanda cai Quercia 
Vana'a, Bambos 
Varahi 

95 Varangaca, haunts 
Vanina. 

Vasaca, Dumthera 
Vasal ja 


Va'stuca, Amaranihu t 
400 Vabu 
Vataca 

Vatsadanl, Merafpenatu 
Va'yasoli 
Vetasa, Borlerut 
$ V£tra, Calamus 
Vichura, TYagta 
Vidan 
ViduLa. 

Virana, Andropogou 
SO \ ishani 

Vista raca. Convolvulus, 
Vrithi, Oryza 

Vya ghrapa da. 

*5 Yasa. 

Yava, Hordewru 
Yavasa, Boa? 
Yuctarasa 

Yut hica , Jasmmttrt , 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON SELECT INDIAN PLANTS • 

BY THE LATE PRESIDENT 
*■* ** - - — • 

• TF my names of plants displease you/ ays the great Swedish botanist, 
* choose others more agreeable to your taste , and, by this candour, 
he has disarmed all the criticism, to which, as it roust be allowed, even the 
Critical parts of his admirable works he continually open I avail myself of 
his indulgence, and am very solicitous to give Indian plants their true Indian 
appellations , because I am hilly persuaded that Linn x. c s himself would have 
adopted them, had he known the learned and ancient language of this coun 
try, as he, like all other men, would have retained the native names of 
Astatic regions and cities, rivers and mountains, leaving (heads, or persons 
of eminence, to preserve their own names by their own merit, and invent 
rog new ones, from distinguishing marks and properties for such objects 
only as, being recently discovered, could have had no previous denomina- 
tion Far am I from doubting the great importance of perfect hotamcal 
descriptions , for languages expire as nations decay, and the true sense of 
many appellatives in every dead language, must be lost in a course of ages 
but, as long as those appellatives remain understood, a travelling physician 

* Tha piper ires announced is the specimen of in Anuta Common-place Book k fuck the 
President added is tfce third volume of these Transaction! to Mr. Hissikotui t. propoial 
for an improvement of Locks a useful plan. 

who- 
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who should wish to procure an Arabian or Indian plant, and, without asking 
for it b> its learned or nigar name, should, hunt fbi ik m the woods by a$ 
botanical character t would resemble a geographer, who, desiring to find his 
way in a foreign city or province, should never enquire, by name, for a street 
or a town, but wait with his table s and mar un se a ts, for a proper occasion to 
determine its longitude and latitude 

Tuft plants described in the following paper by their churned appellations 
with their sj nonj ma, or epithets, and their names m the vulgar dialect* 
hive been selected for their novelty, beauty, poetical fame, reputed use in 
medicine, or supposed holiness and frequent allusions to them all will be 
found if the Sanscrit language should ever be generally studied, in the po- 
pular and sacred poems of the ancient Hindus in eherr medical books and 
jaw-tracts and even in the Vedas themselves. Though, anhappdjr I cannot 
profess with die fortunate Sr tede, to have seen without glasses ah the parts 
of Ehe flowers which I have described, yet you may be assured that I have 
mentioned no part of them which I have not again and again examined 
with my own eyes and though the weakness of my sight will for ever pre- 
vent my becoming a botanist yet l have m some little degree atoned for that 
fata] defect by extreme attention, and by an ardent zeal for die most lovely 
and fascinating branch of natural knowledge 

BrPottE I was acquainted with the method pursued by Van Rhkb»e, 
necessity had obliged me to follow a similar plan on a smaller scale , and, 
as his mode of studying bonny, in a country and climate by no means fa 
vourable to botanical excursions, may be adopted more successfully by those 
who have more leisure than I shall eser enjoy, I present you with an interest- 
ing passage from one of his prefaces, to which I should barely have referred 

you. 
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you, if his great work were net unfortunately confined* from its ranty, to 
very few hand* He informs ua in an. introduction to hi$ third volume, “ that 
** several bukon physicians and Brahmas had composed by his order, a cata 
** logue of the most cclehraml plants, which they distributed according to 
w their tunes df blossoming and seeding, to the configuration of their leaves, 
“ and to the forms of their flowers and fruu , that, at the proper seasons he 
“ gave copies of the list to several intelligent men, of whom he sent pames 
“ into different forests, with instructions to bring him, from all quarters, 
4t such plants as they saw named, with their fruit, flowers, and leaves even 
“ though they should he obliged to climb the most lofty trees for them, that 
“ three or four painters, who lived m his family constantly and accurately 
* delineated the fresh plants of which, in his presence a frill description 
“ was added , that, m the mean while, he had earnestly requested all the 
44 princes and chiefs on the Malabar coast to send him such vegetables as 
• r were most distinguished for use or for elegance and that udl one of them 
“ failed to supply hu garden with flowers, which he sometimes received from 
** the distance of fifty or sixty leagues, that when his herbansts had collected 
“ a sufficient number of plants, when his draughtsmen had sketched their 
“ figures, and his native botanists had subjoined their description, he sub 
41 nutted the drawings to a little academy of Tanthts, \\ horn he used to 
44 convene for that purpose from different parts of the country that his a - 
44 sembly often consisted of fifteen or sixteen learned natives, who \ied with 
44 each other in giving correct answers to all his questions concerning the- 
•i names and virtues of the principal vegetables and that he wrote all their 
“ answers in bis note book , that he was infinitely delighted with the candid, 
44 modest, amicable, and respectful debates of those pagan philosopl era each 
44 of whom adduced passages from ancient books m support of his own opt 
« mon, but without any bitterness of contest or tbc least perturbation of 

4 mind 
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“ mind , that the tests which they a ted, were in verse, and taken front 
■** books, as they positively asserted, more than foot thousand yean old that 
" die first couplet of each section in those books comprised the synony- 
“ mous terms for the plant, which was the subject of it and that, tn the 
subsequent verses, there was an ample account of its kind or species, its 
“ properties, accidents, qualities, figure, para, place of growth, time of flow 
“ enng and bearing friut, medical virtues, and more general uses , that they 
*< quoted those texts by memory, having gotten them by heart in their earliest 
' youth, rather as a play than a study, according to the immemorial usage 
* of such Indian tribes as are destined by law to the learned professions 
“ and on that singular law of tribes peculiar to the old Egyptians and Ind* 
“ ant, he adds many solid and pertinent remarks Mow when we com 
plain, and myself as much a$ any, that we have no leisure tn India for liter 
ary and philosophical pursuits, we should consider that Van Rhbedx was 
a nobleman, at the head nf an Jiuba* government, in his tune very consi- 
derable, and that he fully discharged all the duties of his important station, 
while he found leisure to compile, in the manner just described, those twelve 
large volumes which Li unpegs himself pronounces accurate 

i Ta raca 
Vug Tarac 
Ltvs Amoman 

C \ l Ptnanth spatlie like, but sitting on the germ , tubular, one leaved, 
broken at the mouth into few irregular sharp toot him, downy, striated, 
in part coloured, in part wmipeUuod. 

Cor Onc-pctaled, villous Tube short, funnel form Border double 
Exterior three parted % coloured like the calyx , divisions oblong, striated, 
internally concave, rounded into slipper like bags , the two lower divisions 

equal. 
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equal, rather Reflected , the higher somewhat longer, opposite, bent in a 
contrary direction, terminated with a long point Interior two lipped 
(unless the upper lip be called the filament) under * lip revolute, with a 
tooth on each side near the base two parted from the middle , divisions 
axe form, irregularly end nicked 

Sectaries, two or three hooey bearing light brown glossy bodies at the 
base of the imdei lip, just below the teeth erect, an led converging into 
a small cone 

Siam Filament (unless it be called the upper lip or the interior border) 
channelled within, sheathing the sijle, dilated «.bove into the large fleshy 
anther, if it can justly be so named Anlhu oblong* externally convex 
and entire, internally flat d lined by a deep furrow each division marked 
with a perpendicular pollen bearing line a id ending in a membranous 
point 

PiST Germ beneath, protuberant, roundish, obscurely three sided ex ter 
nally soft with down Style thread form long as the filament the top of 
which nearly closes round it Stigma headed perforated 
Pa a Capsule (or Capsular berrj t not burning m a deternumte mode) ob- 
long roundish three striped smooth crowned with the permanent calyx 
and corol with si brittle coat, almo t blaek without, pearly within 
Seeds lopped, with three 01 four angles, very smooth, enclosed within three 
oblong rounded soft, membranous integuments, conjoined by a branchy 
receptacle, m each parcel, four ot five 
bitenor Border of the corol, pink and wince , under lip internally milk- 
white, with a nch carmine stripe in each of its dn lsions Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Cardamoms 1 raxes alternate, sheathing, oblong, pointed, 
keeled, most enure, margined, bright grass green above, very smooth , 
pale sea-green below Stem compressed, three or four feet long, bright pink 
Vo L IV 1 1 
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near res base. Meet, ending in a beautiful panicle Peduncles many flower- 
ed , bracts few, knee linear, very long withering Root fibrous, w«h two 
or three bulbous knobs, light brown and spungy within, faintly aromatic. 

Although the Tnraca has properties of an Amomura, and appears to be 
one of those plants which Rump Hit s names Globba, yet it has the air of a 
Ivanovas the fnut 1 believe, of a Remealmia, and no exact corres- 
pondence with any of the genera so elaborately described by Koenig its 
esteuteol character, according to Re r 2 , would consist in »ts two-parted mterurr 
border. Us channelled filament, and its tttfo cleft anther with pointed dtvittoMs. 

a Bhocrawpaca 
Vt LG Bk'chamj<.c 
JLinn Round rooted Kt-mpferi a 

Cal Common S paths imbricated, many flowered, partial , Penanth one- 
leaved, small, thin, obscure 

Cob One pctaled Tube very long, slender, sub-cyhndnc below ftraael 
form above somewhat incurved Border double, each three patted , ex- 
tenor, divisions lanced, acute, dropping, interior, two higher divisions 
erect, lapping over, oblong, pointed, supporting the back of die anther , 
lower division expanding, deflected, two cleft , suhdmsions broad, axe- 
lorm, irregularly notched, end flicked, with a point 
Si am Filament adhering to the throat of the enrol, oblong below, enlarged, 
and two lobed above, coloured Anther double, linear, higher than the 
mouth of the tube fixed on the lower part of the filament, conjoined round 
the pistil, fronting the two-deft division of the border 
Pi st Germ very low near the root attended with a vectareous gland Style 
capillary, very long Stigma funnel -form below, compressed above, 

fa&r 
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fen shaped, two lipped, downy, emerging a little from rise conjoined 
anther 

Per and Seeds not yet seen 

•Seape thickisb, very short Coro ! nchl y fragrant , tufa zndtxlertor herder milk- 
white, divisions dropping as if sensitive, on the slightest touch, and soon 
yielding to the pressure of the air , mtenor border purple, the higher divi 
sions diluted the lower -deeply coloured within vanegated near the base 
One or two flowers blow every morning tn April or May, and wither en 
tireiy before sun set after the 'pike is exhausted nse the large leaves 
keeled, broad la&cod, membranous nerved Rjot with many roundish, or 
rather spindle shaped bulbs 

Tans plant is clearly die Bencha pn of Rftbedf, whose native assistant 
had written Bha on the drawing and intended to follow it with Champa the 
spicy odour and elegance of the flowers, induced me to place this Kamffe-* 
Ei a -(though, generally known) m a senes of select Indian plants , but the 
name GrmmfCHAKPAC is very improper, since the true Champaus belongs 
to a different order and class , nor is there any resemblance between the 
two flowers, except that both have a rich aromatic scent 

Amo eg all the natural orders , there u none in which the genera seem less 
precisely ascertained by clear essential tknaciets, than m that which (foi 
want of a better denomination) has been called satammeous j and the judicious 
Re rz, after confessing himself rather dissatisfied with his own generic ar 
rangement, which he takes from the border of the corol, from the stamen, 
and principally from the anther, declares his fixed opinion, that the genera 
<n this order u til never be deterrrmed -teeth absolute tcriatuiy until all the set- 
tamnems plants of India shall he perfectly desert fad. 

2i a 
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Syn Sm aha , Nirgudi , JSt hca , Nt anra 
V 1 1 c Sing aha r, JNtba n 
LiKb Sorrowful Nyctanthes 

Ik all the plants of this species examined by me, the calyx was villous, 
the border of the corol white five parted, each division unequally subdi- 
vided and the tube of a dark orange-colour , the stamens and pistil en- 
tirely within the tube the berrus twin, compressed, capsular, two celled, 
margined, inverse hearted wnh a point This gay tree (for nothing sorrowful 
appears m its nature) spreads its rich odour to a considerable distance every 
evening , but at sun nse it sheds most of its night flowers, which arc col- 
lected with care for the use of perfumers and dyeis. My Pandits uoam 
mously assure me, that the plant before us is their Sep ha hca , thus named 
because bees are supposed to sleep on its blossoms, but A; hca must imply 
a blue colour , and our travellers insist that the Indians give the names of 
Panyattca or Parjata to this useful species of A yctanthes On the other 
hand, I know that Ponjata is a name given to flowers of a genus totally 
different and there may be a variety of this wnh blueuh carols , for it is 
expressly declared, in the Amort sh , that, « when the Sep hahea has white 
flowers it k named Svetasurasd, and Bkutaaest 

4 « Maghya 
S\ N Cum! a 

Linn Nyctanthes Sambac 
SccRherde 6 H M tab 54 

Flowers exquisitely white, but with little or no fragrance stem, petioles, and 
uljx very downy 3 leaves egged, acute below rather hearted 
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Stk Navamalhca , Navama hca 

Vvlg Be la, Muta be la 
Burm Many jlawered Njetantha 
See 5 Rumph tab 30 6 H M. tab 50 

The blossoms of this variety are extremely fragrant Zambal (so the 
word should be written) ts a flower to which Persian and Arabian poets fre- 
quently allude 

5 Mallica 

Syn Trmasv lya t Math, Bhdpadi , Satahhi riu 
Volo Df» be la 

Linn Wavy leaved Nyctanthets 

Berry globular, simple, one celled Seed large, single, globular 

According to B-heidx, the Brahmens in the west of India distinguish- 
this flower by the word Castun f or mnk, on account of its very rich odour 

6 Asp hota 
Syn Vanamalli 
Vclg BanmalUca. 

Linn Narrow leaved Inyctanthes 

The Indians consider this as a variety of the former species , and tin, 
flowers are nearly alike Obtuse itaz-ed would have been a better specific 
name, the petals, indeed are comparatnely narrow, but not the leaves. 
This charming flowei grows wild in the forests, whence it was called / anajtlu 

hv 
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fcy the Brahmens , who assisted Rheede, but the JSfo, or Malats, bdu^, 
I believe, fo the nezt genus. 

7 Malati 

S\n Sumana , Jh# 

Vu lg MaJtr, 3a ti t ChambtfTt 

Uvx Grot flbwered Jasmin 

Bads bhfthmg „ carol* mostly with pujpMj «dges Leaves feathered w«h 
an odd one, two or three of the terminal leaflets generally conflu 
ent 

Thoich Mala it and Jats be syaonimo us, yet some of the native gar- 
deners distinguish them and it is the Jati only that I hare examined 
Com mj line bad been informed that the Javaru give the name of Melets 
to the Zamhaiy winch in Sanscrit is called Nerocamlhca , and which, accord- 
ing to Rheede, is used by the Ifmdut m their sacrifices, but they make 
offerings, erf moat odoriferous fiowere, and particularly of the vwaous Jaemms 
and Zmmbaks 

8 Yothica 

Si k Magadh Gamca , Ambashfha , Yit h 
\ vug J&fkt, Jlit 
Lx a k Azonch Jasmin 

Leat.es opposite, three d Branchlels cross-armed Umbels three-flowered 
Carols white, veiy fragrant The yellow Yut Lea* say the Hindus, is called 
He mafushpica, or golden-flowered j but I have never seen it ; mid it may 
be of a different species 
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$ Amlica' 

Srs Tin tub, Ckmcht 

Vcxo Tmitrt Tarxntlkjndi, or Indian Date 
Link Tamarvtdus 

The flowers of the Tamarind are so exquisitely beautiful, the fruit so* 
salubrious when an acid sherbet is required, the leaves so elegantly formed 
and arranged, and the whole tree so magnificent, that I could not refrain 
from giving a place in this senes to a plant already well known In all the 
flowers, however, that I have examined, the coalition of the stamens ap- 
peared so invariably, that the Tautartnd should be removed, 1 think, 
to the sixteenth class , and it were to be wished that so barbarous a word as 
Tamar Indus, corrupted from an Arabic phrase absurd in itself, since the 
plant has no sort of resemblance to a date tree, could, without incon- 
venience, be rejected, and its genuine Indian appellation admitted in its 
room 

so Sara or Arrow cane 

Syn Gundra or playful , Tejauaca, or Acute 

Vulo Ser, Serheri 

Link Spontaneous Saccharum 

Cal Glume two-valved valves oblong kneed, pointed, sub equal, girt 
with silky diverging hairs exquisitely soft and delicate, more than to, ice 
as long as the flower 
Cor One valve d, acute, fringed 

St am Filaments three, capillary, A fibers oblong, incumbent 
Pisr Gems very minute, styles two, thread form SUgmas feathery 

Flowers 
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Fj.ow eis on a very large terminal panicle more than two feet long, m 
the plant before me, and one foot across 111 the broadest part , consisting of 
numerous compound spikes, divided into spthdeis, each on a capillary jointed 
nchis at the joints of which, are the flowerets alternately sessile and pedi 
celled Common peduncle m any-furrowed , with reddish joints. Vabvelet of the 
coral purple 01 light red , stamens and pistils ruddj , stigmas purple , pc 
dicels of a reddish tint, Andy contrasted with the long silvery beard of the 
calyx Lear rs very long, striated, minutely sawed teeth upwards, keel 
mootli white within, sheathing the culm , the mouths of the sheaths thick 
s«.t with white hairs Culm above twenty feet high very smooth, round, and,, 
light, more closely jointed and wood) near the root, which is thick and 
fibrous it grows in large clumps, like the Ferns This beautiful and su 
j>erb grass j& highly celebrated in the Puranas , the Indian God of War hav- 
ing been bom in a grove of it, which burst into a flame and the gods gave 
.notice of his buth to the njmph of the Pleiads , who descended and suckled 
the child, thence named Ca t ftctjj The Casa , vulgarly Cast 1, has a 
shorter culm leaves much narrower, longer, and thicker hairs, but a smaller 
panicle less compounded, without the purplish tints of the Sara It is 
often described, with praise, by the Hindu poets for the whiteness of its bios 
sons, which gi\ c a large plain at some distance, the appearance of a broad 
r ver Both plants are extremely useful to the Indians who harden the inter 
ooJal parts of the culms, and cut them into implements for writing on their 
polished paper Fsom the munja or culm, of the Sat a was made the maunfi, 
or holy thread ordained by Ms.iv c to form the sacerdotal girdle, in preference 
e\ en to the Cusa grass. 

11 Durva 

Sefaparviea \ Sahatrovttya ftha rgavi, Rudri, Ananta 

VULG 
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Yota I>Ab 

Kosk Ao&ostis Lmeartt 

Not hi no essential can be added R> the mere botanical description of tin* 
most beautiful grass, which Van Rheedb has exhibited in a coarse deli- 
neation of its leaves only, under the barbarous appellation of BeU-toragd 
Its flowers tn their perfect stare are among, the loveliest objects in the 
vegetable world, and appear, through a lens, like minute rubtes and eme- 
ralds in constant motion from the least breath of air It is the sweetest and 
most nutritious pasture for cattle j and its usefulness, added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus in their earliest ages, to believe that it was the mansion 
of a benevolent nymph Even the Ft da celebrates it as in the following 
text of the At'harvana “ May Dirvil which rose from the water of life 
'* which has a hundred roots and a hundred sterns, efface a hundred of 
** my sms, and prolong my existence on earth for a hundred years 1 The 
plate was engraved from a drawing in Dr Roxbl rc ii s valuable collection of 
Indian grasses 

I*. Cu*a, orCvsHA 
Syn Cufha> Darbha, Pavtira 

Viri« Cutha 
Kobe Poo Cymsuroides 

Having never seen this mo* celebrated grass m a state of perfect inflo- 
rescence, I class u according to the information which Dr Roxbwrch 
has been so kind as to send me The ha es arc \er\ long, with margins 
acutely sawed downwards, but smooth on other parts, even on the keels, and 
with long pomts, of which the extreme acuteness was proverbial among the 
Vol IV Kk old 
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old Hindus Every law book, and almost every poem 10 Sanstrtf, contains 
frequent allusions to the holiness of this plant , and in the fourth ft da we 
have the following address to it at the dose of* terrible incantation “ Thee, 
“ O DarUa, the learned proclaim a divinity hoc subject to age or death 
« thee they call the armour oflsna a, the preserver of regions, the destroyer 
‘ of enemies a gem that gives increase to the field At the time when the 
** ocean resounded, when the clouds murmured, and lightnings flashed, 
** then was Darbha produced, pure as a drop of fine gold Some of the 
tea-es taper to a most acute, evanescent point whence the Pandits often 
say of a very sharp minded man, that his intellects are acute as tie poutl ofh- 
Cusa- leaf. 


*3 Ba^ohc ca 

Si \ Ractaca Bandiujn aea 

\ilg BandJt&h, JZanjati* 

Lies Scarlet Ixora 

Cal Perianth four-patted, permanent , divisions coloured, erect, acute 
Cor One petaled funnel form Ttih* cyliodnc, very long, slender, 
somewhat curved Border four parted , dromons egged, acute* ds 
fleeted 

St am Filaments four, above the throat very short, incurved. Anthem 
oblong depressed 

Ptsr Germ roundish, oblate beneath Style thread form, long as the tube 
St gm two-cleft, just above the throat, divisions externally curved 
Per. 

Seeds 

Flatters bright enmsan scarlet, umbel fascicled. Leaver oval, cross paired, 
half stem clasping, pointed, pale below, dark green above, leathery, cloth* 

ing 
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u»g the whole plant. Stipules between the opposite leaves erect, linear 

Stem russet, channelled 

The Banduca-ftowzr » often mentioned by the best Indian poets but the 
Pandits are strangely divided in opuuon concerning the plant which the 
antients knew by that name Ra dha ca kt brought me, as the famed 
BandJtfoa, some flowers of the Doubtful Papavsr and his younger bro- 
ther Rama cant produced on the following day the Scarlet Ixo&a, with 
a beautiful couplet, m which it is named Bandhuca Soon after Servo ru 
showed me a book, m which it is saul to have the vulgar name Dot hanya , or 
Meridian , but by that Hmdusta ns name the Muselmans m some districts 
mean the ScatUt Pentapetli, and, mothers, the Scarlet Hibiscus, which 
the Hindus call Shryamaru , or Gem of the Sun The last mentioned plant 
is the Si ismm of Rhbede, which Liu n -els, through mere inadvertence, 
has confounded with the Scarlet Pentapc/es , described in the fifty sixth plate 
of the same volume I cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
was ever namedlxoRA and that Is warn which is indeed a title of Siva, 
would be a very improper appellation of a plant which has already a clas- 
sical name 

if Carnicara 
Sys Diumo tpala. Per ivy d dha 
Vulg Cjucra , C at kachampa 
Linn 2/tdtan Paveit* 

It is wonderful that the Paudi s ot tins province, both pnests andphy 
sitians, are unable to bn lg me the flower which Ca lid a sa mentions by 
the name of Ca/mi nt s and celebrates as aflame of the woods The lovely 

K k 2 Paietia, 
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Pave f 1 7 \sludi bo amsts hare sufficiently described, u called bjr the Bengal 
pe isanh C nu n uh ch I should conclude to be a corruption of the Sanscrit 
wo <J i£ a comment on die Amaru tsh had not exhibited the vulgar name 
C (t ha ihtnifpa whiih raises a doubr and almost inclines me to bebere that 
di- Carwi <7 13 one of the many flowers which the natives of this country 
inpioptiJ* called mM Chiracs 

M l *»>i vso vei 

It c Masancan in Bevga 2 t and Basins in Sin lusta i 
i-r'ss -in i an Callicarpi s , yet a r&.ne of Ja a ? 

C i P nan t one leaved, ft ur pared Da worn pointed, erect. 

Con Ore pet-ded fume lorn, bordet font c <r 

St am t tm nh oi r 1 ud form coloui ed longer than the coral Ac* 
htn rojid sh, i lcunben 

P t ( inx above, egged S jle d read' orm, colour d, longer than die 
t-mens Sttgnu ducki h, gaping 

i i 
'-l n 

i - r nute bngh i l«c, ci lig it puipiv. extran U beat ilul Pair 
<i a V one to e i c f t ci forked v* s «oi c n prison of the 
^\c w m lira s a vkd opposite plao. I at each lurk of the panicle 
i r pposue, pttioled \ery lo g egged veined pointed, uhtmely n tch- 
I i & i green and soft alw e pale and down) be lea b B> m h md 
i 1 oa y Mill down Shtub with flexn 'e br ne'ics growing viH 
e i ( i? a ji 1^5 n LditnaJ vi r ?c *. r d t*rn btv n; a tufa 
neous disorder cal' d >> ha , tvn i ce the piarc 1 n» l s name Though the 
s be rot sued taldaic o ; rono ire ther/t< to be n v 
r tr die // - > C 1 1 ic v u 5 Ri i l l at e p 1 »/ i j 

16 S u axv 
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16, 

Stv ffrmgdtou a. 

Veto* StugJUra. 

Likk Floating Trap a* 

I cam add nothing to what ha* bee® written cm dua remarkable water, 
plant, but aA the ancient Hindus were so fond of us «a< (from the harm 
of which they gave a name to the plant itself) that they placed it among 
their lunar constellations, it may certainly a place in a senes of h* 
dun vegetables 

17 Chakdava 

Syn Gandkua ra, Maiqyaja, Bhadrasri 
V u lo Ch&ndan*, Sandal, Sandtrt 
Linn True Santidwn , more properly Sandaharu 
Seed large, globular, smooth 

Having received from Colonel Fulaarton many seeds of this exquisite 
plant, which he had found in the thickets of Ahdnafu r I had a sanguine 
hope of being able to describe its flowers, of which Rumphuts could pro 
cum no account, and concerning which there us swgoter difference between 
Linnjeus and Borman the younger, though they both cite the same au- 
thors, and each refers to the works of the other , but the seeds have never ger- 
minated m my garden, and the Chatulan only claims a place m the present 
senes, from the deserved celebrity of its fragrant wood, and the perpetual 
mention of it in the most ancient books of the Hindus, who constantly dc 
scribe the best sort of it as flourishing on the mountains of Malaya An 

elegant 
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elegant Sanscrit stanza, of which the following Vet stott is literally exact, 
alludes to the popular belief, that the Vems 9 or Bamfas, as they arc vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their collision , and is addressed, 
under the allegory of a sandal tree, to a virtuous man dwelling m a town 
inhabited by contending factions “ Delight of the world, beloved Chak 
14 Dana, stay no longer in this forest, which » overspread wuh rigid per 
(( memos Vandai whose hearts ate unsound, and who, being themselves 
“ confounded m the scorching stream of flames kindled by their mutual ar- 
* tnnon will consume not their own families merely but this whole wood 
The original word Durvattsa has a double sense, meaning both a dangerous 
bumhit and a man with a mischievous offspring Three other species, or 
varieties of Chandan, are mentioned in the Amaraco sha, by the names Taih 
fanned Co i rsha, and HtrtchmdaM the red sandal (of which I can give 
no description) is nam<*d Cuchandarui from »w inferior quality, Havana and 
RacU from its colour, and Ttlajuirtu, or Fatrdnga, from the form of ns 
leaves. 

18 Cl MIDI 
Si v Caira i 
\ ILC Gham chv 

Rheede Tsjrroea Cit Arabcl n H.M t 49. 

L,ii»s Memasthfs 5 

Cal Ft\e parted longer than the tube of the corol, expanding, perma- 
nent divisions awled 

Cob. One petaled Tube, rather belled , border five parted , divisions ob- 
long vrawon the margin a longitudinal wmg or foldlet tn the middle 
of each The mouth and whole irtenor part of the corol shaggj 

SfAM 
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Stam Filaments five, aw led, erect , Anthers twin, converging , five, alter 
natc, shorter, stcril 

Pist Germ egged, very large in proportion, girt at its bate with five 
roundish glands Style very short, if any Stigma headed 

Per Capsule four-celled, many-seeded 

Seeds round, compressed, minute, appearing rough, with small dots or 
pomes 

Lra% e 9 hearted, subtargeted, bright green on one side, dark russet on the 
other Flamers umbel fascicled, placed on the stem just below the leaf. 
Glands and Jhbeof the corol yellow , herder white both of the most cr 
quisitc texture Cumuda, or Delight of the Water seems a general name 
for beautiful aquatic flowers and among them, accordmg to Van 
Rhebdp, for the Indian Memanthes, which this in part resembles The 
divisions of the corol may be called three-winged they look as if covered 
with silver fiost* 

T9 Chitraca 

Syv Pat Win Palau, and all other names of Fire 

Xul< 3 Chita , Chlti, Chtira 

IbiK’*- Plumbago of Sildn 

Cal Perianth one leaved, egg oblong, tubular, five sided rugged in 
tempered with minute pedjcelled glands, exuding transparent glutinous 
droplets , erect, closely embracing the tube of the corol mouth five tooth 
ed , hast protuberant with the valves of the nectary 

Cor one petaled, funnel -form Tube five-angled, rather incurved, longer 

than the calyx Border five parted, expanding Divisions inverse, egg 
oblong pointed somewhat keeled 

Neotary five valved, pointed, minute, including the germ 


Siam 
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Sf am. Ftbmmfe five* fhrrnii fiwfn , named on the wlvetea of the 
nectary as long as the tube of the corol Anthers oblong* oWiquer 
l*i st Germ egged, va^anasll*. st first, when cleared of the nectary, smooth! 
but assuming as it BWefis, five angles. Styk colUAo&r, «a loog aa the sta 
mens. Stigma five-parted) slender 

Per none unless we give that name tnt the fivc-angted cow of the seed. 
Se£d one oblong* obscurely five-sided* inclosed m a coat 

Ibtcemas viscid leafy Calyx light green Coro} milk while Anthers pur 
pie* 9een through the pellucid tube Leaves alternate, egged, smooth* 
pointed half sheathing, partly waved, partly entire * jitiral leases similar 
minute Stem flexible (climbing) m any-angled, jointed at the rise of 
the leaves Root caustic * whence the name Vahm, and the like. Cktraca 
means a tract mg the mind and any of the Indian names would be pre 
fcrable to Plumbago, or Leadwart The species here described* seems 
most to resemble that of Sedan , the rosy Plumbago is less common here 
the joints of its stems are red * the brads three d* egged, equal pointed) 
coloured 

ao Cammata 

Sri. 6 rya u nil or Sunshine, ti H M t 6o 
Viio Cdm lata, hhk-ficbak. 

Lihs Jpomoba Quamocht 

T#c plane before us is the moit beautiful of its order, both u the colour 
and form of its leaves and flowers * its elegant blossoms arc eekstsai rosy red, 
loves proper hue, and have justly procured it the name of Gfmalati, or Love s 
Creeper , from which 1 should have thought Quamocht a corruption, if there 

wee 
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were not some reason to suppose it an American word Cdmahtd may also 
mean a mythological plant, by which all desires ant granted to such as in- 
habit the heaven of Indxa , and if ever flower was worthy of faradue % it 
is our charming Ipmoea Many species of this genus, and of its near ally 
the Convolvulus, grow wild to our Indian provinces, some spreading a 
purple light over the hedges, some snow white with a delicate fragrance , 
and one breathing, after sunset the odour of cloves but die two genera are 
so blended by playful nature, that very frequently they are ^distinguishable 
by the coroh and stigmas for instance, the MunJavath, or beautiful Ghotier 
of R.HKSOB (of which I have often watched the large spiral buds .*nd seen 
them burst into full bloom} is Called Ipmnoea by Linnvlus and Convolvulus 
(according to the Supplement) by Kcenig and it seems a shade between 
both The divisions of the penanth are egg oblong pointed , free aboi e 
mtricated below } its mrol and tube those of an Ipomota its filaments of dif 
fe rent lengths with anthers arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed half- 
xncumbent, the stigmas, two globular heads each globe an aggregate of 
minute roundish tubercles the stem not qmte smooth, but here and there 
bearing a few small prickles , the very large carol exquisitely white with 
greenish ribs,, that seem to act as muscles in expanding the contorted bud , 
its odour in the evening veiy agreeable , less strong than the pnmrosc and 
less feme than die lily The clove scented creeper, which blows in my gar 
den at a season and hour when I cannot examine it accurately, seems of the 
some genus, if not of the same species, with the Mwuia jalh 

21 Cadamba 
Sth Ntpa f Prtyaca, Hahpnya 
Vulo Cadamh , Qidaui 
Linn Oriental fVavelea 
Vo L IV, 


LI 


To 
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To the botanical daenpttoo ofiha plant lean add nothing, except chat 
1 always observed a minute five -parted cnfyx to esch floret, and that the 
leaves are oblong, acute* opposite, and tnuiEversdy nerved It is oae of the 
most elegant among fadum trees, m the opinion of aU who have seen it, and 
one of the holiest among them in the opinion of the Hmdta The Poet 
Ca lisa s all odes to it by the name of JV^b$ and it may justly be Cfcle 
braced among the beauties of summer, when the multitude of aggregate 
flowers each consisting of a common receptacle, perfectly globular, and cover 
ed uniformly w tth gold-coloured florets, from which the white thread form 
styles conspicuously emerge, exhibits a rich and singular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly verdant. The flowers have 
an odour, very agreeable in the open air, which the ancient Ltdtsms com- 
pared to the scent of new tune , and hence they call the plant Halypnya, , or 
beloved by Hal in, that is, by the third Rama, who was evidently the 
Baccfus of India 

22 GAKD1RA 

Sv*. Samasht hla, Lavana bnuntdi a 

\ ulc Lonabhant, bit, Salatiya 

L.inn Solanlm Is it the / erbascum-lczvtti } 

Cal Perianth one-leaved, cup form, or belled* obscurely five-- deft, 
downy, pale, frosted, permanent Dromons egged erect, pointed, very 

villous 

Cor One petaled Tube very short Border five parted Dtvimns ob- 
long, pointed, expanding, villous 

Sr am Filaments five, most short in the mouth of the tube Anthers ob- 
long, furrowed, converging, nearly coalescent, with two Urge pores gaping 
above 
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Fist Germ roundish, villous. Style thread form, much longer than the 
stamens. Stigma obtuse-headed. 

Per Berry roundish, dotted above, hoary, divided into crib by a fleshy 
receptaels, with two or three wings. 

Seeds very many, roundish, compressed nestling 
twvu alternate, egg oblong pointed, rather wavy on the margin, deli 
cately fringed with down darker and very soft above, paler below, with 
protuberant vans, downy on both sides, mostly decurrent on the long 
hoary petiols 

Stem shrubby, scabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 

flowers umbel fascicled Carols white Anther* yellow Peduncles and 
pedicels hoary with deciduous frost. 

This plant a believed to contain a quantity of lavana, or salt, which 
makes it useful as a manure , but the single word Bharrtuco, vulgarly Bhdnt, 
means the Ckrvdcttdrum, which ( without being unfortunate) beaurifies our 
thdum fields and hedgts with it» very black berry in the center of a bright 
led expanding permanent calyx The charming little bird Chatnha , com- 
monly nailed Chattery*, or Tunfwit forms its wonderful nest with a leaf oi 
this downy Salomon, which U sew* with the silk cotton of the Seven leaved 
Boms ax, by Ac help of its delicate but sharp bill that lovely bird is well 
Inown by tfi» Ltm^anxp pelJaricui of Motacilxa Sartona properly <W- 
to* but the figures of it that have been published, give no idea of its en 
gaging and exquisite beauty 

*3 Samxdkaca 

Syh Dfiolo sanntdrOk 
VutG DJtjl-famudr 

Lla Liw 
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Lijjs Aqiuliaa , but a new species 

Cal Perianth one- leaved , funnel - shaped, flv®-tootfced, short, the teeth 
closely the carol , permanent 

Cor Petals five, egg oblong, sensible, greenish, acute, curved inwards, 
with a small angled concave appendage. Nectary tubular, fleshy, five-parted, 
yellowish , dnsstom egg-oblong, doubled, compressed like minute bags 
with inverted months , enclosing the germ. 

St am Filaments five, smooth and convex externally, bent into the top of 
the nee tat ) between the divisions or scales, and compressing it into a glo- 
bular figure A it hers arrowed the points hidden within the nectary, sur- 
rounding the stigma the barbs without m the form of a star 
Pist Germ roundish Style cylmdnc Stigma obtuse 
Per Berry roundish flattened, naveled, longitudinally furrowed, mostly 
five-celled 

Seehs solitary, three-sided, externally convex. Cymes mostly three parted. 
Stem deeply channelled, jointed, two forked Peduncles also jointed and 
channeled Fructification bursting laterally, where the stem sends forth & 
petiol Bemes black watery Leaves alternate, except one terminal pair , 
hearted pointed, toothed, twelve or fourteen of the teeth shooting into 
lobe 1 : , above, dark green , below, pale, nbbed with processes from jEh© 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins , the full-grown leaves above 
two feet long from the apex, and nearly as broad toward the base , many 
of them rather orgetced This new species may be called large leaved, or 
Aon lic t a Samudraca The species described by the younger Bur- 

mar, under the name of the Indian Staphvlea, is not uncommon ac 
Crtshta-nagar , where the peasants call it ChcajangU , or Crow s foot if 
they are correct, we have erroneous! y supposed the Going of the modern 
Bengalese to be the Gtcdngi of the ancient Hindus It must not be omit-/ 
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ted, that the stem of the Aqmhcia Sambuma » also channelled, but 
us jrusttficatoai differs in many respects from the descriptions of Bur- 
mas and Llnk&vs , though tlwre can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the genus. 

*4- So MARA Jt 

Syk -AvalgnjUy Subalh Sontahalh a Cdh)nhhi, Cr'tknaphah Vdeutk/, Vi 

nttfhalh 

Vote Svmtaj} Bacuchi 

JjIKK Fetid Pcederia 

The character as m Linnaeus, with a few variations Calyx incurved, Carol 
very shaggy within Style rwo-clefc, pubescent, dromons contorted 
Stem climbing, smooth Leaves opposite, long petiolcd the lower ones 
oblong hearted the higher, egg oblong, veined, with a wavy margin 
Panicles axillary (except the highest) cross armed Flowers beautiful to 
the sight, crimson, with milk white edges resembling the Dianthis, vul 
garly called Sweet WsJiuim, but resembling it only in form and colours , 
almost scentless to those who are very near it but diffusing to a distance a 
rank odour of carrion All the peasants at Crishna nagar called this plant 
Somray j but my own servants, and a family of Bra bnens from Trtfon, 
gave that name to a very different plant of the nineteenth class, winch I 
took, on a cursory inspection, far a Prenanthes 

1 $ SVAMA 

Syh G6p? t Sarrvo, sfturttlil, VtpaLia rfva, Go pa , Gopa'hca, GopO"alb 

\vlg Syama lata 

JLSlksul, m Malabar letters, PuprJ^aUi 

Cal 
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Ca1 Perantk o®e-kawd, hve-toctbod, erect, nu&tiat, pqpBTBH, 

Cos One- petaled, salver -form, TWv ltaetf e^sdne, hut ptocuhseant u» 
the middle wtdi the ge r m and anther* , throat veqr vtttona* Boeder fire- 
parted abvurow very long, lance linear, spirally contorted, fhagtd, closed, 
concealing the fructification 

St am Filaments, if any, very abort. Anthers* five, xwfcd, oeci^. converge 
rag at the top. 

Pist Germ above, pedicelted spheroidal, girt witfia nectstame rag. StffU 
thread-form, rather awled Stigma simple 
Per Capsule one-ceUed, one seeded, roundish, hiapd. 

Seed oval, very minute glossy 

Flowers raceme - panicled r greenish - white, very small, scented hks those of 
the hawthorn but far sweeter r and theuen the Portuguese catted them 

hmfj Jto'OUrS. 

Peduncles axillary, russet, pc&ceh many -frowned Btancikis milky. 
Leaves opposite, lance - oval, pointed at ho* ends, meat erase vetoed , 

above, dark green T bekw pale. SUfmlo* K n cai y euEaiy r adfcetn^i. Stkm. 

elnnbtng round, of a xuaset hue, rimmed tc the imem&a of dm shore 
petals. 

The npe fruit of this elegant climber, which Caubas tnenbons in hit 
poem of the Seasons, has been seen by me only m a very dry stare, but it 
seemed that the hispid appearance of the eapsuht,os farm, which in a mi- 
croscope looked exactly like the burrs in Van Rhhkde s engraving, was 
caused by the hardened calyxes and fringe of the permanent corole , the se^dt 
in each burr were numerous, god like biacfc-abmmg mod , for no angle pen. 
carp could be disengaged from it, and it is described as one seeded merely 
tiom an inspection of the dissected genes. Before I hid seen the frmt, I 

thought 
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thought At Sjtar&M •very «ariy connected with the Shrubby AtocTUtM, 
■which if resembles in flu leaver., and in para of the coni 

Five of the Sanscrit names are strung together, by the author of the 
jinarwoth, m the following Terse 

Goopt sjavta sartvd syadanantotpala sativa 

end hs commentator observes, that the last name was given to the Sarrva from 
the resemblance of its flowers to those of (he Utpala, which I thence conclude 
to be a Memanthes, especially as it is alwaj s described among the Indian 
Water plants The other sj nonj mous w ords are taken from \ achaspati 

2.6 Avigsa, 01 Avmga 

Stn Cruhnapacap hala, Sushhias, Caramardaca 

Vulg Carotids , or CaranndZ m two dictionaries, tn one, Patuamalt 

Linn Caeissa Carandas 

Cal. Perianth five cleft, acute, very small, coloured, persistent. 

Cor One - pooled, funnel fora Tube ion gw h throat swoin by the m 
closed anthers Border five-parted , divisions oblong, one side of each 
embracing the next* 

St am jb'rbmunts five, extremely short Anthers oblong, erect 
Fist* Germ above, roundish Style thread form, short, clubbed. Stigma 
narrower, pubescent 
Per Berry elhptoidal, two celled 

Seeds, at least seven, oval compressed) margined Plovers milk white, 
jasmin-Uke, Fruit beautiful m form and colour, finely shaded with car- 
mine and white , agreeably acid Branches two-forked heaves opposite, 
short petroled, elliptic, obtuse, most entire, smooth » some small leaves 
roundish inverse hearted Thorns axillary, opposite, expanding, points 

bright 
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hnght red PtJsaek? twin, subtcranOal, thra-flowered , pedicels equal. 

The whole plant, even the fruit, milky Wehive both species of Caruso 

in this provnee , but they melt, scarce duongutshably, into each other 

The Pandits have always brought me this elegant plant as the Car sand iu 
mentioned by J as ade v a , but, judgmg only by the shape and taste of the 
fruit, they seem to confound it with the Rhamnvs Jupiba, and the confu- 
sion is nci cased bv the obscurity of the following; passage m their beat roc** 
buhn 

Cue ndhu , xadar , c»fl colam, nrvala pPemfe, 

S 7 ram, - odorant, gho nU - ■■ 

All igree rh«r the n*ufcr word* mean j ft rats only, but some insist, that 
rt e Ch sta 15 a di met p’anr thus described in an ancient verse • Tlse 
‘ gltonta called al g ifaffontJ, is a tree shaped like the VaJan «nh a 
1 very small fruir, growing only m forests For die ghonta , here known 
bv the name of St hi cal, my servants brought me Rhamkvs with kavos 
al emate egg oblong, three-nerved, obscurely sawed, paler beneath, and 
most beautifully veined , floral young leaves crowded, very long, linear 1 , 
prickles often solitary, sometimes paved, one straight, one curved , a small 
globular drupe, quite black, with a one celled mi the flowers I never saw 
perfect, but ic seems the nineteenth species of LrsN^tis. We have many 
species of fthamnus hi our woods and hedges , some like the^Haterraa, po- 
lygamous by male and hermaphrodite flowers , others, distinguished by va- 
rious forms and positions of the prickles and leaves but the common Badan 
or Baiar, is the Jujube {tee, described by Rhbde , and by Rumphiu* 
called bukan Apple tree Its Persian name is Cona'r, by which it n men- 
tioned m the letters of Piltro dllla Valle, who take* nonce of the 
soapy froth procured from its leaves whence 11 has in Sanscrit the epithet 

phltufa 
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p'Mmfa, Of frothy To die plant the Arabs give the name of Stdr, and to its 

fruit that of MM , from which perhaps, Napeca has been corrupted 

*7 Cakavi'ra 

Syn Prdfi hdsa t Saktfrata ChadJata, Hayamataca 
Linn Nurium Oleander, and other species 
Vo ao Canir, Carbtr 

A plant so well known would not have been inserted in this place, if 
it had not been thought proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamd raca, or horse hitter which rose from an opinion still pteserved 
among the Hindus, that a horse, unwarily eating the leaves of the Neman, 
can hardl) escape death most of the species especially their roots have 
strong medicinal, but probably narcotic powers The blue dying Net tun 
grows in woods at a little distance from my garden and the Hindu pea 
sants, who brought it me, called it Nil, or blue a proof that us quality 
was known to them, as it probably was to their ancestors, from time im- 
memorial. 

18 SppTAPSttNA, or seven leav d 
Svn fW4r tmuh, Ssradt, Vishma ch'hada 
Volo Ch httavanl , Ck ha' try a a, Ch hi' ton. 

Linn 8ehod Echites 

Cal Perianth five parted, sub acute, small, -villous, permanent, closing 
round the germ immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Cor One-petaled, funnel form Tube cylindiic below, prominent above, 
with inclosed anthers, very villous m the throat Border five-parted, shorter 
Vol IV Mm dun 
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chan the tube Jevunm mraac-cggcd* cbfeue, obhque, reflected t wvrpi 
on the maeguz. Netiary^ tcircukr undivided coronet, or nip, wnwiutv 
xng the tube, with a short erect riUcu* edge 
St am Filaments five, cyliadnc way shon in the throat of the tube. An- 
tiers heart arrowed, deft, pointed, forming a star, viable through the 
mouth o£ the tube with pouts dtvcrgiog- 
Pist Germ above roundish egged, very villous, scarce cstncable: from 
the calyx enclosing and grasping it. Sljle cylmdric, as long as the 
Uibe Stigma two-parted, with parts diverging, placed on a© irregular 
orbtet. 

Per Fofftcles two, linear, very long, one valved 

Seeds numerous, oblong compressed with silky pappus,, pencilled at both, 
cuds 


NOTE 

Ttrt whole plant milky Stem dotted with minute whitish tubercles Zsror/ mostly m- 
vened in verticils at short distances, very soft, oblong inverse egged, some pointed some 
obtuse, tome end niched tome entire some rather teal 1 tipped with many transverse 
parallel «*ni on each side of the axis rich dark gweu above, dilated below Pshtlt fur- 
rowed above, smooth and convex beneath, elongated mto a strong protuberant nerve eons 
tinually diminishing and evanescent at the apex Sjifmkt above erect, -Ooute set in a coronet 
round the stem the verticils of the leaves aiuwenngJo the definition of fronds Flewri ra- 
ther small, greenish white with a verj particular odour, its* pleasant than that of elder 
Sowers. Ptdmelet terminal, with two vortieili pedicelted umbel wise, but horizontal 
J VJtxii fix-beaded, many flowered highest rertiah similar to those hetdf more crowded 
Vnt very large when, full grown light and depot whern yoaog. Tbw plant so greatly 
assembles the Palm of Vast Rn*a» (which bw more of theifcnam than of tbe Twfnwwowu- 

tmmm) 
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toad) that X impact the germ* and apedcs to be the Mine, with tone little vmttj That 
author uji, that the Brabmnu call it SMlnd, but hu %<n letters make it fimiu} 
aad neither of the Mo words » to be found in Sgtuent With all due respect for Pldmuu 
and Bui man I should call this plant NaaivM Stpufmaa it u the Pub of Rumphius, who 
enumerates an various am at great length and with great confidence. 


&9 Arca 

Syn Fasuca , Asp' hi fa, Gonarkpa , lie rana t ^Tcnddre, Arcfijerna , and 

any name of the Sun 
Vulg A card Anc 
Li kn Gigantic Asclephs 

Nectaries 'with two-glanded compressed fold 11 , instead of aided homlets at 
the summit, spirally eared at the base Fjhwtentf twisted m the folds 
of the nectaries. Anthers flat, smooth rather Wedg^ form St jits near 

half aa inch long, subcylindric Stigmas expanded FI wets termunl 
and axillary -umbel-fascicled amethyst coloured, with some darker Shades 
of purple on the petals and nectaries, the scarred corpuscle bright yellow 
leaves opposite, heart oblong, mostly inverse egged, subtargeted tcry 
rarely stem clasping, pointed, villous on both sides, hoary beneath with 
oft down pet ids very short concave and bearded above, with a 
thickish conical stipule The whole plant filled with caustic milk. 
A variety of this species has exquisitely delicate milk white flowers it is 
named Aiarca or Fratapsa, and highly esteemed for its aimspasmo 
die powers The FadmArca which I have not seen, is -said to have 
small crimson coiols The individual plants, often examined by 
me, vary considerabK in the forms of the leaves and the tops of the 
nectary 


M ra l 
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gt*. Pimui 
Sts sPhfaac< 3 * 

Vtar J*huu 

Kobk Indian Tamarix ? 

Man. ers wj small, whiasb. With a light purple tinge, crowded onr s mxab 
ber of spikes, which form afi together a roost elegant panicle Stem ge- 
nerally bent, often straight, and used anciently for arrows by the Persians, 
who call rfcejriane Gaz. The celebrated shxftcfltfEKxrTA's was farmed 
of tr, as I leaned from Rahmen, who drat showed it to me on a bank of 
the Ganges, but asserted that it was common in PsfsuL The leaves ate 
extremely inmate, sessile r mostly imbricated. Calyx and e*nl as described 
by Lixmjcvs, five filaments considerably longer than the petal* anther* 
hi bed, furrowed | germ very small style scarce any * stigmas three, ie*o» 
lute* but* to my eyes* hardly feathered.. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the appearance of this plant in- 
flower during the nuns, on the banks of the rivers j. where tC is commonly in* 
terwoven with a lovely twining Ascleti as, of which, the following descrip- 
tion is, 1 hope, veiy exact * 

31 Dugdhica or Wtfi-pknt 
Sth Cihrdvt Dugdkcs 
"V u 1 g Kyirtu, Dudht , Ondk lata - 
Lin» Esculent Pcripfoca 

Cal One-leaved, five parted , dtvutont awled, acute, coloured, expanding. 
Cor One peuled, salver form, star like , divisions five, egged, pointed, 

ippgcd 


Nectary 
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Jtettiq double, on & five deft base, gibbous between die deft*, protruded, 
and pointed above, surrounded with a bright green villous ran ext trior 
five parted, dhuumt egged* converging, attenuated into dagger* , each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, which u two-paned and 
wrinkled within. Intern r a five-parted corpuscle, lopped above, five- 
angled, surrounding the fructification 

St a m Fttantenls scarce any Anthers five roundish, very minute, set round 
the summit of the lopped corpuscle 

Pist Germs two* egged, pointed, erect internally flat Styles none unless 
you so call the pomts of the germs Stigma , none but the mtenor nectary y 
unless you consider that as a common stigma 
Ps» Friheks t wo, oblong, in some pointed, m others, obtuse, inflated, 
one valved , each containing a one winged receptacle 
Seeds numerous, roundish, compressed, crowned with pappus 

To each pair of leaves, a peduncle mostly two-flbwered often with three, 
sometimes with five flowers Calyx reddish Carol white, elegantly marked 
with purple veins fringe white, thick a ithers black Leaves linear 
awled, pointed, opposite, petioled, with one strong nerve , stipules very soft, 
minute Stem smooth, round, twining, the whole plant abounding with 
twSk- 

32 La JfGALl 

Syk Saradi, Tbyaptppaft, Sactdadan*, 

Vulg Cane nr a , Iskddngolyd 
H.HEED Cheru valid ? 

Lmv Nam a of Sthn 

Cad* 
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Cal Perianth onorlcsvcd, £v&*ptrted f viliohs, divisions kneed, pouted* 
long, permanent 

Cor On« pended, nearly wheeled. 7W* refry abort* Border five- parted 
Drvuums egged 

St am til ament s fire, awied, expanding , from die mouth of the tube, Ad- 
hering to the divisions of the border byrhomboidal concave bases converg- 
ent above Anthers Urge, arrowed 

Put Germ abo\ e egg oblong two-cleft. Stjles two, azure, funnel form, 
diverging almost horizontally Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per Capsule many seeded. 

Seeds very minute 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, smooth, pale, creeping. Leaves alternate, short- 
petioJed, most entire lance oblong, smooch, acutish. Peduncles mostly 
axiJIan, sometimes terminal, villous, often many flowered, rarely sub- 
limb died, three rayed, with m olunes general and partial Carols bright 
blue, or violet Stamens uhtte. The plant is aquatic, and by no mean* 
peculiar to 5 h » 1 have great reason, however, to doubt, whether it be 
the Langah of die Amaracuih which is certainly die Canchra of Bmgal, 
for though it was first brought to me by that name, yet my gardener in- 
sists that Canchra is a very different plant which, on exaroma non, appeals 
to be the Ascending Jt ssiei < of Li vt-JEUs, with lea es inverse egged, 
smt, th void peduncles shorter its fibrous, creeping roots ore purplish, buoys 
white, pointed, solitary and at the top of the germ sits a nectary com- 
posed cf five shaggy bodies, arched bite horse shoes, with external honey, 
bearing cavities 


33 Uma 

Svi> Alas , Cshumd 


Vn i r 
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Vdlg 71/i, Masana 
Link Mast common Liedm 

Cal Perianth five-leaved, leaflets oblong, acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed 
minutely, having somewhat reflected at the points 
Cor Small, blue petals notched, striated, wavy, reflex, imbricated 
Sr am Anthers light blue, converging, no rudiments of filaments 
Fist Germ large. Style pale blue Stigma simple. 

Per Capsule pointed* Furrowed. 

Root simple. 

S/m Herbaceous, low, erect, farrowed, knotty P naked at the base 
Leaves linear three nerved, alternate crosswise, sessile, smooth, obtuse, 
reflected, snpuled, gland ed? 

Stipules linear a minute gland at the base 

34 Mvrva- 

Sri. Devt, Madhurasa, Merat<r % Tejenu , Survd, Madhuhca , Afadkus ten}, 
Go earn}, PtJuparm 

Yi LG Muragh, Murahara , Murgahi 
Link Hjaanthotd, Axetbjs 
Cal None 

Cor Qne-pettled, funnel form, six angled. Tube short, bellied with the 
germ. Border six-parted Damons lanced, three quite reflected in a 
circle , three alternate, deflected pointed 
St am Filaments sue, awlcd, as long as the coroi diverging, inserted in the 
base of the divisions Anthers oblong, incumbent 
Fist Germ inverse egged obscurely three sided, with two or three hernty 
hearing poiea on the flattish top Style awled, one- furrowed as long as 
the stamens Stigma clubbed 


Pericarp 
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1? eric arp and Seeds not yet inspected 

Boot fibrous, tawny, obscurely jointed, stoLon-beumg. Soap* long, cahun* 
dm, shcathocl wah Wes, anhrtfsrcd fraw foe root, a few iheafol abore, 
straggling Leaves fleshy, dhaandtod, sweafofonn, keded, wraantted 
with «wfr, the uxenor ones longer, mostly arched, rartagated with trees* 
verse undulating bends of a dark green hue appsondung to black. 

Raceme elect, very long Fhwm, from three to seven in each fascicle 
on. very short petiols Bracts linear, minute. Carols pal* pea- green, 
with a delicate fragrance resembling tha of the Peruvian Helio- 
trope some of the Sanscrit names allude to die famj of this* de- 
licious flowers , but the nectueous pores at die top of the germ are 
not very distinct in one copy of the Amaracosha we nod Dbottvb 
srem among the synon}raa and if that word, which means a sen** o f 
lows* be correct, it must allude cither to the arched leaves or to the re- 
fected divisions of the corol This Aletris appears id be a night* 
fencer, the raceme being covered every evening WKh fresh blossoms, 
which fall before sun rise 

From ithe leaves of this plant, the ancient Hindus extricated a very tough 
elastic thread, called Maurvl of which they made bow strings, and which, 
for that reason, was ordained by Me* u to form the sacrificial zone of tha 
mditary class * 

35 Taroki 
Sys Saha , Cumart 
\ l lc Ghrtta cumart 

Li un Two ranked Aloe, A Pcrfbhata, V ? 


Flowers 
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thxatn raa cmctf , pendulous, subcyhnrinc, rather incurved* Bratts, one to 
msk pAduac^, awled, concar*, dcod a cos, pale, wxh three dark stri pe s 
CWaix-purted}. three mtmtd Atvmwns t orange-soulct , tntermi, yellow, 
Wed, mart fleshy, and mom highly coloured in the middle Fiiamemtt 
widi a doable eery attire Germ aoc-furroved. Stigma simple Leones 
ttttrled, two reeked, the lowest expanding , sea green, very fleshy ex 
temally quite convex, edged with soft thorns , variegated on both sides 
with white spots Van Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of CumArt but the specimen brought me by a native gardener, seemed 
A ratty of the tvn-ranhd, though melting into die species which imme- 
diately precedes it in Linn %.us 

36 Bacul k 

Syn Cetera 

Vote Mulsttri, or Mulasri 

Lykn Mimusops Ekngh 

Cal Perianth eight-leaved leaflets egged, acute, permanent , four interior, 
simple, four extenor, leathery 

Co a Petals sixteen, lanced, expanding , as long as the calyx ; Nectary eight 
leaved , leaflets lanced, converging round the stamen and pistil 

Stam Filaments eight {or from seven to ten) awted, very short, hairj An 
there oblong, erect* 

Pxst Germ above, roundish, villous Style, cyhndnc Stigma obtuse 

Pea Drupe oval, pointed , bright orange -scarlet 

Not oval, wrinkled, flarash, and smooth at one edge j broad and two fur- 
rowed at the other 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but with too strong a perfume 
to give pleasure id an apartment Since it must require the imagination 

Vox IV Nti of 
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of a Burma* to ducouerm diem a resemblance to die free of a men, or 
of an ape, the genus will, I hope, be called Bacul a * by which name it 
is frequently celebrated in the Pura'tuu, and even p l aCerf among the doz- 
ers of the Hindu paradise* Leaves alternate, peuofed, egg-ofcJong ponetad, 
smooth The tree 13 very ornamental m parks and p lcas ttr e »g»ond»* 

37 As o'ca 
Syk VanjuJa 

Cal Perianth two leaved, closely embracing the tube V 

Cor One peuled Tube long cylmdnc, subincurved, mouth ebarded 
with a neciareous run Border four ported , drouiaas roundish 
Stam filaments eight, long coloured, inserted on the nm of the tube* 

jinthevs kidney-shaped. 

Pist Germ above, oblong, flat Style short, downy Stigma bent, simple. 
Per Legume long, compressed at first, then protuberant with the swelling 
seeds, incurred, strongly veined and margined* sheep-pointed* 

Seeps from t»o i© eight, solid Urge, many shaped, some oblong roundish, 
some rhomboidal some rather kidney shaped mostly thick, some, fiat. 
Leaver c gg oblong kneed, opposite, mostly five paired, nerved,, long, from 
four or five to twelve or thirteen inches. 

T he number of stamens vanes considerably in the same plant they are 1 
from six. or seven to eight or nine , but the regular number seems eight, 
one in the interstices of the corol, and one before the centre of each division* 
Most of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive stamen, and some only mark 
its place, but many are perfect, and Vav Rheeds speaks of eight as the 
sonstant number in fact no part of ihe plant inconstant Flowers fascicled* 

flagrant 
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fragrant just after sun set, and before sun nse, when they are fresh with the 
evening and morning dew, beautifully diversified with tints of orange scarlet, 
of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which grows deeper every day, and 
forms a variety of shades according to the age of each blossom that opens 
in the fascicle The vegetable world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an 
Aso £4-tree in toll bloom it is about as high as an ordinary cherry tree 
A BiVhman informs me, that one species of the Aso ea is a creeper , and 
Jayadk va gives it the epithet voluble the Sanscrit name wiU, I hope, be 
retained by botanists as it perpetually occurs in the old hid tan poems, and in 
treatises on religiojs rites. 

38 Suva la 

S Y N JanahTt S dtvah 

Vulg Stmdr, Sjala % Patasya’Ij Sehala 

Lyhn Valhsnena> R. 

Cal Common Spatke one leaved, many flowered, very long furrowed, two- 
cleft at the top , each division cod nicked Proper Perianth three parted j 
divisions awled 

Cob. Petals three, linear, long, expanding deshy 
Sr am Filaments invariably nine, thread-form Anti a erect, oblong, for 
rowed 

PiST Germ egged, uneven. Stylet always three, short, awled, expanding 
Stigmas three, simple 

Per Capsule very long, smooth, awled, one celled, infolded in an angled 
Spatke 

Seeps very numerous, murexed, in a viscid mucus 

Flowerets from six to fourteen, small Scape compressed, very natrow, fleshy, 

furrowed in the middle 



Nnl 
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Pedicel of the floweret thread-form, amuon above » p rop er pmatdk no- 
set, white 5 anthers deep yellow Laxv«*woreUfar», pomted, way 

wnw> smooth, and -soft about two feet loag, crowded, white At the be*- 
Root mull, fibrous It flourishes in the ponds at CnAttMUtgar The 
refiners of sugar use it m this province if tins plant be % PaUkmtm, I 
have been so unfortunate as never to bare seen a female plant, nor fewer 
than nine stamens m one blossom out of mow than t hundred* fcbch I 
carefully examined 

39 PlTTICARAJA 

Sy n Praa tya, Putxca Cahmaiaca. 

Vulg hatauaranja 

Limn Guilasdina Bonauccella 

The species of this genus vary in a singular manner on- several pfcoV, 
with the oblong leaflets and double f**dd*t of die BukhueaB*, 1 could see 
wily nib flowers aa Ra*SDt. has described thorn,, thuy were yellow, with 
an aromatic fragrance Others, with similar leaves and pwtko, wet* dearly 
polygamous, and the flowers had die following character 

MALE. 

Cai Perianth one - leaved, valuer -form, downy, Border fivtspwted, wftfa, 
equal, oblong drvmons 

Ora Petals five, wedge form, obtusely n otc he d ae the top; few equal, 
erect, the fifth depressed 

Stam Filaments ten, aw led, inserted m the c&fyat, vtllouf, very unequal In 
length Anthers 0 Wong, furrowed, incumbent 


HERMA- 
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Cafyx, Corot, and Stamens , as before 

Pxst Gem oblong, villous Style cylwrinc, longer than die filaments 
Stigma simple 

Per and Seeds well desenbod by LiXKJnrs 

Shim wydkw, the depressed petal variegated with red specks. Bwts three- 
fold, roundish,, pouted Spikes act with, floral leaflets, lanced, four-fold » 
reflected. 

40 S ostia kj ah a 

Stn Sigrit) Ttesfma, -Gaiuthaca , Atshiva, Moihaca. 

Vulg Sajjana, Moranga 

Linn Gwlanehtta- Moribga* 

Cal Penanth One leaved Tube short, unequal, gibbous Border five- 
pasted Drvmotu oblong lanced, subequal , first deflected, then revo- 
hite , coloured bdow, white above 

Con Petals -fan, inserted mto the calyx, resembling a boat form flower 

Wmg like, fiw>» inverse-egged, dawed, expanding 

Awmng - like, two, inverse egged, erect daws shorter 

jTcs/Jikc, one, obkmg, concave , enclosing the fructification beyond it, 
spatukd , longer than the tamg petals. 

Stam Filaments five, fertile three bent over the pistil two shorter, 
inserted mto the claws of the middle petals Anthers twta, rather moon 
ed, obtuse incumbent Five steril (often four only) alternate with the 
fertile, shorter, their bases villous 

Pi st Germ oblong, coloured, villous below it a nectar bearing gland 
Style shorter than the stamen, rather downy, curved, thicker above 
Sttgma simple 

Prv 
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Pt* Legwnt very long, deader, wreuthssA, pavatoi, three- c h anne l l ed , 
prominent with seed*, tme-cdledL 
Seeds many, winged, three-sded 

Tree very high, branches m an extreme degree light and beautiful, rich 
with clustering flowers Stem, exuding a red gum Leaves mostly thrice 
feathered with an odd one, leaflets some inverse egged, some egged 
some oval, minute Vy end-melted J Raceme -fancies mostly axillary In 
perfect flowers the whole cay lx is quite deflected, counterfeiting five pe 
tals w hence Van Rh eede made u a part of the corol Corols delicately 
odorous, itnlk-white, but the two central erect petals beautifully 
tinged with pink The root answers all the purposes of our horse- 
radish, both for the table and for medicine the fruit and blossoms ate 
dressd in carts In hundreds of its flowers, examined by me with at- 
tention, five stamens and a pistil were invariably perfect, indeed, 
it is possible, that they may be only the female hermaphrodites, and 
that the males have ten perfect stamens with pistils abortive, but 
no such flowers have been discovered by me after a most diligent 
search 

There is another species or variety, called MrttHv Si guv, that is 
Honey Signs a word intended to be expressed on Van RhBEDE s plate 
in Lagan letters its vulgar name is Mum, or Racta sojjana, because its 
flowers or wood are of a redder hue 

I_.inn.svs refers to Mrs Blackwell, who represents this plant by 
the name of Balsams Mjrepsica, as the celebrated Ben, properly Bdn, of 
the Arabian physicians and poets. 


41 CO VIDA RA 
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Sy* Cdwhana ra y Chanson ca t Cudddla, Yugapotra 
Vltlg Carina r, Racta canchm 
Linn Variegated Ba u h i n i a 

Cal Perianth one leaved, obscurely five-deft, deciduous 
Co s Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy > one more distant, mors 
beautiful, striated 

St am Filaments tec, unequally connected at the base , five shorter An- 
thers double, incumbent 

Pist Germ above, oblong Style incurved Stigma simple, ascending 
Pax Legume flatfish, long, pointed , mostly five-celled. 

Seeds mostly five, compressed wrinkled, roundish 
Leaves rather hearted, two lobed , some with rounded, some with pointed, 
lobes Flowers chiefly purplish and rose - coloured, fragrant, the sweet 
and beau □ ful buds arc eaten by the natives ut their savoury messes. 
We have seen many species and varieties of this charming plant one had 
tacemed flower*, with petal* equal expanding lanced, exquisitely white, 
with & rose-coloured stripe from the base of each to its centre anthers 
four only, fertile ; six much shorter, steal , u second had three fertile, 
and seven very short, barren another had light purple corols, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, coloured curved in a line of beauty 
A noble Climbing Bauhinia was lately sent from A epdl with flowers 
racemed, cream - coloured style pink, germ villous s*ammt three fila 
ments, with rudiments of two moie, stem downy, four furrowed, often 
spirally. Tendrils opposite, below the leaves Lares two -lobed, ex 
tremely large it is a stout climber up the highest Arundo Jem The 
Sanscrit name "Mandat a is erroneously applied to this plant in the first vo 
tome of Van Ruled*. 


4? Capiii ha 
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4* Capitt’ha 

St a Grdhm, Dodhtifk** Momtet ha, Dadktp kak, Puxhpof kola, Dastta • 
s'at'ha 

Volg Cat h-bel 

Koen Crateva, Falauga 

Cal Penantk five-parted, minute, deciduous 2 dromons expanded, acute. 

Cor Petals five, equal, oblong, reflected 

St am Filaments ten, very short, with a small gland between each pair, 
awled, furrowed Anthers thick, five times as long u the filaments fur 
rowed, coloured, erect-expanding 

P j st Germ roundish, girt with a downy coronet Style cykndnc, short 
Stigma simple 

Per Berry large spheroidal, rugged, often waited externally, netted within , 
many seeded 

Seers oblong-roundish, flat, woolly, nestling in five parcels, affixed by long 
threads to the branchy receptacles 

Flowers axillary, mostly toward the unarmed extremity of the branch Dtvi 
sums of the Perianth with pink ups, petals pale , anthers crimson or co 
vered with bright yellow pollen. Fruit extremely acid before mmatunty , 
when ripe, filled with dark brown pulp, agreeably subacid Leaves joint- 
edly feathered wirhan odd one j leaflets five, seven, or nine , small, glossy, 
iery dark on one side, inverse hearted, obtusely notched, dotted round the 
margin with pellucid specks, very strongly flavoured and scented like anise 
Thorns long, sharp, fohtary, ascending, nearly cross armed, axillary, three 
or four petiols to one thorn Kleikhofe limits the height of the tree to 
thirty feet, but we have young trees forty or fifty feet high and at BandeU 
there is a full grown Capitt ha equal m size to the true Bilva , from its fan 
cied resemblance to which the vulgar name has been taken. \\ hen the trees 

flourish, 
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flourish, the air around them breathes the odour of anise both from die leaves 
and the blossoms and I cannot help mentioning a singular fact which may 
indeed have been purely accidental not a single flower out of hundreds 
examined by me, had both perfect germs and anthers visibly fertile, while 
others, on the fame tree and at the same time, had their anthers profusely 
covered with pollen, but scarce any sty ? es , and germs to all appearance 
abortive 

43 Cove raca 

Syu Ttinna, Turn, Cach ha, Cjntalaca, Cum, Nandsvrsesha 

Vulg Turn, Tan absurdly Filayat) Nim 

Linn Between Ceduela and Swie tenia 

Cal Perianth one leaved, fixe cleft, minute, deciduous, divisions round 
ish, concave, villous, expanding 

Cor Rather belled Petals five, inverse-egged, obtuse, concave, erect, 
white with a greenish ant three exterior lapping over the two others. 
Nectary short, five parted, divisions roundish, orange scarlet, bright and 
concave at the insertion of the stamens, rather downy 

Sr am Filaments five, inserted on the dromons of the nectary, awled, 
somewhat converging, nearly as long as the style. Anthers doubled some 
three-parted, curved, incumbent 

Pist Germ egged, obscurely five-deft Style awled erect, rather longer 
than the corol Stigma broad headed, flat, bnght, green, circular, starred 

Per Capsule egged, five celled, woody, gapmg at the base Rerrpia le 
five-angled 

Seeds imbricated, winged 

Leaves feathered, scarce ever with an odd one , pairs from sixtotwehe pen 
oles , gibbous at their insertion, channelled on one side, convex and smooth 

Vol IV o o 
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oa the ocher Stipules thick, short, roundish, leqfleta oblong hand* 
pointed, waved, veined, nerve on one side Pamela large, diffuse, cea- 
ai tuig of compound racemes Sectaries yielding a fine ydlow dye 
I food light, in odour like Mahagam 

44* Nichula 
St n Atitbuja, Jjjala 
Yolo Hijala Radi a, Jytlu 

Cal Penanth one leaved, belled, fieshy, downy, coloured, permanent, 
five-parted, dtvtnoHs erect, pointed. 

Cor Five-petaled , petals egged, short pointed, revolute; downy within 
and without. 

Sr am Wdaments tea, five mostly shorter inserted m the beff of she calyx* 
awled, villous Anthers erect, oblong, furrowed 
Pist Gam egg oblong, very viUdu*. Style thread-form, curved. Stigmtk 
headed, with five obtuse corners* 

Per Drupe subglobular. 

Hut scabrous, convex on-one side, angled on the odief. 

Leave* feathered , pairs, from five to nine , leaflets oblong, daggered, notch- 
ed Cbfjwpale pink. Corel darker pick without, bright yellow within. Cyme 
terminal, spreading 

45. Atimucta 

Syn Pud draco, Vitanti, MdJhavJatd 
Vvuo JAddkavthte 
L-ihk Bengal Bakisteria 
Hhiese Detntttda, 6HM tab* 

Cal Perianth one leaved, five-parted, pennaneat, divisions coloured* 

oblong-* 
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oblong-Oval, obtuse , between two of them a rigid glossy honey-beanag 
tt&erda, hearted, acute 

Cob Five petaled, imitating a boat form coroL IVmgs, two petals, con- 
joined bade to back, involving the nectary and retaining the honey 
A wrung, large concave, more beautifully coloured. Keel, two petals, less 
than the wings, but similar All five roundish, elegantly fringed, with 
reflected margins, and short oblong daws. 

St am. Filaments ten , one longer Anthers oblong, thickish, furrowed 
Pr*r Germs two, or three coalesced Style one, thread form, incurved 
shorter than die longest filament Stigma simple 
Per Capsules two or three, mostly two, coalesced back to back, each 
keeled, and extended into three oblong membranous zewyr, the lateral 
shorter than the central 
Seeds roundish, solitary 

Racemes axillary Flowers delicately fragrant white, with a shade of pink 
the huge petal supported by the nectar cons tubercle, shaded internally 
with bright yellow and pale red. Bracts linear , Wings of the seed light 
brown , the tong one russet Leaves opposite, egg oblong, pointed 
Pedals aho*t Stipules linear, soft, three or four to each petrol* Two 
glands at the base of each leaf Stem pale brown, ringed at the insertion of 
tbe leaves, downy 

This was the favourite plant of Sacohtala, which she very justly 
called the Delight 9 / the Woods , for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers 
give than a tide to all the praises which Ca'lida s and Jayade va be- 
stow on diem it is a gigantic and luxuriant dauber j but, when n meets 
with nothing to grasp, it assumes the form of a sturdy tree, the highest 
branches of which display, however, in theaic their natural flexibility and in- 

O 0 a dilution 
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clioation to climb. The two names, VdtanU and MJfJbavi, i n dicate 4 ver- 
nal Hover , but I have seen an Atmucta rich both m blossoms and fruit ost 
the first of January 

46 Amra taca 
Syn Fit ana, CafUani 

V t ag Amda , pronounced A mra, or Ami*. 

Lx h k S v on x>x as Myralalm 0 or a new species. 

The naturtl character as 10 Linnaivs Leaves feathered with an odd 1 
one , leaflets , mostly five paired, egg oblong, pointed, margined, veined* 
nerved common, pttiol smooth, gibbous at the base. Flowers raceme pun- 
ded, yellowish white Frwt agTecably aad, thence used m cookery Van 
Rheede calls it Ambado or Ambalam and, as he describes it wuth Jive or 
six styles, k. is wonderful that Hill should have supposed it a Chrysok* 
lanus 

47 Ha MA6A gar a, or the Sea of Geld* 

Vulo Htmsdgar 

Linn Jagged leaved Cotyledon 
Cal Perianth four-cleft , dtvtuom acute 

Cor One-petalcd Tube four-angled, larger at the base , border four parted , 
dnissons egged, acute Sectary one minute, concave scale at the base 
of each germ 

Stam Filaments eight, adhering to the tube , four just emerging from its 
mouth , four alternate, shorter Anthers erect, small, furrowed 
Pisr Germs four, conical Styles, one fiom each germ, awled, longer 
than the filament Stigmas simple 


Per 
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Pee Capsules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, one valvcd, bunting longi- 
tudinally within 

Seeds numerous, minute 

Pamela terminal Flowers of the brightest gold- colour heaves thick, suc- 
culent, jagged, dull sea-green Stem jointed, bending, in part recumbent. 
Thu plant dowers for many months annually m Bengal ui one blossom 
out of many, the numbers were ten and five , but the filaments alternately 
long and short. 


48 Madkuca' 

Syn. Guraptukpa jMadhudnma, Fanaprast'ka, Madhuiht hi la> Madhtu 
Vdlo Mauydla, Mahuyd Makwd 
Linn Long leaved Bass i a, 

49 Cahlara* 

Svn Saugamtt/ca, at Sweet-scented. 

Vulg Sumfln-hdltf, or Sundht haU-nilt 
Linn Nymph*. a Lotos 
Calyx «in the genus 

Cor J Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and keeled the extenor senes 
green without, imitating an interior calyx, 

St am Filaments more than forty, below flat, broad j above, narrow, chan- 
nelled within, smooth without the outer senes erect, the inner somewhat 
converging Attihcrs awled, erect , some coloured like the petals 


* According to the lacrcd Gramniar thu void *a» written CabtMra, and ptonounced as 
CaBera would be in ancw&t Bntuh. When the flowcri arc red, the pint is cJled Ballot* 
and Rocs* fOMMoca* 


Pier 
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P»t Gcrta Urge, orbicular, ftu -st-ihe top, inch many (often seventeen) 
furrows externally, between which arise as many processes, oonveegfog 
toward the stigma , the disk marked with as many furrowed taps from the 
center, uniting oa the Kargin with the canwagntg processes. Sttgwa 
roundish, rather compressed, senile an iheraanreof the disk, permanent 
Per Berry in the form of the germ expanded, with ourteen or seventeen 
cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundish. Flowers beautifully azote, when 
full blown more diluted less fragrant than the red, or rose-coloured, but 
with a delicate scene Leaves radical, very large subtargeted, hearted, 
deeply scollop-toothed. On one side daric purple, reticulated , on the 
•other dull green, smooth Pettols very smooth and long, tubular. The 
seeds arc eaten, as well as the bulb of die root, called &#fer, a name 
applied by Rheede to the whole plant, though the word Canola , which 
belongs to another Jjmuean species of Njmpktca, be dearly engraved or 
his place in A dgari letters. There is a variety of this specie* with Leaves 
purplish on both sides , flowers dork crimson, adyewe petals. richly co- 
loured internally, and anthers flat, furrowed, adhering to the top -of the 
filaments the petals are more than fifteen, less pointed, and broader than 
the blue, with little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt n the I^vmphjba Mlifer, which in Santera 
has the following names or epithets Padma, Kaltna, jfravmda, Makotpali, 
Camala, Ctuethaya , Sokasrapatra, Suras a, Pumcfruka, Tamarasa, Sarasi- 
ruha, Bajiva, Fts apraskna, Fushcara , Ambhoruka , Satapatra The new 
blown flowers of the rose-coloured P adma have a most agreeable fragrance , 
the white and yellow have less odour the blue, I am told, is a native of 
Gashmtr and Persia 


Cham- 
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50 Champaca 
8yv, Cka mpJya, Hdmpuslpauu 
Vulg Champac , Champa 
Lijrar Mchelut 

The del location of tins charming and Celebrated plant, exhibited by Vast 
R.hehd 2, n rciyborrcct but rather on too large & wale no material change 
can be made in its natural character given by LrvHJEtrs , bur, from an 
attentive-examination of his two species, I suspect them to bo twwtfwonly, 
and aerr certain that his trivial names are merely difleicat ways of expressing 
the same word. The strong axomauc scent of the gold coloured Champac , 
n thought offensive to- the bees, who are never seen on- its blossoms , but 
their elegant appearance oa die black hair of the Lichen women is men- 
tioned by RtrsrptfKrs j and both facta have supplied the Sanscrit poets with 
elegant allustoos. Of the wild Champac, the leaves are lanced, or lance- 
oblong the three leaflets of the calyx green, oval, concave 5 the petals con- 
stantly nx, cream-coloured, fleshy, concave, Wrth little scent, the three exte- 
rior inverse -egged , the three tntmer mere narrow, shorter pointed, con- 
verging r the anthers clubbed, closely set round die base of the imbricated 
germs, and with them forming a conej the tfigmaf mumte, jagged 

Both Mr Makspev and Rostphips meaner* the blue Champac as a 
rare flower highly pneed in Sumatra and Satoa\ but I should have suspected 
that they meant the KjbmPpexia Bkiehampac, if the Dutch naturalist had 
xot asserted that die plant which bore it was a tree rtsenfcblftg the Champaca 
with yellow blossoms he probably never had seen it, and rhe Brdhmms 
of this province insist, that it flowers only in paradise 
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$u Sacrapadapa, Pdrsthadnua, Pkadradartt, Zkdtctltm y PttatMn*, 
Daru, Pit tteashfka 
\ ulg Be'vadar 
Linn Most lofty Unowa, 

51 Parka sa 

Sin T'ltlasi’t Cafhmjara, Cuf'hcraca, Vnndtt 
Vol g TulosK Tulsi 
Linn Holy Octmum? 

The Natural Character as in Limbus 
S ee 10 H. M p 173 

Ir is wonderful that Rheede has exhibited no delineation of a shrub so 
highly venerated by the Hindus, who have given one of its names to a sacred 
gro\c of their Parnassus on the banks of ihe Yamuna he describes it, how- 
ever, id general teems, as resembling another of his TV&kw (for so he write* 
the word, though Tulasi be clearly intended by his Nagan letters), and adds, 
that it k ihe only species reputed holy, and dedicated to the God Vishnu I 
Jiould, consequently, have taken it for the Holy Octmom of Linnaiob, tf 
its odour of which that species is said to be nearly destitute, had not been 
very aromatic and giateful * but it is more probably a variety of that spe- 
cies than of the Small fouered t which resembles it a little an fragrance. 
Whatever be its Lanueau appellation, if it have any, the fallowing are Che 
only remarks that 1 have yet had leisure to make on it. 

Stem one or two Feet high, mostly locurved above j knotty and rough 
below BrancUets cross-armed, channelled Leaves opposite, rather 

small, 
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snaJl» egged, pointed, acutely sawed , purple veined benestZi, dark above 
Petuts dark purple, downy Racemes terminal Flowers vemciUcd three 
ibid or five-fold, cross armed, vertuuls from seven to fourteen , Peduncles 
dark purple, channelled, villous, bracts sessile, roundish, concave reflect- 
ed Calyx with m upper lip orbicular, deeply concave externally Carol 
blueuh purple The whole plant has a dusky purplish hue approaching 
to Hack, and thence, perhaps hke the large black bee of this country, it 
» held sacred to Caishka j though a fable, perfectly Ovid***, be told in 
the Puranas concerning the metamorphosis of the nymph Tulasi, who 
was beloved by the pastoral God, into the hmb which has since borne 
her name It may not be improper to add, that the Ik bite Ocymom is in 
Sanscrit called Arjaca 

53 Pa tali 

Stn Pa tala, Amdgha Caihaft hah, PhahrtJu , CushmrruUt, Cuur 
rack) Some read Mogha and Calastha h 
Vulg Pa raid, Parols , Petrul 
Linn Bicnonia CMoneidet* 

Cal Perianth one leaved, belled, villous, withering, obscurely five angled 
from the points of the divisions, five-parted, division- roundish, pointed, 
the two lowest most distant 

Cor One-pctaled, belled Tube very short throat oblong belled, gibbous 
Border five-parted, the two higher divisions reflected, each minutely 
toothed, convex externally, the three lower divisions, above, expanded, 
below, nbbed, furrowed, very villous Palate nearly dosing the throat 
Nectary, a prominent run, surrounding the germ, obscurely five parted 
Sx am Filaments four or five, incurved, inserted below the after division of 
the border, shorter than the corol, with the rudunent of a fifth or sixth, 
Yot IV P p between 
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between two shorter than the rat Anthers two-deft* incumbent «: ob- 
tuse angles 

Fist Germ AbtoAg-eonica! Style thread form, as long » fib* st&mtts 
Sugnut headed with two foltk, often dosed by viscidity 

F f r Capsuli one-edied* two valved, twelve md» long at % naedifcm, aad 
one inch thick , rounded, founded, pointed, mewed, rather corutwted, 
* diminished at both end*, dotted with ashy specks, be» and theft shgbdy 
prominertf stnated two stripes broader, very dark, at fight angles with 
the valVes, 

R.re A senes of hard, broadish, woody rings, closely strung on wo Wiry 
central thread- 

Si i-d^ numerous, fw t\ eight on an average three-angled, inserted by one 
angle in cavities between the rings of the receptacle, into which they 
are dosel) pressed by parallel ribs in the four aides of the capsule , winged 
on the two other angles with tong xubpetiucid membranes, imbricated 
along the sides of the receptacle. 

7 ree rather large Steffi scabrous 

Branchlets cross armed, yellowish green speckled with stnall white fines* 
Letnet feathered with an odd one , two or three paired, petroled. Leaflet* 
opposite, egged pointed most entire, downy on both sides, reined, older 
J «ftw roaghuh, margined, netted end pater bdof* y dagger*# P*too& to* 
bercled gibbous at the base , of the pawed leaflets, very short, of the odd 1 
one, longer Sfipttlrt Imear jP£rco<r.rpanrcIed , fedtetb eppoewe, ncdtly 
three ftowered an odd flower sutaessite between the two terminal! petked s, 
Carol externally, light purple above, brownish purple bdMr, Hairy mats 
convexity internally dark yellow below, a me thy s tine abewe , exquroftly 
fragrant, preferred by the bees to all other ffenras* and compared by the 
poets to the quiver of C* made v a, -or the God of Love The whole 

plasty 
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plant* «cept the root and stem, very downy and vistid The fhiit can 
scarce be called a nhque, since the seeds are nowheie affixed to the sutures 
bi#tfcew«wgv indicate the genus, winch might properly have been named 
JPitraiptrman they are very hard, but enclose a white sweet kernel , And 
their hght-cdouxed summits with three dark points give thesa the appear 
Alice of the winged insects Before I taw the fruit of this lovely pbunr M l 
Suspected jc to he the Bisnokia CieUrtouirs, which Van Ruled*. calls 
Padn , and I conceived that barbarous word to be a corruption of Pdtah , 
but the pericarp of the true Pa tali, and the form of the seeds, differ yo 
much from the P&Jn that we can hardly consider rhem as varuttts ot the 
same species j although the specific character exhibited in the Supplement 
to Li it a Aos, corresponds very nearly with both plants 

The PM* blossoms early in the spring, before a leaf appears on the tree, 

but the fruit is not ripe till the following wmrer 

54. Gocantaca 

Sin Pelancushi, Icshugandkt , SuaJ^msktra, StvaJutantdCJ, Gocshtiaca, 
l anas rmga ta 

Vuig GvCf/tura, Golyura Calf) 

Jfyit-gph JteMM GMB 

Linn Long leaved, Ba&lexia ? 

£44 Perjantk one4eaved, -hairy, flve-tootbed j upper iooth long, incurved, 
powed# twp two M 1 oral shorter* aubequsJ, winged with sub 

pellucid membranes 

Cox Qne-pet^Wj <wo-lipp<4. curved, pratuberanr at the 

mouth Upper lip erect, two-parted, reflected at die sides, convave m the 
quddle, enclosing the fructification Under hp three parted, reflected, 

P p 2 with 
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mtb two- parallel, callous, hispid bodies on the centre of its cocvesaty , 
Divisions inverse hearted 

Stam Filaments four inserted m the mouth of the tube , connected at their 
base then separated into pairs and circling round the pistil , each pair 
untied below, consisting of a long and a short filament. Anther * snowed. 
Fist Germ awlcd, pointed furrowed, with prominent secdlcts, sitting on 
a glandular pedicel Style thread form, longer than the stamens* incurved 
above them Stigma simple 
Per , 

Flowers vertic ilted 1 , Cordsblue, or bright violet, centre of the under Iip>yel- 
low Verticils > each surrounded by »x thorns, very long, diverging, co- 

loured above , under which are the leaves, alike vcrtic died, lanced, acutely 
sawed, pubescent interspersed with bristles Stem jointed flattish hairy 
reddish, furrowed on both sides, broader at the joints, or above the- vet- 
tit ils, fitrravu alternate 

53, SlNDHUCA 

bvw Sutdhtvaru, Indfasurtsa, bnnandl, htdranica - 
V v LG iV« tnda 

Linn Three leaved Vxtex, or Ncgmuh! 

Cal Perianth five-toothed, beneath, permanent, too filets acute, sub- 
equal 

Cor. One pctaled, grinning , Tube funnel shaped, internally villous , Urdkf 
two-lipped, upper lip broad, concave, more deeply coloured, under lip 
four-cleft , divisions acute, similar 

St am Filaments four, two shorter, adhering to the Tube, villous at the 

base Anthers half mooned 


PlST 
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Pi st Germ globular , Style thread form Stigma two-parted, pointed, 
reflex 

Per Berry (unless it be the coat of a naked seed) roundish, vciy hard, 
black, obscurely furrowed, with the calyx closely adhering 
Seeds from one to four 9 1 never saw more than one, as Rheede has well 
described it. 

Flowers racenae-panided purplish or dark blue without, greyish within, 
small Racemes mostly terminal , some pedicels many flowered 
Stem distinctly four aided, tides channelled, jointed, bending Stipules 
egged scaly, thickuh, close Branch lets cross-armed 

The tube of the corol is covered internally with a tangle of silvery silky 
down, exquisitely beautiful more dense below the upper lip. 

This charming shrub, which seems to delight m watery places, rises to 
the height of ten or twelve and sometimes of twenty feet exhibiting a most 
elegant appearance, with rich racemes or panicles lightly dispersed on the 
summit of its branchlcts On a comparison of two engravings in Ru m 
thius, and as many m Van Rheedb, and of the descriptions in both 
works, lam nearly persuaded that die Sisdhuca, o t fliirgandi is the Vitex 
Negundoai Linn acs but it certainly resembles the three leaved V jtex 
lnits 7<an;<a, which arc opposite, egged, acute peuoled, above mostly theed 
below mostly fined paler beneath rarely sawed and very slightly but ge 
He rally enure they are very aromatic, and pillows are stuffed with them, 
to remove a cold m the head and a head ach occasioned by it These, I 
presume, are the shrubs which Bcntius calls Lagondt, and which he seems 
to consider as a panacea 
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Svr Cat/Uam, SusJun) 

Vulg Bcng Burhtrfya, Hmd Caradtf 
Li nn Five-leaded Gimme ? 

Cal Perianth four leaded, gaping at the base, then erect, leaflet! egg- 
oblong concave, downy, deciduous 

Cor Cross-form Petals four, expanding, ck*M long fefdi wrmkkd 
Nectary, 6:0m six to twehe roundish, perforated glands, girding the gib- 
bous receptacle 

St am hlamerts six, thread form, hardly differing in length inserted on 
a pedicel below the germ Anthers erect pointed furrowed 
iPisTi Get lit erect, linear, long downy, sitnng on the produced pedicel 
Stjh very short Stigma bended “flat, circular 
Per Sthque one celled, two- val * ed spindle-shaped, a ith protuberant seeds , 
cronntd Urth the permanent style 

Sexps very many, roundish, nodding Receptacles linear, often more than 
two 

The whole plant most distinctly one piece Root whitish, with scat- 
tered capillary fibres Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, hairy, 
cross armed produced into a long raceme crowded at the summit B ranch- 
lets, similar to the stem leaf-bearing, similar, but smaller Seam rising 
also from their axils Lem es fived, roundish rhonlboidal, notched, pointed, 
hany, dark green, the lower pairs respectively equal {he odd one- much 
larger strongly ribbed with processes from the petioi-bianchlets, con- 
lomed bj the bases of the ribs, m the form of a starlet , «ch ray whitdh 
and furrowed within Cdyx green Petals white Anthers covered wi&i 
gold coloured pollen. PeJnels purplish Bracts three d, similar to the 

cauhne 
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cauline leaves The sensible qualities of this herb seem to promise great 
amispasmodic virtues, it has a scent much resembling annfeetah but com* 
patativc\y dehettt and extremdy leftribing For pronouncing dus CL?m«? 
the Ca rave Ha of the ancient Indians* 1 have. only tin authority of Rh* ed*, 
who has exactly written that word in Malabar letters As to his Brabmtnical 
name TiLmt my vocabularies have nothing more like it chan Tdata , ta 
which Cshurara and Srtinat arc the only synonym* 

57 Na g \cksara 

Stn Clumpcva, Cdsara, Can Jana, or arty other name oifoML 
Yu lg Nagasar 
Li if V Iron. Mr su A , 

To the botanical descriptions of this delightful plant I need only add, 
that the tree is one of the most beautiful on earth and that the delicious 
odour of its blossoms justly gives them a place m the quiver of C \ ma- 
im* va In the poan r called JHauhadha , there is a wild but elegant 
coupler, where the poet compares the white of the bognse-sara, from which 
the bees were scattering the pollen of the numerous gold coloured anthers, 
to an alabaster wheel, on which Ca m \ was whetting his arrows, while 
sparks of fire were dispersed m. every direction Sucelj the genuine ap- 
pellation of an Indian plant should be substituted fra the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phy&ciany who could never have seen it and if any trivial 
name were necessary t» distinguish a single species, a more absurd one than 
iron could nor possibly have been selected far » flower with petals like 
silver and anther® Idte gold 


Salvuli 
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Sy n Mi* , P4rmd t Mbit , Sfkmtyush 
Vulg Seoul 

Linn Scvco 4 cav©d Bobcb ax* 

^9. S AJf*A 

Syn Sandpushpicd, Ghantdrava 
Vulg Ami, pronounced &w* V 
Linn Rushy Crot alarm 

Cal Perianth one leaved, villous, permanent, short below, gibbous on 
both sides, with minute linear tracts Upper teeth two, lanced pressing 
the banner , lower tooth, boat form, concave, two-gashed id the middle, 
cohering above and below, sheathing the keel, rather shorter than it, 
pointed 

Cor Boat form 

Banner broad, large, acute, mther hearted, with two dark callosities at the 
base, and with compressed sides, mostly involving the other parts a dark 
line from base to point 

Wings inverse egg-oblongs with dark callous bodies at their axils two thirds 
of rhe banner in length 

Kiel flattened at the point, nearly closed all round to include the fructifies 
tion , very gibbous below, to receive the germ, 

St am Filaments ten, coalesced, deft behind two-parted below, alter- 

nately short with linear furrowed erect, and long with roundish anthers 
Fist Germ rather awled, flat. Villous, at a right angle with the ascending, 
cylindnc, downy Style Stigma pubescent, concave, open, somewhat 
lipped 

Per Legume pedicelled, abort, velvety, turgid, one celled, two valved 

Seeds, 
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Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, round kidney form, com 
pressed 

Flowers deep yellow Leaves alternate, lanced, paler beneath, keeled pe- 
tioks ray short , stipules minute, roundish, villous. Sim striated 
Threads, caBed pavstraca, from their supposed funty, have been made of 
Sana from tune immemorial they are mentioned in the laws of Menu 
T he refuse leaved Ceotalarxa, which Van Rhee.de, by mistake calls 
Schama Puspt, is cultivated, 1 believe, for the same purpose Rvmphivs 
had been truly informed chat threads for nets were made from this 
genus in Bengal , but he suspected the information to be erroneous, and 
thought that the persons who Conveyed it had confounded the Crofalaria 
with the Capsular Corcborls Strong ropes and canvas are made of 
its macerated bark 

The Jangals an, or a variety of the watery Crotalaria, has very beautt 
fol flowers, with a greenish white banner, purple striped, wing* bright 
violet stem four-angled and four winged , leaves egged, obtuse, acute 
at the base, curled at the edges, downy , stipules two, declining, mooned 
if you chuse to call them so, but irregular, and acutely pointed In all 
the Indutn species, a difference of soil and culture occasion varieties in 
the flower and fructification 

6o, Jayanti 

SYS Jay a, Tercari , hadiy1 t Fay ay antic* 

Vplg JatnttJahl, some say, Aram 
RheBDb Kedangu, 

Link JSschynokenf Seskats 

Cal Pcrtanth one-leaved, rather belled, five-cleft, loothlets awled, erect, 
sub-equal, more distant on each side of the awning, permanent 
Von IV, Qjl Coa 
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Cor Boar form. 

Avnung very broad, rather fooger than the wings, inverse-hearted, quae re- 
flected so as to touch the calyx waved on the margin, furrowed at <be 
base internally, with two converging bornkts froemng the aptttwre of the 
kerf, gibbons below, swkd upwards, acute, erect, vmtwft flic wmgs. 
Wtngs oblorg, dawed, narrower above, obtuse, sparred bekw, embrac- 
ing th«f keel and the hotafos of die awning 

Keel compressed, enclosing the fructification, inflected nearly u a nght 
angle, gashed below and above the flexure , each division hmx2ict-fimn r 
feenvitt felly striated 

St aw Fth&vmt* simple and mot-cleft Inflected like the fceelj the statplt 
One curved at -the base Anthers oblong, round oh. 

Fist Germ compressed, linear, erect as high as the itaettft of the fila- 
ments with visible partitions. Style nearly at a ngbt angle with the gun, 
swled, inflected like the stamen. Stigma rather headed, somewhat deft, 
pellucid 

Per Legume very fong, slender, wreathed when ripe, smooth at the valves, 
but with seeds rather protuberant, many-parted, terminated with a hud 
sharp point 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney shaped, smooth, ahghtfyefliXedto die suture, 
solitary 

Stem arborescent, rather knotty Leaves feathered, pain from one to 
fifteen, or more, often alternate, leaflets oblong, end-nicked, some with, 
an acute point, dark green above, paler beneath, with a-gibboaicy at die 
aiscrtion of the petiols, sleeping, or collapsing, towards night, fiacmei 
axillary , pedicels with a double curvature or line of beauty r flamers 
email, sue xk seven, varying in colour , in some plants, wholly yellow,, 
in others, with a bkckdh-purple awning yellow within, and dark yellow 

wmgs 
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wings tipped with brown , in some with in awntng of the richest: orange 
acariet externally, and internally of a bright yellow tt mgs yellow, of dif 
ferent shades and a keel pale below, with an exquisite changeable light 
purple abort, striated in. elegant curves. The whole plant is inexpressi bly 
beautiful, especially in the colour of the buds and leaves, and the grace of 
all the curves, for there is no proper angle in any part of it. The J3*aA- 
nme hold it sacred Vah Rheede rays, that they cstt it Cenanga , but 
I never met with that word in Somoni it has parts like an Hafysarum, 
had the air of Cyttsus 

6t Palasa, 

Sy» tens uca t Porno , J atepjt ha 

Vijlg Paidit P/fl'r, Dha c 
Koen Butea frondasa. 

Cal Penanih belled, two-lipped upper hp broader, obscurely end nicked , 
under lip three cleft, downy permanent 
Cob Boat form 

Awnmg reflected, hearted, downy beneath , sometimes pointed 
Whtgs lanced, ascending, narrower than the keel 
Keel as long as the wings, two-paited below, half mooned, ascending 
Siam Filaments nine and one, ascending, regularly curved. Anthers li- 
near, erect 

Pist Gerfr pedicelled, oWonguh, downy 

Style awled, about as long as the stamens. Stigma small, minutely deft 
Per Legume pedicelled, oblong, compressed, depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp flat, smooth, oval-roundish 
Flowers raceme fascicled, large, red, or French scarlet, silvered with down 

a Leaves 
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Leaves three d, pctioled , leaflets entire, snpuled, large, rhoraboidal , the 
lateral ones unequally divided , the terminal one larger, equally biSBCCttd, 
brightly verdant A perfect description qf the arborescent and the tanmng 
Pal a s a haa been exhibited in the last volume, with a full account of its 
beautiful red gum , but the same plant is here shortly described horn the 
life, because few trees are considered bf the Hindus as more venerable and 
holy The PaUsa is named with honour m the Fedot, in the laws of 
Menu, and in Sanscrit poems, benh sacred and popular j it gave its name 
to the memorable plain called Pla'ssep by the vulgar, but properly Palau , 
and on every account, it must be hoped that this noble plant will retain 
its ancient and classical appellation. A grove of Palhsos was formerly the 
principal ornament of Criskna nogar , where we still see the trank of an aged 
tree near six feet in circumference This genus, a* far as we can judge 
from written descriptions, seems allied to the Hutch*. 

6 Z CAIt.Ai.JACA, 

Syk Chrrahlva, Nactamala Caraja 

V l lg Caratya 

Rheude Caranschi , 6 H M tab. $ 

Cal Penanth one-leaved, cup-form, obscurely five-toothed, or scaSoped> 
beaked. 

Cor Boat form 

Awrnng broad, end nicked, striated, rather spindly inflected, with two 
callosum ax its base. 

Wings oblong, of the same length with the awning. 

Keel rather shorter, gibbous below, two-parted 

Sr ait filaments nine in one body, gaping at die base, and discovering a 
tenth dose to the style Anthers egged, erect 
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tisT Gem above, oblong, downy Style incurved at the top. Stigma 
rather headed 

Pxr Legume mostly one-seeded, thick, rounded above, flatfish, beaked 
below 

Seed oblong roundish, rather kidney-form. 

Haemcs axillary Among pale , wmgs violet Leaves feathered with an odd 
one, mostly two- paired , leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keeled, short pen- 
oled , brownish on one side, pale on the other Common petal gibbous at 
its base The teed yields an oil supposed to be a cure tor die most lavcr 
cerate scabies. 

63 Arjuka 

Syn Nadtsarja t VsraSaru, Indradru } Cacuhha 

Vulo Jared 

&hxedx Adamtoe, 4 H. M tab 20, 22, 22 

Link Br<w/g^MoNCHHA»siA ? 

Koek Qjieats Flower Lag eh st roe mi a r 

Cal Perumlk one leaved, six-deft, top shaped, furrowed, with protube- 
rant ndges, downy, permanent , dhtstoru coloured, with points reflected 

Co a- Petals sue, roundish, somewhat notched, expanding, wavy j slows short, 
inserted in the calyx. 

Sr am Filaments coloured, numerous, capillary, shortish, obscurely conjoin- 
ed in six parcels, one to each devtsum of the calyx Anthers thick, in- 
cumbent, roundish, kidney shaped 

Put Germ above, egged Style coloured, longisb, thread form, incurved. 
Stigma obtuse 

t*EE Capsule egged, six celled, six valved 

Seeds numerous. 
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'Panicles faetmed, termimd, -eree*. Flowers viokt or light purple, in t he 
highest degree beautiful Leaver alternate, leathery, some opposite, 
egg oblong, sa puled, most entire, short peboled, smooth, paler beneath. 
Broaches round and smooth 1 hare seen a single panicle waving near 
the summit of the tree, covered with blossoms, and as large as a milkmaid's 
garland The imber is used for the building of small boats. 

< 14 . Vaxda 

StS Fetes kidam Fnesharuhd, Ji vaulted 

1 1 0 lg Bdnda Persara , Perasara 

These names, like the Ltmuatw, are applicable to all pci a site plants 

Lifcx Retusc leaved Emdeedrum ? 

Cal Spathes minute stragglrng 

Cor Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, obtuse, wavy the two lowest 
larger, the three highest equal, bent towards the nectary 

Sectary central, rigid Mouth gaping, oblique Upper 1/p shorter, three- 
parted, with a polished honey cup under Up concave m the middle, 
keeled above, with two smaller cavities below two processes at -the base,. 
incurved, hollow oval pointed, converging, honey bearing. 

Staat Filaments very short Jfnthrrs round, fiattah, margined, covered 
with a hd, easily deciduous from the upper lip of die nectary 

Fist Gem beneath long, ribbed, contorted with curves of opposite flex, 
ure Style vfty short, adhering to the upper lip Stigma simple 

Per Capsule oblotig-comc, wreathed, six keeled, each with two smaller 
keels, three-celled, crowned with the dry corob 

Seeds innumerable, like fine dust, affixed to the Receptacle with extreme! y- 
fine hairs, which become thick wool 

5 apes incurved, solitary, from the cavity of the leaf, at most *even fl o w ered , 

pedicels 
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pedicels alternate Petals milk white externally, transparent , bsowi* wpfb 
in v yellow spotted Upper lip of the nectary snow-white , under lip rich 
purple, or light cnratoa, strutted w the base, with a bright yellow gland, 
as it seems, on each process. The flowers gracefully fragrant and exqui- 
sitely beautiful looking as if composed of shells, or made of enamel „ crisp, 
elastic, viscid internally Leaves sheathing, opposite, equally curved, 
rather fleshy sword form rerase in two ways at the summit, with one acute 
point Roots fibrous, smooch, flexible , shooting even from the top of 
the leaves Tins lovely plant attaches itself chiefly to the highest Amras 
and Btlvas , but it is an air-pknt, and lives in a pot without earth or wa- 
ter its leaves are excavated upwards, to catch and retain dew It most 
resembles the fiist and second Maravams of Van Rkerdb in its roots, 
leaves, and firuit, but rather differs from them in its inflorescence* Since 
the parasites arc distinguished tjy the trees on which they most commoaty 
grow, this may in Sanserif be called Amaravanda and the name Baeula* 
vaneti should be applied to the Loranthu , while the Vucum of the oak I 
am told, is named Panda simply and rranscendendy, the Panda eg, or oak, 
being held sacred 

6 $ Amalaci 

Svk Ttifyap’hak Amnia, Fayas t ha 
V 010 

Linn Phtllantbcs EntHva 

So Gajafippali 

Canptppak , CdpibaSt, Cdabalh, Srefas'i, Ptdtnr Saiih add. Cha* 
nffd . or Chavya , but that is named so. the AtnaroMh aa a distinct plant 
vulgarly Chaws, or Chayi * 


VtfLG 
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Vcxo Pippat-fhaitea, Matdak 

Male Flowers 

Cal Common Perianth four-leaved, leaflets roundish, concave, the two 
extenor, opposite, smaller, containing from eight to fourteen florets Par 
ttal uilyx, none 

Cor None Nectary, many yellow glands on the pedicel of the filaments 

St am Filaments from eight to eighteen m each floret, connected by a short 
villous pedicel thread form, very hairy Anthers large netted, irregular, 
inflated, containing the pollen 

Pr st Rudiments of a germ and style withering 

Female Flowers. 

Cal Common Perianth as in the male, but smaller, containing from ten 
to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx none, unless you assume the cotol 

Cor many petaled, belled Petals erect lance-linear, fleshy, covered within, 

( and externally with white hairs Nectary, yellow glands sprinkling the 
receptacle 

Fist Germ oval Style cjlmdnc, curved at the base. Stigma headed 

Per Berry globular, one seeded 

Seed spherical, smooth 

Fleeter* umbelled, yellow from their anthers Leaves mostly oblong lanced, 
but remarkably varying in shape, alternate Both flowers and fruit 
have an agreeable scent of lemon peel , and the berries, as a native gar* 
dener informs me, are used as a spice or condiment It was from hun 
that I learned the Sanscrit name of the plant but as lain means a creeper, 
and as the Piffalyhanca, u a tree perfectly able to stand without sup- 
port, 1 suspect in some degree the accuracy of his information , though 
I Cannot account for his using a Sanscrit word without being led to 
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«f unfen he Wed acquired at least mdawnal knowledge ft might be 
refereed, fast the imperfect mixed flaw*, to the twenty third class. 

67 Sa co TA CA 
Syn 

Vufcc Sjfura or Sjaura 
Koek Rough kavtd Trophu t 


MALE 

Cal Common imbricated leaflets six or eight, egged, acute, small, ex* 
pending, withering, containing generally from five to seven flowerets. 
Partial four- parted , d roams egged, expanded, villous 

Cor None, unless you assume the calyx 

St am Filaments mostly four (in some, three 1 in one, five) awled, fleshy, 
rather compressed, spreading over the divisions of the calyx, and ad 
hong to them at die pome. Anthers double, folded 

The buds dasbc, springing open on a touch 

V EM ALB 

Cal Four-parted j Jtvtsm* egged, concave, pointed, permanent, propped 
by two smali b&ctt 1 unless you call them the calyx. 

Cor None i unless you give the eafye that name. 

Pzsr Germ roundteh Style very short, cylindnc. Stigm long, two- 
parted, permanent. 

frfc Berry one-seeded, Ravelled, smooths somewhat flattened. 

Sues globular, willed 

&.EAVB 5 various, some inverse-egged, some oblong, tome Oval, poou^j 
irregulaily notched, alternate (some opposite), crowded, crisp, very 

Vol IV K. f rough 
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rough veined, and paler beneath, smoother and dark above; Beny, 
deep yellow The Pandits hawing only observed the m ah plant, must 
tliat it bears no fruit Female flowers axillary, from one to four or five m 
an axil 

68 VlRANA 
Svn riratara. 

Vt lg Bfm, Gandar , Cota 
Retz Murteated Andropoooit 
Rotb Aromatic AimitQpaGOK* 

The root of this useful plant, which Ca lid a s calk ttdtra, baa nine 
other names, thus arranged in % Sanscrit verse 

Abhaya, Nalada, Sivya Amrmala, Jelas'rya, 
la majjasa, laghulaya, Arvada ha, Sshtacapafha. 

It will be sufficient to remark, that Salas ay a means aqua fa, and th axAva- 
da ha implies a power of aUajmg fevtrtsh heat, for which purpose the robe 
was brought by Gad t ami to her pupil Sacont ala The slender fibres 
of it, which we know here by the name of C has or Khasihar , are most agree- 
ably aromatic when tolerably fresh , and, among the innocent luxuries of 
this ckmare, we may assign the first rank to the cooimv and fiagttuxtt- 
which the large hurdles or screens in which they are interwoven, impart to 
the hottest air, by the means of water dashed through them, while die strong 
southern wind spreads the scent before it, and the quick evaporation contri- 
butes to cool the atmosphere Having never seen the fresh plant, I guessed, 
from the name in Vav Rheeoe and from the thm roets, that it was the 
Asustu Ac oa vs , but a drawing of Dy Roxburgh % has convinced me that 
I was mistaken 


69 S AMI 
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Syh Sactu-f'hald, Stva 

V ulq Sam Babul 

Lnk Famestan Mimosa 

Thoms double, white, black pointed, stipular Leaves twice feathered , 
first, in three or four pairs, then in pain from fourteen to sixteen. 
Spikes globular, with short peduncles , yellow perfuming the woods and 
roads with a rich aromatic odour A minute gland on the pcttok below 
tbe leaflets. Wood extremely bard, ufed by the Biahmens to kindle 
their sacred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it together, when it is of a 
proper age and sufficiently dried Gum semi-pellucid Legumes rather 
spindle-shaped, but irregular, curved, acutely pointed, or daggered, 
with twelve or fourteen seeds rather prominent, gummy within. Seeds 
roundish, compressed Tbc gum of tins valuable plant is more traa 
sparent than that of the Nilotic or Arabian species , which the Arabs 
call Umutlgbskn, or Mother of Serpents , and the Persians, by an easy 
corruption, MughiUn 

Sami a. a means a small Sami , but I cannot learn to what species that di- 
snumnve form is applied 

Lajja atr (properly LajjaUt ) signifies bashful, or sensitive, and appears to 
be the word engraved on a plate in the Malabar Garden, chough Van 
Rheedb pronounces it La urn There can be no doubt that it is the 
rwtnmtmg Mimosa, with senttitve leaves, root inclosed in & spungy cy- 
linder, and flowerets with only ten filaments. Linnjeus, by ft mere 
slip, has referred to this plant as his Dwarf JS&schyhomemk-, which 
we frequently meet with in India —See 9 H M tab ao The epithet 
Lajjalu is given by die Parvhtt to the Madcst Mimosa 

R3 a 70 CffAXORACA 
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70 Chandraca 
Syn CJumdrapuhpa 
V 1 lg Ch ht/ta Ckand, or Momlet 
Rhklde Sfouarma Amelpodi, 6 H M t 47 
Likk Serpent OyuiaXYLuM. 

Cal Perutntk* five-parted, amah, coloured, weft, permanent y fiumms 
egged, acuruh. 

Con JVfti& 00c Tide very long m proporfccc., jointed war die nuriafe, 
gibbons faun the eadcssd aothexsj: above them,. fttticr famd-focm. 
Border five-parted, Avtsutts inrerse egged, wrtfttfced 
Fist Qtm above,, nourukab. % 4 ? thread facta. &ynv «egukiiy 
beaded, **h a arculas pellucid be*, or nectary* attpemdjr rauL- 
PfiB £ err? mostly routed, often uogk, ietmdwb, smooth, tnawutij 

pointed, one-seeded 

Sxsj> on one side fUttuh, 01 «a*aft^ on the other, eanme. 
flowers fascicled. Bracts minute, egged, punted, cok n atd. TW* of the 
corol hgbt purple, bonier small, mdk-white. CaJj* first pale juk, 
then bright carmine. Pettob aarrom-wiD^edv i*»v» obfeng. oval, 
pointed, nerved, dark and glossy above, mostly threo-feld, sometimes 
paired, often faur-fcW peac the summit, wr^su wavy. Few shrubs 
in (he world m more dqgttnt dun. the Chandra especially when the 
vivid carmine «£ the frnanib is contrasted not only mth the Bulk white 
corol but with the tich green fanes, winch at die suae twzw wnbcUwh 
the fascicle the mature heroes we black, tad then* palpi light pwrpk 
The Bengal peasants assure ate, as the natives of Malabar had informed 
£. shape, that the roof of this plant seldom Hula to owe animals Int 
ten by snakes, or stung by scorpions* and, if it be the plant, supposed 
to assist the Nacula, or Vn krra Ichneumon, in his battles with 


serpents, 
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serpents, its rune synonyma have be$n strong together u the following 
distich 

ftacult, Surasa, Rama, Sugandhx, Gan&kan&cuU 
bands shta , Bhujangdcshi, CKhatrico, Suva id, nova 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneumon plant is J&ujm and its 
fourth Sanscrit appellation signifies well-scent id , a quality which an ich- 
neumon alone could apply to the 0 phioxyhtm , since it has a strong and 
rather foetid odour The fifth and sixth epithets, indeed, seem to imply 
that its scent is agreeable to the Nacuh , and the seventh (according to 
the comment on die Amanubsh) that it is offensive to snakes It is as- 
serted by *ome, that the JR dsan is no other than the Rough Indian Ac hi - 
ranthes , and by others, chat it is one of the Indian As isto lochias 
F rom respect to Linn-sus, I leave this genus in his mixed class but 
neither my eyes, nor for better eyes than mine, have been able to discover 
its male flowers , and it must be confessed, that all the descriptions of the 
Ophcxyhtm, by Rumphius Burma*, and the great botanist himself, 
abound with erroneous references, and unaccountable oversights 

71 Pippala 

Syh Bodki’divmir, Chala-dala, Ctmjards anat, Amvat'lha 

Vulc PippaL 

Link Roly Ficus but the three following are also thought holy Fruit 
small, round, axillary sessile, mostly twin Leaves hearted, scalloped, 
glossy, daggered, pedals very long, whence it is called chain Jala, o 
the tree with tremulous leaves 

72* UjMTMSARA 

St* Jautu-phab, 'lajrrjunga, Rtmadugdkacu 

\ Ho 
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V&htu Dumber 

Linn Racemed Ficus 

Fruit peduncled, top^shapc, naveWed racemcd 

Leaves egg qblong, pointed, some hearted, obscurely sawed, vetoed, rough 
above, netted beneath* Van Rhbbde has changed the Sanscrit name 
into Roembadne It is true, as he says, that minute ants are hatched lit 
the ripe fruit, * hence it » named Jontu-p kola a&d the Pandtts compare 
it to the Mundane Egg 

73 Placsha 
Stn Jati , Far cat / 

\ ate Pd cart, Pi cor 

Linn Indian Fic i s citron leaved but all four are Indian 
Fruit sessile, small, mostly twin, crowded, whitish. 

Lein a oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long slender petrols. 

74 V at v 

S y in NjaguxJha, Bahuyxt 

V vlg Ber ’ 

Linn Bengal Ficus, but all are found m this province, and none peculiar 
to it 

bruit roundish, blood red, savelled, mostly twin, sessile Calyx three leaved, 
imbricated 

Leaves some hearted, mostly egged, obtuse, broadish, most enure. Petiols 
thick, short, branches radicating 

The Sanscrit name is given also to r he very large Ficus Induct , with ra- 
dicating branches, and to some other varieties of that species Van 

Rheedb 
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Rheei>b has by mistake transferred the name Jwatfha to the Martha, 
which is never so called. 

75 Cahaca 

Syn Bhauna , Chkatrdca . 

Vplo f 

Linn Fundus Jgaack 

This and the Phallus sre the only fungi which I hare yet seen in India 
The ancient HmJu* held the lunguain such detestation, that Yam a, a legis- 
lator, supposed now to be the judge of departed spirits, declares « those 
“ who eat mushrooms, whether springing from the ground, or growing on 
“ a tree, fully equal in guilt to the slayers of Brdhnens, and the mast despi- 
cable of all deadly sinners * 


76 Tala 
Stn Trmarhjan 
Vo LG Tdl, Palmira* 

Linn Borassvs- 

This magnificent palm isjcrsdy entitled the king of ns order, which the 
Hindus call Trmcs Drum, or grass-trees Van Rhebde mentions the 
bhieish, gdatmous, pellucid substance of the young seeds , which, in the hoc 
season is coobng and rather agreeable to the taste, but the liquor extracted 
from the tree is the most seducing and pernicious of intoxicating vege- 
table juices When just drawn, it is as pleasant as Pouhon water, fresh 
from the spring, and almost equal to the best mild Champcngnt From 
this liquor, according to Bjkbede,. sugar is extracted, and it would be 

happy 
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Ji *fpf for these fronaces, if *t were always to so innocent a pur- 

pose. 

77 Narice'la 
Syn L&ngahn . 

Vulc Ndrgilf Narjd 
Likn AVf fcarmg Cocos 

Op a palm so well known to E anpta m, Imk mare coeds be tnwiuoned 
than the true Asiatic xaxoz» The water of the young ihnt « neither so copi- 
pus, nor so transparent And refreshing stt Bengal, as in die ade of HxnxoaH, 
where the natives, who use the unepe cuts to their ceokej, take extreme 
care of the trees. 

78 Glvaca 

bYK Ghvnfd, Vbga, Crarttwa, Capurs 
Vulg Sugy&ru 
Link A&bca Catechu 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm havang bees occasioned by a gross 
error, it must aecessaniy be cha ng ed, «hd Ctrvdca should be substituted in 
its place. The inspissated juice of the Miaou ChaJtra being vidguiy 
known by the name of Gafk, doc vulgar name has been changed fay £aro- 
feans wto Latedtsi and because it w chewed with don nbcc* of the UMga, 
or Areca*a&, a species of this palm has been distinguished by the same ri- 
diculous corruption 
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OF THE CUTTUB MINAR 


1 .‘I ■■ >i 

By ENSIGN JAMES t BtUNT op ekhjkeb*.. 

^HE b*ic of the Cutlub A&nar^u ■ polygon of twemy-feven sides, 
and nibs Upon it. in ft. ctrculapiform the diminution of the column 
is in a good proportion 1 do not mean to infer that the architect has 
followed any established rulej lor tiroes not Appear chat the ancients, in 
any country, were tied down to ruk^ for although we see extremely dif- 
ferent instances of the diminution m their works, in general the\ all 
look welL **•* 


Thi exterior part of the M nar hi ’fluted into twenty-seven senticircular 
and angular divisions, upon which- £# Written a good dcil of a very ancient 
Arabic character it is supposed to contain passages from the Koran there 
are four balconys in rhe height of the building the first is at the height of 
ninety feet, the second at 140 the tfcW at 180 and tl e fourth at 203 feet 
to the height of 180 feet the pillar a. built of an exceeding fine red Gra- 
nite, and the fluting there ends JThe balconys are supported upon large 
stone brackets |pd hfye imo# battlements erected upon them as a 
preventive fro^p people wig ma^dtosft tft go into them from falling and 
serve ltke^as^^oa purpose to rebuilding! fiom the height 

of 203 feet* excepting a few inconsiderable ornaments it rues with an even 
”***?&& W 0 ” »!>‘ch 
the date when the Mtmn was completed is audio be written It Was a matter 
Voi. IV S a Jjjf Pf 
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of much disappointment that I could not approach sufficiently near to 
the date to copy it for I found it was situated at such a height, as to put 
n rotaJh out of my power, and what adds to the difficulty is that there is 
not a bamboo or wood of any kind produced in that part of the country 
calculated to raise a scaffolding v ich 

An irregular spiral stair-case, leads from the bottom, to the summit of 
the Motor which is crowned with a majestic Cupola of red Granite there 
are many openings during the ascent for the admission of light and air 
at each balcony an opening to allow of people walking into them but I 
found the battlements in many parts entirely ruined, and those that were 
standing m such a decayed state, as to render it a nutter of some danger 
to venture out from the stair-casc 

The entire height of the Cull kb Minor is a+i feet and six inches X as- 
certained it by measuring a direct line from its base; and, as it may be 
a matter of some satisfaction to see that it is done with precision I annex 
the Trigonometrical calculation 

The Base AB being measured in a right line from the bottom of the 
AfW- now found to be 40+ feet and ttx C 
Inches twenty-four feet one inch, the se- 
mi-diameter of the Base of the Minor be- 
ing added to it, gave a line of 426 feet and 
seven inches from the centre of the Pillar 
At the extremity of the Bate A a Theodo- 
lite was placed, and previously being carefully adjusted, by putting the 
line'of colhmatwn in the Telescope parallel to the plane of the Hori- 
zon 
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Bon, the angle BAG was observed to be twenty-nine degrees, thirty- 
nine minutes t thence the height of the Cuttuh Mtnar t was found to be 
24s feer and nearly ait inches 

By Platte Yrt&nameity 

The Base A B giving 426 feet seven inches, say 4*6 5, the angle B A C 
is given ag° 39 , the angle B A C is a right one the sum of the angles in 
all triangles being equal to two nght angles, or iso degrees by deducting 
the sum of the two angles CAB and ABC, from the sum of three angles 
in the triangle A B C, the angle A C B will be found 
CABbsij 39 
ABC *■ 90 ■■ 

1 119 39-»6o at = Angle AC B 

Then as the angle A C B is to the side AB, so is the angle CA^w 
the side C B, or height of the Minor 

Eag&oMCB Log «M8 Ufi fCA» Log ofCB 

9»939<?s 6*943 9* 69434 24**5 

+ a, 6294a 

10 3*376 
-9 939°5 fccc 

s 3^471 «* 842 s 

The Cut t ah Minor is situated about nine miles bearing S i6 c W from 
the yumma Mtujtd, that was erected by the Emperor Shaw Jehan m tat 
present city of Delhi, and appears to have been designed for a M inant to 
a most stupendous mosque, which never was completed j a considerable 
part of the second and corresponding Minaret is to be seen, and many 
other parts of this intended immense building particularly of the aushes 

S 5 a *■ 1 be 
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The mosque seems to have been abandoned m this unfinished state, from 
causes at this time entirely unknown perhaps the original designer of the 
fab nek found human lifi. too short to see it accomplished during his exist- 
ence It may not appear a matter of mu r h surprize that the wealth of one 
man should be found inadequate to so arduous an undertaking howevei 
opulent and exalted in life his situation may have been The tomb of Cu t- 
rta Sh \\\ at whose expence the Miner is said to ha\e been built, is to 
be seen a few hundred yards to the w cstw ard of it the tomb is rather incon- 
siderable and of mean appearance when compared w ith the many more mag- 
nificent mausoleums that are to be met with m the extensive ruins of Delhi 

Cuttc b Sham came to the throne of Delhi in the Mussulman year 602, 
corresponding with the Christian aert 1305 and died in the Mussulman 
icar 607, or Christian sera ta 10, a reign of only five years and certainly 
a period not sufficient to erect so large a building as a mosque to cor- 
respond in magnitude and grandeur with the Minor and other parts of the 
structure that were began upon adjoining to it 

I t 11 1 n a it may with some degree of reason be inferred that a stop was. 
put to the building of the mosque at the decease of Cuttub Shaw and 
from which period we may date the Mtnar to have been completed con- 
formably with this inference it is ascertained that the Miner has flood at 
least 580 years Excepting the unavoidable and irresistible effects of 
lightning from the goodness of the materials and the excellent judgment 
w ith which they appear to have been put together, there is every reason 
to suppose it would have withstood the ravages of time, for succeeding ge- 
nerations to behold, with admiration and astonishment, for yet many ages 
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VOYAGE TO THE A\Dl\fAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 
B* LIEUTENANT R H COLEBROOKE 


DIAMOND ISLAND near Cape Negnus, 1789 
December 14th By the Suns Meridian Altitude taken -j Latitude 
on shore, - - J 15 0 49 35' 

By Captain K, yd - - - - 15 49 43 


Mean 15 49 38 

Carnicobar Island, 1790 On board the Atalanta Sloop of War, 
about one mile from the western shore 
Jemmy ad Sun s mer ale 57® 44 40 Lat 9 0 8 52' 

BEARINGS 

Northernmost point of the Land, \ 16 0 E 
Southernmost point of do S hi E 

Nearest shore - V 70 E 


DANISH POINT, at Nan cowry t Observations for the 7 it it tide 

taken near the Ft ag S*aff 


January 1 1 


20 


0, or Stars 

Doub 

Mer 

Alts 

Latitude N 

Capella, 

xo4 P 

3J' 

0 

80 

1 

5 1 

Canopus 

58 

48 

0 

8 

2 

17 

a Pcrsei 

97 

54 

JO 

8 

2 

3» 

O a lower limb 

12 d 

42 

0 

8 

2 

a? 

Capella 

104 

34 

3° 

8 

2 

3 6 

? Aungse 

106 

18 

10 

8 

ft 

49 

Capella * 

104 

34 

20 

8 

2 

35 

J3 Aurigae, 

106 

J 7 

3° 

8 

2 

2 9 


Mean of the v> hoJc 8 2 Atj) 8 
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Ie the first observation by Capella be rejected, the mean of the remain-, 
sng seven will be 8° a 3a' 

The observations were made with a fine Sextant by Trough ton, and 
Artificial Horizon The refractions applied in computing these, and all 
the following observations, were taken from Monsieur La Gbntil a Ta- 
ble published in bis “ Voyage dans Us Mers dc L Inde * The declina- 
tions of the Scars were taken from Table 7th of the requisite Tables, 
and partly from Dunns Catalogue 


Obs*&\ ati on* for Longitude , by the Eclipses of Jupiter s Satellites 


“■ 

Apparent T me 1 790 

Sat 1 

Weather \ 

1 

1 Imm 
or 

Emer 

Longitude in 
Time 

Longitude m 
Degrees 

D 

H ' w 



1 

H 

0 ' « 

Jan il 

xa 17 44 

1 

Clear 

Imm 

6 13 25 

93 »5 

20 

8 36 5 i 

1 

Do 


6 13 27 

93 21 45 

83 

ti S ‘8 

a 

Do 

Imm 

6 13 26 

93 21 30 


Mean Longitude of Danish Point East from Greenwich, 93 21 30 
rhe Telescope was a Refractor, magnifying from 80 to 90 times 


PI MB AUK ISLAND on hoard the Experiment Cutter The Souther* 
Extremity of the Island bearing East 

lebruary 10th OsMer Alt 67° 18 go' 

Do by Capt Ktd 67 18 o 

Mean 67 18 15 Latitude 8° 13' 1 

CARMCOBAR ISLAND 

February »5 Os Mer Alt 68° 5' 30' Latitude g° 5' 31" 

The Southernmost point of the Island bore E \ S 1 mile distant 
February OsMer Alt 68° a6' 15" 

Do by Capt Kvo 68 26 go 

Mean 68 26 aa Latitude 9® 6' *4 
jtouthernmost point of the Island bore W \ S mile distant 

CHATHAM 
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CHATHAM ISLAND m P Cc imalu * at the Great Andaman, 1790 

On«IRV\7IO\S (Oft latitude 


Date 


hames of Stars 


February 23 Canopus, 

24 *k 3 Autigfe 
[» Urfsc Majons 
a 6 y3 Aungse 

Cams Majons 
' Can Maj 
28 |(3 Auriga, 
Canopus 

March a 1 Cams Ma} 

8 Sirius 

9 t Argo Navis 
1 1 | Argo Navis, 

|p Urfac Majons, 


D Alts on Met 


Latitude 


S l 31 0 

11 41 0 

113 36 3 ° 1 

11 42 S 

7" 40 0 

u 41 49 

113 3$ 0 1 

n 41 50 

99 *3 0 

1 ii 4 * 23 

104 31 0 

1 ir 40 49 

113 36 20 

11 42 0 

51 31 10 

u 40 55 

99 »5 30 

IZ 41 8 

1*3 4 6 SO | 

11 40 £ 0 

63 14 40 l 

11 40 37 

77 48 30 , 

u 41 40 

88 25 30 1 

11 42 5 

Mean 

11 41 23,9 


OBSERVATIONS for Longitude, by the Eclipses of Jupiter s 

Sateli ites 


Apparent Tt me 

179O 

Sat 

fVcatber 

1mm 

or 

Emcr 

I-Ljwp tude in 
| Itme 

Longitude in 
Deg res 

D H ' 

February 04 * 13 31 56 5 
»*/ >4 *5 59 

2 

Clear 

n 

L» 

6 10 24,5 

Q 

92 36 J 3 

1 

Ditto 

HS 

6 10 3j 

92 38 45 

Mracb 7 11 10 41,5 

1 

Ditto, 

Ha 

6 >o 34 5 

92 3 B 37 5 

14 87 41,5 

a 

Ditto, 

Emer 

6 >0 33 5 

92 38 22,3 

14 >3 6 38 5 

1 

Ditto, 

Emcr 

6 10 195 

92 3-4 5 2 5 

16 7 35 34 

1 

Ditto, 

Emer 

6 10 10 

ga 3 2 3° 

1 

1 

1 




Mean 

1 

9 2 36 32 5 
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An excellent Chronometer by Arnold was used m observing the time, 
to correct which frequent observations of the sun and stars were taken 
The former by equal or corresponding altitudes, observed before and after 
noon to which the proper equations were applied and in the latter case 
by taking several altitudes of a star east, and one west, a few minutes 
before and after the observation these were calculated separately, and the 
mean of the results was applied to the correction of the watch The ap- 
parent time, as deduced from the sun or stars, agreed in general within a 
second or two 


m 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

MADE ON A 

SURREY THROUGH THE CARNATIC AND MYSORE COUNTRY 


BY LIEUTENANT R. H COLEBROOKE. 


OBSERVATIONS FOR LATITUDE 


Bearing and Ebe- 
tanceofthcncar 
eit place 


Due 


Names of Stars 


Mer Alts | Latitude de 
observed rived 
! 


Mean Latitude 


Feb a Capella 
Canopus 
3 (3 Auriga? 

(3 Cams Majoria, 
Sinus 

ig Capella 
i(3 Avmgse 
Sinus 
^urigae 
Cams Majoru 
Sinus 

1 8 Capella 
Canopus 
'(3 Auriga:, 

I Sinus 

40 Capella 
Sinus 

si (3 Aurigte 
Sinus 
3 Auriga. 

March aS Auriga 
i Smus 



Villout Choul y 
\\ by N 1 N i 
mile dm 


Chi core Forr Nfij 
W i [ n le di5f 

ManUtndr m Vil 
ld£C SI f 4! 
due 


Mot 1 ligwl 
\V 5 S 4 l J 


P lmn irr S bo 
S I m d 


Qo co r N 7 a 
U 1 iii o f d 
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Date 


Jsamea ot Start 


Mer Alu 
objeivod 


La u.d dc 
ri cd 


Mean Latitude 


Bearing and Dis- 
tance of the near 
cat place 


*79* 

May 7 * Ursc Masons 
13 * Urs« Majoris 
Do by Lieut 
, Buahby 
as,y Ursas Majons 
Ursce Majoris 


39 3 6 30 12 *7 59 
39 34 *5, ia 2 5 44 

39 34 *•*» a 5 4i J 
47 35 45. 12 26 14 
144 *5 4» *■ 26 *9 


£ Ursae Major is J4 5 12 Ojia 26 41 L 


30 n Ursas Majoris 
[fi Cent aim 


June i»|£ Ursae Majoris, 46 45 4511 46 

52 *4 30 12 45 
41 6 1012 45 

5 a 2 5 *5 12 46 
[4* 55 °** 46 

’$2 B7 1512 48 


m 

*9 


2 9 


July 21 


Ursa? Majoris 
Centaun 
L rs® Majoris 
Centaur 1 
Urs Maj 
Centaun 

Antares 

Dracoms 

Scorpn 

Dracoms 


5 2 

4* 


11 5012 32 47 
8 3°,* 2 3 2 39 


f 12 2 5 4 2 »5^ 
24 6 
43 


12 26 


Satanoor N b E 
a f d 

Arakeeree Fort S 
£ if d 


Kanambaddy W 
1 n d 


12 32 


f rondanoorVili N 
* N W 6f d 


25 Yn tares. 

Sept 29 3 Cygm, 
Cygm 
Crus, 

2 o'J Cygm, 

Oqt r la Cygni 

2I Fomalhaut, 
3I Fon aihaut 
6'« Grus 


Nov 26 


Dec 16 


2 

2 4 

I 

9 

7 

9 


Fomalhaut* 

Cassiopx 

|Do byCapt Kyd’47 35 
Cassioptie 43 5° 


iO s Lower Limb 
Cassxopese 
Endani, 

» Fenci 


41 53 201a 47 47 

51 6 oia 57 3» 

40 59 40** 57 *0 
40 27 3012 37 23 
5* 7 3°| ia 3 8 1 
51 29 oia 34 30 

js* 3 * 3013 8 41* 

B* 3 6 45 ‘3 8 47 
(38 32 30.13 8 87 

5 « 3 * 35 *8 8 46 
,58 3<> 45*»& 8 47 f J 
k6 8 35 3 8 59 
I46 8 30I13 9 4 
28 54 50*3 9 ** 

46 io diz 57 3&I 
(47 34 30b a 57 20 
ok* 57 5° 
o.i2 57 3 


>•12 45 2 9 
8 
5 8 

*°» 5 ^ 
4 2 


18 46 
12 47 


*a 57 


12 37 


8 5°i3< 


V* 2 57 39 < 


53 22 35 *3 
47 3 8 30 '3 
35 5* 30*3 
53 55 45*3 


i $ 

1 21 
o jg 
* 34 J 


^*3 * *5.5-4 


Yckat^ Village, N 

’’mnelly Village 
W 1 f d. 

Hooliurdraog N 
4 ft 4 m d 

"jap-msw 

60 B ltd 

AuchiityDioog S 
3» E 3J m d 

NcddurgumN JO 
W ii m d 


SingannikinapiUy 
VilLge 8 S £ 
if 4 


In the Area of Baa 
gilore Palace 


Sandicoupane Fort 
E if a 
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Nunes of Stars. 


Mer Alt* 
observed 


Latitude 

derived 


Mean Latitude. 


Ben ring end Jh*. 
taoceef ibenear 
eit place 


Aungse, 

. Cams Maj 
Sirius, 

AllTlgJE, 

: Cants Maj 
Sinus 
! Aung® 
l Aurig® 

Sirius 

Urs® Majons 
Urs Maj 
Cams Maj 
Cams Maj 

■ Urs® Majon 

i Urs Maj 
l Centaun, 


I? 




fr 


57 34 ' 


19 

57 

40 

12 

57 

*4 

(2 

57 

57 

12 

57 

9 

12 

67 

50 

12 

57 

‘ 9 . 

12 

*7 

S3 

2 

*7 

S' 

2 

17 

43 

1 

8$ 

8 

2 

87 

26 

a 

27 

58 

a 

s8 

3 

2 

28 

8 

2 

*7 

S 3 

2 

28 

3 

a 

» 7 

42 

2 

87 

45 

2 

28 

11 

2 

29 


2 

54 

30 ’ 


E earing from the 
f*!aer of *»b«cr ra- 
tion 3 a IV a$ 
miles distant — 
Lai of great Pa- 
goda denv il 
* a ° a S 34 


T npatore Fort S 
E i m d 

VeliDre Foct 












*8 of JVPITIR 8 


»de in 

Bearing and Du 
taocc of neurit 

CCI 

Place 


" 


l 

30 J 

Paltnanurc S 6 * 
E iid d 

O 

Oowcotta N 7 i 

t 

W Jim d 

i 

° 1 

Seringaptum great 
PagodaS $>£ 

1 

e m d 

7*5- 

f 

Yekatj Vil N a? 
E 4 f d # 

J 5 - 

Hoolior-dxoog N 
74 E. 4 in d 


Camp before Se 
ringipattm P* 
god* bearing S 
lW iim d 
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TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 

OF SOME 

PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA, 

DETERMINED FROM A8TR0N0MICAL OBSERVATIONS 


By Mi REUBEN - BURROW 


COIJMVKICATZD BY 111VT k a cot 



Roisapugly 

NEAR 

Calcutta 


Bygonbarry, 

Dcwangungc 
Tealcopee 
Shcaldoo Nullah, 
Bakkamarchor, 
Kazycottafc, 

Goalparra 

Doobarcy 

Dadnachorr 

Pookercah 

Sagow, 



5 k 53* 30 'Mr Burrow s Residence 







TAB LB OF LATITUDE S AND L0NC11UDH 
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At Cheduba and on the Arracan Coajl 


Pj.ACL» | 

• 

j L&titdd* 

1 1 

jLoMOITODX 1 

Spot of Observation and Remark* 

Tree Island 


* 7 ' 

30 ' 

! 16' 

1*1 


Cheduba Flag Staff 

18 

53 

8 

6 

*4 

»8: 


House Island 

18 

56 

42 

6 

14 

19 

Center Rock 

Makawoody 

18 

5 ° 

43 

6 

J 5 

11 

Fort of Cheduba 

J) 

19 

5 

46 

6 

*5 

11! 

Fort of Tumbiah 

Dumsil 

18 

57 

40 

> 6 

16 

7 

An Ifland in the Cantabida,or 





1 



Catabida River 

JyJtuna Island, 

18 

44 

40 

1 6 

if 

431 

North end of the Island 

Chagoo Rock, 

18 

48 

5 » 

L — 


1-1 ^ | 

Near the mouth of the Catabi- 


1 






da River 

Kyaummo, 

18 

54 

36 

6 

»6 

Oi 

\ Town m the Catabida Bar- 








hour 

Cedar's Point, 

1»8 

5 * 

5 * 

6 

is 

21] 

1 A remarkable point lnChedulba 


On the Ganges, fifr 


Nuddea I 23 * 

Sacket lort 33 

*5 

40 

49' 

0 

5 h 

53 

3 2 ' 

Junction of the Hoogly and 
Cassimbazar Rivera. 

Gour 

24 

53 

0 

5 

D 2 

13 The ancient round Tower 

Rajemahl 

25 

3 

15 

! 5 

50 

5* 

The Marble Palace 

Colgong, 

Mongheer* 1 

*5 

95 

16 

21 

6- 

57 ! 

5 

5 

48 

45 

39 

57 

Mr Cleveland s Bungaloe. 
Rocky pout of the Fort 
Chehelfctoon or Alavbrdj s 
Palace near the Fort 

Patna 

25 

36 

3 

5 

41 

a 

Bankipaor, 

25 

37 

38 

5 

40 

40 

Granary 

Biuar 

Mouth of the CaJ 

a 5 

34 

27 i 

. s 

35 

59 i 

Fort Flag Staff 

ramnassa River, 1 
Mouth of the 

25 

30 

20 

1 

5 

35 

31 


Goomty 

Oojcar 

*5 

*5 

3‘ 

35 

*5 

21 

5 

3* 

36 


Benares, 

*5 

18 

36 

5 

3 1 

59, 

The Hindoo Obfervatoiy 

Chunar Fort, 

*5 

7 

40 

5 

8 1 

38^ 

Flag Staff 

Chunar Camp, 

25 

6 

•jo 

5 

3 1 

I ‘ 

Captain Bough s Bungalow 

Tonsc River 

*5 

16 

16 

5 

28 

c 

Conflux with the C anges 

Allahabad, 

*5 

a 5 

5 6 

5 

37 

24 

S £ Corner of the iort at 
Preyag 

Close to the Nulla, highest part 
the Town 

Correahcottah 

*5 

33 

■1 

5 

26 

38 
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Place*. 

Latitude ^ 

| Longitude 

Spot of Observation tad Reawriu 

Surajepoor 

26 

10 

■ 

24 

5 

21' 

58 ' 

River side near the middle of 








the Town 

Jaujcsmow 

26 

96 

*5 

i 5 

21 

15 

Seebsmot on the Hill. 

Caunpour 

26 

30 

3 

5 

20 

54 

Magazine Gaut 

Joognagpoor 

a6 

44 


5 

20 

*5 

At the Gaut 

Nanamow 

26 

SJ 

0 

5 

20 

0 

At the old Stone Gaut. 

Mindi Gaut 

»7 

0 

33 

5 

*9 

8® 


Canouge, 

»7 

3 

3 ° 

5 

»9 

12 

'The Fort 

Cussumkhore, 

27 

8 

56 

5 

*9 

$ Seebamot on the Hill 

Keisspore 

*7 

13 

2 5 

' — 




S urtgr u m pore . 

27 

*4 

2» 

5 

18 

8 The Caur 

Futtyghur, 

27 

2 3 

II 

5 

18 

cThe Fort 

JiUalabad, 

*7 

43 

5 6 

5 

18 

56 The Fort 

Benmutana, 

27 

5 2 

22 

5 

18 

ao 

The Well 

Khecrpoor, 

27 

58 

22 

5 

18 

16 

Near the Old Fort 

Cuttcrah 

27 

i 

47 

5 

18 

is 

The Brick Fort 

Jcssooah 

28 

8 

17 

5 

*7 

$ B \ 

Well 

Fereedpouf, 

28 

12 

54 

5 

*7 

4 * 

The Fort 

Bareilly 

28 

S3 

5 

5 

*7 

5 ; 

The Fort 

Lumberah, 

28 

B 7 

39 



— 


Hafiz gunge 

28 

29 

40 

5 

>7 

63 

The Serai 

Nabobgunge 

28 

3 * 

a 9 

5 

18 

11 


Lillowry, 

28 

3 ** 

a* 

— 




Pillibeat 

28 

37 

42 

5 

18 

46 

The Eedgaw 

Do Hafiz Musjid 1 

28 

38 

20 

5 

18 

47 

In the center of Pillibeat 

Gowncerah, 

28 

37 

35 





Barrotver, 

28 

36 

53 

5 

*7 

55 

N E end of the Town on the 








Banks of the Bhagul 

Shair Ghur 

28 

3 » 

SO, 5 

*7 

1. 

tort 

Bourkah, j 

28 

43 

2 3l S 

16 

26! 


Rampour 

28 

48 

5 ° 

5 

*5 

34 

\ W Gace of the City 

Moradabad 

28 

5° 

24 

5 

14 

44. 

Center of Rustum Khan s Pa- 








lace 

Mahmudpore, 

28 

42 

1 

5 

14 

1 2 


Sumbul 

28 

35 


5 

*3 

4 9 

The ancient Fort Gate of Kol- 








| lankee Ootar 

Boojepoor 

28 

56 

39 

5 

14 

55 

Seebs Temple in the Tope 

Bhyrah, 

29 

2 

u 

5 

15 

(y 

I 

Coasipore 

29 

12 

44 

5 

1 S 

fl 4 . 

If ott 

Hazarcutagor, 

19 

12 

5 

5 

14 

53 

Fort 

Rair, 

29 

2£ 

13 

5 

14 

33 

The Hindoo Mott through the 
Town 

Afeul Ghur, 

2 9 

23 

45 

5 

*4 

14 

Palace m the Fort 
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NOTE BY MR BURROW 

Asa more particular account will be given hereafter of the manner in 
which these Latitudes and Longitudes were deduced it will be sufficient 
here to mention that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars from whence the 
Latitudes were derived sometimes amounted to twenty or thirty \orth 
and South and very seldom w ere less than five or six and those mostly 
on both sides the Meridian so that, upon the whole I believe very few 
of the foregoing Latitudes can be more than five seconds w rong perhaps 
not many of them so much as the single observations with the Sextant 
seldom differed from one another more than fifrten or twenty seconds, 
and very often not half the number As to the Longitudes it is possible 
there may in some cases be an error of two or three miles but I can 
scarce believe there is any great probability of it, as the observations 
were made, as well as calculated, in a different and more exact manner 
than is generally used at present 


V u 


Vot IV 


ON 
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XXII 

ON SOME 

t EXTRAORDINARY TACTS, CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 

OF THE 

HINDUS. 

BY THE PRESIDENT 


JN the preliminary discourse addressed to the Society by our late Pre- 
sident Man and Nature were proposed as the comprehensive objects 
of our Researches and although I by no means think that advantage 
should be taken of this extensive proposition to record every trivial pe- 
culiarity of practice, habit, or thinking, which characterizes the natives 
of India many singularities will be found amongst them which are equally 
calculated to gratify curiosit, and to attract the notice of the philosopher 
and politician 

Or all studies, that of the human mind is of the greatest importance 
and whether we trace it in its perfection 01 debasement, wc learn to avoid 
error, or obtain models for improvement and examples for i nutation 
In pursuing customs and habits to the principle* from which they are 
derived, we ascertain by the sure rule of experience the tffxts of natural 
or moral causes upon the human mind 

Th e characters of the natives of India notwithstanding all that has 
been published in Europe are by no means well understood there and a 
careful and accurate investigation of them with a due discrimination of 
habits and usages as local or general would afford a subject for a c irrous, 
useful, and entertaining dissertation 

U u a 


It 
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It is nor my intention to undertike it I nu h r profess to have ability, 
noi have 1 leisure for the task and the preceding ic marks are offered to 
the Society for the purpose only ot introducing the recital of some extra* 
ordinal - ) facts customs and pract ccs of this country whicn have occur- 
red to m> observation in the course of public duty If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office it may be deemed a sufficient compen- 
sation that it is extracted from official documents, and judicial records, 
and hence has a claim to authenticity 

The mviolabiht) of a Brahmen is a fixed principle of the Hindus and 
to depme him of life either by direct \10Icnce or by causing his death 
m any mode is a crime which admits of no expiation To this principle 
may be traced the practice called DUrna t which was formerly familiar at 
B ioi s and may be translated Captiov or Arri st It is used by the 
B> l mens n that city to gain a point which cannot be accomplished by 
any other means and the process is as follows 

T ii e Hi ihirru who adopts this expedient for the purpose mentioned, pro- 
ceeds to the door or house of the person against whom it is directed or 
wherever he may most conveniently intercept him he there seta down m 
Dhr n j w ith poison or a poignard or some other instrument of suicide 
in his hand and threatening to use it if his adversary should attempt to 
molest or pass him, he thus completely arrests him In this situation the 
Btabmcn fasts and by the rigor of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, 
the unfortunate object of his arrest ought also to fast and thus they both 
remain until the institutor of the Dbema obtains satisfaction In this as 
he seldom makes the attempt without resolution to persevere, he rarely 
fails j for if the party thus arrested were to suffer the Brahmen sitting in 

Dbema 
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Dbeiaa to perish by hunger the sin would forc\cr lie upon his head This 
practice has been less frequent ot late jears since the institution of the 
Court of Justice at Benares in 1/83 but the interference of that Court, 
and even that of the Resident there, has occasionally proved insufficient to 
check it as it has been deemed in general most prudent to avoid for this 
purpose the use of coercion from an apprehension that the first appear- 
ance of it might drive the sitter in Dbcrna to suicide The discredit of 
the act would not only fall upon the officers of Justice but upon the 
Government itself 

The practice of sitting in Dberna is not confined to male Brahmens only 
The following instance, which happened at Benares in the year 1789 will 
at once prove and exemplify it 

Beenoo Bum, the widow of a man of the Brahmtnieal tribe had a liti- 
gation with her brother-in-law Balms hen, which was tried by arbitra- 
tion and the trial and sentence were revised by the court of Justice at 
Benares, and again in Appeal 

The suit of Been 00 involved a claim of property and a consideration 
of cast which her antagonist declared she had forfeited The decision 
was favourable to her but not to the extent of her wishes and sbe resolv- 
ed therefore to procure by the expedient of the Dbcrna as above explain- 
ed, what neither the award of arbitration nor the judicial decision had 
granted 

In conformity to this resolution, Beenoo sat down in Dberna on Bal- 
kish en and he, after a perseverance of several days apprehensive of her 
death, repaired with her ro a Hindu temple in Benares where they both 

continued 
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continued to fast some time longer Thirteen days had elapsed from the 
commencement of Balkishen s arrest, when he yielded the contest, by 
entering into a conditional agreement with Be shoo, that if she could esta- 
blish the validity of her cast, and in proof thereof prevail on some credi- 
table members of her own tribe to partake with her of an entertainment 
of her providing he would not only defray the expence of it, but would 
also discharge her debts* The conditions were accepted by Beemoo, who 
fulfilled her part of the obligation and her antagonist without hesitation*, 
defrayed the charges of the entertainment but the non-performance of 
his engagement to discharge her debts, induced Beenoo Bhai to institute 
a suit against him and the practice of the Dbema, with the proofs of it*, 
were thus brought forward to official notice 

It is not unworthy of remark that some of the Pandits , on being con- 
sulted, admitted the \ahdity of an obligation extorted by Dbema, provided 
the object were to obtain a just cause, or right wickedly withheld by the 
other party but not otherw ife Others again rcje&ed the validity of an en- 
gagement so extorted unlc s t should be subsequently confirmed by the 
w ritcr, either in whole or in part, after the removal of the coercion upon him 

Or the practice t hich I ha\e related, no instance exactly similar has oc- 
curred to my knowledge m Bengal or Behar although Bribmens, even in 
Calcutta have been known to obtain charity or subsistence from Hindus, 
by posting themselves before the doors of their houses, under a declaration 
to remain there until their solicitations were granted The moderation of 
the demand generally induces a compliance with it which would be with- 
held if the requisition were excessive But I hare been credibly informed 
that instances of this custom occasionally occur in some parts of the Vt- 
zier*s dominions, and that Brahmens have been successfully employed there 

to 
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10 recover Claims, by calling upon the debtor o pay them, «uh a notifica- 
tion that they would fast until the discharge of the debt The debtor, 
if he possesses property or credit, ne>er fails to satisfy the demand agamft 
1)201 

Another practice, of a very singular and cruel nature, is called Erect- 
ing a Koor This term is explained to mean a circular pile of wood which 
is prepared ready for conflagration Lpon this, sometimes a cow, and 
sometimes an old woman is placed by the constructors of the pile and 
the whole is confumed together The object of this practice is to intimi- 
date the officers of Government, or others, from importunate demands, as 
the effect of the sacrifice is fupposed to invoUe in great sin the person 
whose conduct forces the constructor of the koor to this expedient 

Ah instance of this practice occurred m a district of the province of Be- 
nares in the year 1788 Three Brahmens had erected a Koor upon which an 
old woman had suffered herself to be placed the objeft of temporary in- 
timidation was fully attained by it, and the timely interposition of au- 
thority prevented the completion of the sacrifice It cannot be uninterest- 
ing to know the cause which urged the three Bnbmens to this desperate and 
Cruel resource. Their own explanation is summarily tl is That they held 
lands in partnership with others, but that the public assessment was une- 
qually imposed upon them) as their partners paid less, whilst they were 
charged with more than their due proportion they therefore refu sed to dis- 
charge any part of the revenues whatever, and erected a Koor to intimidate 
the government s officers from making any demands upon them *1 htir 
sole object, as they explicitly declared was to obtain an equal distribution 
of the public assessment between themselves and their partners 


A WOM IN 
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A woman nearly blind from age, had in this instance been placed upon 
the hoo> she was summoned to appear before the Enghfli superintendent 
of the province, but absolutely refused to attend him; declaring that she 
would throw herself into the first u ell rather than submit The summons 
was not enforced 

This is the only instance of setting up a Loot which had occurred for 
many years previous to 1788 although the practice is said to have been 
frequent formerly No information has reached me of she repetition of 
this practice in Benares , or of the existence of it m any other part of the 
Company s pofleflions nor is it pretended that it was ever general through* 
out Benares * but is expressly asserted to have been limited to a very small 
portion of that extensive province 

This last mentioned fact is very opposite to that humanity sod mildness 
of disposition by which the author of the historical disquisition, regarding 
ancient and modern India affirms the inhabitants of this country to have 
been distinguished in every age As a general position, liable to particu- 
lar exceptions, I am not authorized to dispute it but it mutt at the same 
time be admitted, that individuals in India are often irritated by petty 
provocations to the commission of acts which no provocation can justify r 
and without reference to the conduct of professed depredators, examples 
may be produced of enormities scarcely credible the mult of vindictive 
pride, and ungoverned violence of temper 

In support of these assertions, 2 shall quote three remarkable instances, 
attested by unquestionable evidence In 1791 Soon isn xxa Mia a, a Br£b~ 
men, the farmer of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land, in the 

province 
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province of Benares , was summoned to appear before a native officer, the 
deputy collector of the district where he resided He positively refused to 
obey the fummons, which was repeated without effect and after 9ome time 
several people were deputed to. enforce the process, by compelling his at- 
tendance On their approaching his house he cut off the head of hts de- 
ceased son s widow, and threw it out His first intention was to destroy his> 
own wife but it Was proved in evidence that, upon his indication of it„ 
his son s widow requested him to decapitate her which he instantly did 

Ik this case, the process against Soodishter was regular, his disobedi- 
ence contemptuous his situation in life entitled him to no particular ex- 
emption, he had nothing to apprehend fiom obeying the requisition and 
he was certain of redress if injury or injustice were practised upon him 

Another Brahmen named Bajoo Pwndib, in 1793, was convicted 
of the murder of his daughter His own account of the transaction will 
best explain it, and his motives I give it in abstract That about twelve 
years before the period of the murder he, Baloo and another man were 
joint tenants and cultivators of a spot of ground when his partner Baloo 
relinquished bis share In 1793 this partner again brought forward a 
claim to a share in the ground the claim was referred to arbitration and 
a decision was pronounced in favour of B a l o o He consequently repair- 
ed to the land, and was ploughing it, when he waB interrupted by his op*. 
ponent The words of Ba loo are as follow s “ I became angry and 
" enraged at his forbidding me and bringing my own little daughter Ap- 
K mu ny a, who was only a year and a half old to the said field I killed 
** her with my sword This transaction also happened in the province 
of Benares 

Vol IV X x 
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The last instance is an act of matricide pcrpetiatcdby Beech or and 
Ad her, tw o Brahmen* and zemindars* or proprietors of landed estates, 
the extent of -which did not exceed eight acres The village m which 
they resided was the property of manj other zemindars A dispute, 
which originated in a competition for the general fupermtendence of the 
revenues of the village, had long subsisted between the two brothers, 
and a perfon named Go wry and the officer of Government* who had 
conferred this charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a revocation 
of it by the threats of the mother of Beech uk and Adher to swallow 
poison, as well as to the transfer of the management to the two Brbb- 
mein By the same means of intimidation he was deterred from inves- 
tigating the complaints of Go wry, which had been referred lo his en- 
quiry by superior authority 

But the immediate cause which instigated the Brahmens to murder their 
mother, was an act of violence, said to have been committed by the emis- 
saries of Go wry, with or without his authority, and employed by hun for 
a different purpose in entering their house, during their absence at 
night and carrying off forty rupees the property of Bsechu k and As- 
her, from the apartments of their women 

Beech uk first returned to his house, where his mother, his wife, and 
his sister-in-law* related what had happened He immediately conducted 
his mother to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the grey of the 
morning by his brother Adhlr, they called out aloud to the people of the 
village, that although they would overtook the assault as an act which 
Could not be remedied the forty rupees must be returned To this excla- 
mation no answer was received , nor u there any certainty that it was even 

heard 
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heard by any person and Beiciiuk without further hesitation drew his 
sc y me tar, and at one stroke severed his mother s head from her body with 
the professed view, as entertained ancl avowed both by parent and son, that 
the mother s spirit, excited by the beating of a Large drum during forty days, 
might for ever haunt torment, and pursue to death Gows y and the other* 
concerned with him The last words which the mother pronounced were, 
that she would blast the said Go way and those connected with him 

The violence asserted to have been committed by the emissaries of Gow- 
*y, in forcibly entering the female apartments of Bsechux and Adhsr, 
might be deemed an indignity of high provocation but they appear to 
have considered this outrage as of less importance than the loss of their 
money, which might and would have been recovered with due satisfaction, 
by application to the Court of Justice in Bennies The act which they per- 
petrated had no other sanction than what was derived from the local pre- 
judices of the place where they resided it was a crime against their reli- 
gion and the two brothers themsehes quoted an instance of a Brahmen , 
who six or seven years before had lost his cast and all intercourse with the 
other Brahmens , for an act of the same natui c But in truth Bekcuuk and 
Asher, although Brahmens had no knowledge or education suitable to the 
high distinction of their cast, of which they preserved the pride only 
being as grossly ignorant and prejudiced as the meanest peasants in any 
part of the worLd They seemed surprized when they heard the doom of 
forfeiture of cast pronounced against them by a learned Pandit , and open- 
ly avowed that, so far from conceiving they had committed a barbarous 
crime, both they and their mother considered their aft as a vindication of 
tfettf honour, sot liable to any religious penalty 
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Thr Society will observe, with tome surpnae that the perpetrators of 
the several acts which I have related, were Brahmen These facts took 
place within three districts only of the province of Benares named Kuntel, 
BudSmec, and Kereat Sekur I mention these particulars that I may not 
lead any person into a common error of deducing general concluiions from 
partial circumstances In Bengal and Bebar where the passions of jea- 
lousy prsde and revenge, sometimes produce very fetal consequences, I 
recollect no instance where the efforts of their violence have been transfer- 
red from the objects which excited it to others that were innocent, as in 
the preceding cases 

Tn at the practice of Infanticide fhould ever be so general as to become 
a custom with any sect or race of people requires the most unexceptiona- 
ble evidence to gain belief and I am sorry to say that the general practice, 
as far as regards female infants, is full} substantiated with respect to a par- 
ticular tribe on the frontiers of Juanpare a district of the province of Bc~ 
ttares adjoining to the country of Oude A race of Hindus called Rajekoo- 
mrs relidc here and it was discovered m 1789 only, that the custom of 
putting to death their female offspring, by causing the mothers to starve 
them had long subsisted, and did actually then very generally prevail 
amongst them The resident at Benares in a circuit which he nude through 
the country where the Rajekoomars dwell, had an opportunity of authenti- 
cating the existence of the custom from their own confessions he conver- 
sed with several all unequivocally admitted it, but all did not fully ac- 
knowledge its atrocity and the only reason which they assigned for the 
inhuman practice was the great expence of procuring suitable matches for 
their daughters, if they allowed them to grow up. It is some satisfaction 
to add, that the custom, though general, was not universal, as natural afl 
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fcction, or some other motive had induced the fathers of some Rajeekmnm 
families to bnng up one* or more, of their female issue but the instances 
"where more than one daughter had been spared, were very rare One vil- 
lage only furnished a complete exception to the genet at Custom and the 
Rajehmor informant, who noticed it, supposed that the inhabitants had 
sworn, or solemnly pledged themselves to each other, to bring up their 
females In proof of his assertion in favour of the village in question, 
he added, that several old maids of the Rajeckoomar tribe then actually ex- 
isted there and that their celibacy proceeded from the difficulty of pro- 
curing husbands for them, m consequence of the great expencca atattend- 
mg the marriages of this class of people 

I* will naturally occur to the Society to ask, by what mode a race of men 
could be continued under the existence of the hornd custom which I have 
described To this my documents enable me to reply partly from the ex- 
ceptions to the general custom, which were occasionally admitted by the 
more wealthy Rajekoomars more particularly those who happened to have 
fto male issue but chiefly by intermarriages with other Rajejwt families, 
to which the Rajeccmars were compelled by necessity 

A prohibition enforced by the denunciation of the severest temporal 
penalties, would have little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed in 
opposition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection and the sanc- 
tion of that religion which the Rttjekomars professed was appealed to, in aid 
of the ordinances of civil authority Upon this principle an engagement, 
binding themselves to desist in future from the barbarous practice of caus- 
ing the death of their female children, was prepared, and circulated amongst 
the Rajekoomars for their signatures and as it was also discovered that the 
same custom prevailed, though ui a less degree, amongst a smaller tribe of 

people 
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people also Within the province of Benares, called Rajebustses, measures 
were adopted at the same time, to make them sensible of its iniquity 
and to procure from them a subscription similar to that exacted from the 
Rajeka&mars 

The following is a copy of the engagement which the latter sub- 
scribed 

” Whereas it hath become known to the Government of the Honour- 
“ able English East India Company that we of the tnbe of Rajekocmen do 
“ not suffer our female children to live and whereas this is a great crime, 
" as mentioned in the Brebna Bywant Pooran, where it is said that killing 
" even a Fetus is as criminal as killing a Brahmen and that for killing a 
n female or woman the punishment is to suffer in the nerk, or hell, 
" called Kat Sbo tul for as many years as there are hairs on that female s 
n bod> and that afterwards that person shall be born again, and aucces- 
” aivdy become a leper, and be afflicted with the Jukbtma and whereas 
“ the British Government in India, whose subjects wc are, have an utter 
" detestation of such murderous practices and we do ouraelves acknow- 
‘ ledge that although customary among us, they are highly sinful, we 
" do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer such detestable acts 
1 and any among us (which God forbid) who shall be hereafter guilty 

thereof, or shall not bring up and get our daughters married to the best 
“ of our abilities, among those of our cast, shall be expelled from our 
* tribe and shall neither eat nor keep society with us, besides suffering 
" hereafter the punishments denounced in the above Pwran and Shatter v 
"We have therefore entered into this agreement. 

“ Dated the 17 tb December, 1789 * 
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A record of the various superstitious ceremonies which prevail 
throughout Hindustan would form a large and curious volume but as all 
the preceding instances which I have related, are taken from transactions 
in BunareSf I cannot refrain from mentioning the superstitious notions of 
the people of that province regarding the sugar-cane which proves aa 
ignorance that may be admitted in palliation of grosser errors The nar- 
rative u a mere extract from an official record, with an omission of some 
words, and some trifling verbal alterations 

As it is usual with the ryots or husbandmen, to reserve a certain portion 
of the canes of the preceding year to serve as plants for their new culm a- 
tion, it very frequently happens that inconsiderable portions of the old 
cane remain unappropriated U henever this happens, the proprietor re- 
pairs to the spot on the 85th of Jeyte, or about the nth of June and ha- 
ving sacrificed to Naosile or the tutelary deity of the canc, he imme- 
diately sets fire to the whole, and 13 exceedingly careful to have this opera- 
tion executed in as complete and efficacious a manner as possible 

This act is performed from an apprehension, that if the old canes were 
allowed to remain in the ground beyond the 25th of Jeytf, they would m 
all probability produce flowers and seeds ; and the app *arance of these flow- 
ers they consider as one of the greatest misfortunes that can befal them 

They unanimously assert, that if the proprietor of a plantation ever 
happens to view even a single cane therein in flower after the 2 5th ofjeytr 
the greatest calamities will befal himself, his parents, his children and las 
property in short* that death will sweep away most of the members, or 
indeed the whole of his family, within a short period after this unfortunate 

spectacle 
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spectacle If the proprietor s servant happens to sec the flower, and im- 
mediately pulls u from the stalk, buries it in the earth, and never reveals 
the circumstance to his master; in this case they believe that it wilt not 
be productive of any evil consequence But should the matter reach the- 
propnecor a knowledge the calamities before stated must, according to 
the prevailing ideas, infallibly happen 

!h support of this belief, many of the most aged zemindars and ryots 
in the province of Benares recited several instances of the above nature 
which they affirmed to have actually happened during their own time and 
moreover that they had been personal witnesses to the evils and misfor- 
tunes which befel the unhappy victims of the description alluded to 

hex we reflect how generally credit was given to the power of witch- 
craft long after the revival of letters in Europe and that names of great 
repute for learning and abilities are found amongst its defenders, we shall 
not be surprized that charms and amulets are worn in this country by men 
of superior rank and education; that astrologers are consulted to name the 
fortunate hour for commencing a journey or expedition and that the fas- 
cinating influence of an evil eye upon the human constitution, as well as the 
power of witchcraft is admitted by the vulgar in general Fortunately, 
however, the practice is not supposed to bear any proportion to the belief 
of the power although two recent instances occur to my recollection, of 
individuals having been sacrificed to this popular delusion or at least the 
imputation of witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them of life. 

But the judicial records contain a case of great enormity, in which five 
women were put to death for the fupposed practice of sorcery I shall sub- 
mit 
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Hut the Circumstances of this transaction, with some detail, before the 
Society premising that it happened in a district of Rmgur> the least civi- 
lized part of the Company s possessions, amongst a wild and unlettered 
tribe denominated Stmtaar \ who have reduced the detection and trial of 
perfons suspected of witchcraft to a system 

Three men of the cast of Somtaar, were m the year 179a indicted for 
the murder of five women the prisoners without hesitation confessed the 
Crime with which they were charged and pleaded in their defence that 
with their tribes it was the immemorial custom and practice to try perfons 
•notorious for witchcraft That for this purpose an assembly was convened 
of those of die same tribe from far and near, and if after due investiga- 
tion the charge was proved, the sorcerers were put to death, and no com- 
plaint was ever preferred on this account to the ruling power That the 
women who were killed had undergone the prescribed form of trial, were 
duly convicted of caufing the death of the son of one of the prisoners by 
witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prisoners, in conformity to 
the sentence of the assembly 

The prosecutors who, agreeably to the forms of the Mabomncdan law 
were the relations of the deceased women, declared they had no charge to 
prefer against the prisoners, being satisfied that their relations had really 
practised sorcery 

* 

The custom pleaded by the prisoners was fully substantiated by the tes- 
timony of a great number of witnesses, who recited specific facts in sup- 
port of it, without any denial or disagreement and from the collective 
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evidence exhibited in the course of the enquiry, the following curious and 
extraordinary circumstances appeared — 

That the successive demise of three or four young people in a village, 
led to a suspicion of sorcery as the cause of it and the inhabitants taking 
alarm were upon the watch to detect the witches They were generally 
discovered dancing naked at midnight by the hght of a lamp, with a 
broom ned round their waists, cither near the house of a sick perfon, or 
•b tile outside of the village 

To ascertain with a greater degree of certainty the persons guilty of 
practising witchcraft, the three following modes are adopted. 

First Branches of the Saul tree, marked with the names of all the females 
in the village, whether married or uiunlrned, who have attained the age of 
twelve yean, are planted in the water m the morning, for the space of four 
hours and a half and the withering of any of these branches is proof of 
witchcraft against the person whose name is annexed to it 

Scanty Small portions of nec enveloped in cloths, marked ss above, 
are placed m a nest of jvhirc anti the consumption of the nee in any of 
the bags, establishes sorcery against the woman whose name it bears. 

Thirdly Lamps are lighted at night i wfter u placed in cups made of 
leaves, and mustard-seed and oil is poured, drop by drop into the water, 
whilst the name of each woman in the village » pronounced; the appear- 
ance of the shadow of any woman on the water, during this ceremony, 
proves her a witch. 


Such 
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Sues are the general rules for ascertaining those who practise witch- 
craft In the instance which I have quoted the witnesses swore, and pro- 
bably bebeved, that all the proofs against the unfortunate women had bent 
duly verified they assert in evidence, that the branches marked with the 
names of the five women accused were Withered that the nee in the bags 
having their specific names was devoured by the white ants, whilst that 
an the other bags remained untouched; that their shadows appeared on 
the water, on the oil being poured upon it whilst their names were pro* 
nounced and farther, that they were seen dancing at midnight in the 
situation above described 

It is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of proof could have been 
made plausible to the grossest ignorance if experience did not shew that 
prepossession will supercede the evidence of the senses 

The following custom would be too trivial for notice, if u were not 
strongly descriptive of the simplicity and ignorance which mark the cha- 
racterof the generality of the inhabitants of Ram ir 

From habitual neglect in ascertaining the quantities of land held in 
lease, and in defining with accuracy their respective tenures, frequent dis- 
putes arise between the inhabitants of different village* regarding their 
boundaries to determine them, a reference is usually made to one or more 
of the oldest inhabitants of the adjacent villages and if these should not 
agree in their decision, other men are selected from the inhabitants of the 
villages claiming the disputed ground j and the anal proceeds as folUf/K 
Holes are dug in the contested spot, and into these holes each of the 
chosen men puts a leg, and the earth 11 then thrown in upon it; and in this 

Y y a situation 
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situation they remain until one either expresses a wish to be released, or 
complains of being bitten or stung by some insect This decides the 
cpntest, and -the property of the ground is adjudged to belong to that 
village the inhabitant of which goes through the trial with the most forti- 
tude, and escapes unhurt by in$ect9 

Is the preceding detail has no relation to science it is at lea9t desenp* 
me of manners and in availing myself of the opportunities afforded by 
official occupations (which is all indeed that these occupations admit) to 
contribute my portion to the researches of the Society, my example will, I 
hope, be imitated by those who with the same, or greater opportunities* 
possess more knowledge, ability, and leisure 


\ o r e. 

Ha vi vc lately received some further documents on the subje<5t of the 
Dhurna t which I did not possess when the preceding paper was read to the 
Society, 1 have extracted from them what appears to me requisite to elu- 
cidate this extraordinary practice From these documents it appears that 
several cases of Dburna had been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Julhce at Benares and as a penalty had been annexed to the performance 
of this mode of importunity it became necessary to define with precision 
the rules constituting Dbuma according to the Sbaster and Usage 

For this purpose a question was proposed to several Pandits > inhabi- 
tant* of the province and city of Benares and the answer subscribed by 
twenty-three Pandits is as follows 
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** Amy one who fits Dburna on another s door, or in his house for the 
realization of a debt, or for other purpose, m which the part) sitting takes 
with him some weapon or poison and sits down nor does he eat himself 
nor allow the party against whom lie is sitting or his family, to eat* nor 
does he allow any person ingress into that person a house nor egress from 
it, and addressing himself m terms of the strongest oaths to the people 
of the house he says, ' If any of those of your house shall cat victuals, 
** or go into your house or go out of it I shall either wound myself with 
“ this weapon or swallow this poison ard it does sometimes happen 
that both these events take place and that he who sics in Dhiitrn is not to 
remove from it without the intreat} of those on whom he is sitting, or the 
order of the Hakim whenever all the requisites above mentioned arc 
found united, they constitute Dburna but if anj one of them be w anting 
that is not Dburna , bu t-Tuckaza or Da wig and as no text of the S/ ulcr 
hath been found concerning Dburna wherefore we hive delivered the re- 
quisites thereof according to the common custom and practice 

There is some difference in the opinions of other rmdits as to what is 
understood to constitute Dburna j but the quotation which I have inserted, 
appears to me to contain the most authentic information on this subjecr 

The Society will observe that the practice is not specifically pointed 
out in the Sbasier, but has the sanction of usage only 

The following instance is of late occurrence In January 1794, M o h u n 
Pan r eh, an inhabitant of a district in the province of Benares sat dow n 
in Dburna before the house of some Rajepoals t for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the payment of Btrt, or a charitable subsistence to which he -had a 

claim 
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claim* and jlq this situation destroyed himself by swallowing poison. 
Some of the relations of the deceased retained his corpse for two days be- 
fore the house of the Rajepoots t who thus were compelled to forego taking 
sustenance, in order to induce them to settle the Bm on the heir of the 
deceased Br&bme* 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE TAX OF TARTARY, 

CALLED* 

SOQRA-GOT OR THE BUSHMAILED BULL OP TIBET 
BY LIEUTENANT SAMUEL TURNER. 


*TTHE TSk of Tartary,, called Ssor*~Gty in HindofUm, and which I term 
the bushy-tailed bull of Tibet , is about the height of an EngUJh bull, 
which he resembles in the figure of the body, head, and legs 1 could dis- 
cover between them no essential difference, except only that the Tuk is 
covered all over with a thick coat of long hair The head is rather short, 
crowned with two smooth round horns, that tapering from the setting-on, 
terminate in sharp points, arch inwardly, and near the extremities are a 
little turned back the ears are small the forehead appears prominent 
being adorned with much curling hair the eyes are full and large the 
mote smooth and convex » the oosutls small the neck short describing a 
curvature nearly equal both above and below the w ithers high and arched j 
the rump low Over the shoulders rises a bunch, which at first sight 
would teejn to be the same kind of exuberance peculiar to the cattle of* 
Hutdoslmi but in reality it consists m the superior length of chc hair only, 
which as well as that along the ridge of the back to the setting on of rhfc 
tail, grows long and erect, but not harsh The tail is composed of a pro-, 
digious quantity of long flowing glossy hair descending to the hock aqd is 
90 extremely well furnished, that not a joint of it is perceptible; but it has 
much theappearaaccof a Urge bunch of hair artificially set on The 
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shoulders rump, and upper part of the body is clo hul w ith a sort of thick 
aoft wool but the nfcnor parts u ith straight pendant hair, that descends 
below the knee and L have seen k so long in some cattle which were m 
high health and condition as to trail upon tin ground From the chest 
betweeq the fore legs issues a Urge pointed tjft of hair growing some- 
what longer than the rest The kgs arc v^ry short In every Other re- 
spect, hoofs &c he resembles the ordmarj bull There is a great variety 
of colors among 1 * their, but bke'e or white arc the moat prevalent It » 
not uncommon to see the long hair upon the ridge of the back the tad 
tuft upon the chest and the legs below the knee .white, when all tnc rest 
of the animal is jet black 

These cattle, though not large boned from the profuse quantity ofhair 
with which they are provided, appear of great bulk They have a down 
heavy look, but arc fierce, and discover much impatience at the near ap- 
proach of strangers They do not low loud (like the cattle of England) 
any more than those of Htndosla n but make a low grunting noise scarce 
audible and that but seldom when under some impression of uneasiness 
These cattle are pastured in the coldest parts of Tibet % upon the short her- 
bage peculiar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains That chain of 
lofty mountains si uated between the lat 27 and 8, which divide Tibet from 
Bute*, and vhoTc summits are most common]] clothed with snow, is tkeir 
favourite haunt In this vicinity the southern glens afford them food and 
shelter during the severity of winter j an milder seasons the northern as- 
pect is more congenial ro their nature and admits a wider range They 
are a very valuable property to the tribes of illiterate Tartars who live in 
tents and tend them from place to place affording their herdsmen a mode 
-of conveyance, a good covering, and subsistence They arc never em- 
ployed 
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ployed in agriculture but are extremely useful as beasts of burtben for 
they are strong, sure-footed and carry a great weight Tents and ropes arc 
manufactured of their hair and I have though amongst the humblest rank 
of herdsmen, seen caps and jackets worn of their skin Their tails are es- 
teemed throughout the East, as far as luxury or parade have any influence 
on the manners of the people and on the continent of India arc found 
under the denomination of Cbownes in the hands of the meanest grooms 
as well as occasionally in those of the first ministers of state Yet the 
best requital with which the care of their keepers is at length rewarded for 
selecting them good pastures, is in the abundant quantity of nch milk 
they give, yielding most excellent butter, which they have a custom of 
depositing in skins or bladders, and excluding the air it keeps in this 
cold climate during all the year so that after some time tending their 
flocks when a sufficient stock is accumulated it remains only to load 
rheir cartie and drive them to a proper market with their ow n produce 
which constitutes, to the utmost verge of Tart ary, a most material article 
of merchandize 
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XXIV 

& DESCRIPTION OF THE JONESIA 


BY DOCTOR, ROXBURGH 
Cl Heptasdrix Monogynia 

XSSXHTIAj CHARACTER 

/"'lALYX, two-leaved, Carol, one-pctaled, Pistil-bearing base of the 
Tube impervious j Stamens long ascending inserted into the margin 
of a glandulous nectarial ring, which crowns the mouth of the tube the up- 
permost two of which more distant Style declining Legume turgid 

Con sec &■ at £ d to the remembrance of our late President, the mo f 
justly celebrated Sir Wil^ixm Jonh, whose great knowledge of th s 
science, independent of his other incomparable qualifications justly en- 
titles his memory to this mark of regard 

Jonesia As'o'ca 

Asjogam Hort Mat 5, P 117, Tab 59 
A s'o a t is eke Samcrti name 
Vasjuia, a synonune 
Rossufc of the Bengalese 

Foumd 111 gardens about Calcutta where it grows to be a very hand- 
some middling sized ramous tree flowering time the beginning of the hot 
season Seeds ripen during the runs The plants and seeds were I am 

Z z a informed 
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informed on n malh biought from tic in erioi parts of the country where 

»t 1 1 1 g.enou 

1 /> l w er».c though rot very siru a hi Baik dark brown pretty smooth 
Blanches numejoj spreading m every direction so as to form a most 
elegant shady head 

I c a'- f alternate abrupt!) feathered sessile general 1 ) more than a foot 
long when young pendulous and coloured 

-rs opposite fron loui to six pair the low ermost broad lanced, 
the upper lanced smooth shining, firm a little uaved from four to 
eight ik he Iorg 

Petiole common round and smooth 

St ip l 1 e axillan , sol tary in fact a process from the base of the com- 
mon puiolc a* in many of the grasses and monandrists &c 

Is a eli terminal and axillary between the stipule and branchlet globu- 
lar crowded subsescile erect 

Bh ic is a small hearced one under each division of the umbel 

Pi i>c\ci l and pedicel smooth coloured 

T 1 m ri s \cr> numerous pretty large when they first expand, they are 
01 a beautiful orange colour, gradually changing to red, forming a va- 
uet) cl lovch shades fragrant during the night 

C <i x perianth below two- leaved leaflets small nearly opposite co- 
loured hearted bractc-hke, marking the termination, of the Pedicel 
or beginning ot the tube of the Corol 

C ohol one-petal d funnel-form tube slightly incurved firm and fleshy 
tapering towards the base (club- funnel-shaped) and there impervious 
border four-parted division spreading suborbicular margins most 
slightly woolly one-third the length of the tube 


Nectary 
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\ f tr auy a scimcmfcrous an’ pisti iferous ring crowns the mouth of 
the tube 

Stamers filament (generally) seven and &e\ en must I think, be the 
natural number viz three on each side and one below above a va- 
cancy, as if the place of an eight filament, and is occupied on inside 
by the pistil they are equal, distinct ascending from three to four 
times longer than the border of the corol 
Anthers uniform, small, incumbent 

Pi st 1 1 germ oblong pediceled pedicel inserted into the inside of the 
nectary immediately below the vacant space already mentioned Style 
nearly as Jong as the stamens declining Stigma simple 
Pericarp, legume scimitar-form turgid outside reticulated otherwise 
pretty smooth, from six to ten inches long and about two broad 
Seeds generally from four lo eight smooth grey size of a large chesnut 

Note Many of the flowed have only the rudiment of a pistil a section 
of one of these is seen at D 

RL I l RE NCEb 
A A brancblet natural me 
B A single f owes a little magnified aa the calv\ 

C A section of the same exhibit t tg f ur of ib sta ten n i i tb pistil z 
and bow far the tube is perforated 

D A similar section of one f the abortrut flcniett 3 n tb aborts ejiilil 
E The rtpe legume opening near the' base natural size \ute t fb space bet u.ctti 
the b and c marks the original tube of tb oral 
F One of the set d> natural j ze 

G The base of the common petiole - ith its sltpil aa tb p 1 Us of the ttir 
pair of leaflets 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

BY WILLIAM HUNTER ESQ^ 
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A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAMIS, 

THE ORIGIN OF MECCA (Ac 

FROM TOT HINDU SACRBD BOORS 

BY LIEUTENANT FRANCIS WILFORD 

TN the Scanda-purana and Fts'va sara pracasa or declaration cf what ts most 
■** excellent in the world wc find the following legends, which have an 
evident relation to the origin of Senurams the Syrian dove, Nimts, and 
the building of Ntwveb HtcrapoUs, and Mecca, &c 

Mama-deVa and his consort PVrvati, with a view to do good to 
mankind, quitted their divine abode on Cailasa and proceeding towards 
the north, alighted on the summit of the htsbada mountains, where they 
found the Devatas ready to receive them with a numerous retinue of Ce- 
lestial Nymphs, and Heavenly Quimters Ma.ua -d e. \ a was so struck 
with the beauty of some of the Apsaras , and hia looks were so expressive 
of his internal raptures, that Pa rvati, unable to conceal her indigna- 
tion, uttered the most virulent reproaches againft him Conscious of the 
impropriety of his behaviour, Maha'-os va used every endeavour to pa- 
cify her he humbled himself he praised her and addre sed her by the 
flattering appellation of Maha'-bh a ca but to no pui { t She fled 
into Cusba-duip, on the mountains of Vdhm-vyapia and seating he in 
the hollow trunk of a -Saw/- tree, performed Tapasyci (or austere t o- 
tion) for the space of nme years when fire springing from her pervaded 
with rapid violence the whole range of mountains, in so much, that men 

3 A a and 
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and animals were terrified, and fled with the utmost precipitation De vi, 
unwilling that her devotion should prove a cause of distress to the animal 
creation, recalled the sacred flame and confined it in the Sarnt- tree She 
made the hollow of that tree her place of abode and dalliance j and hence 
«he is called Sami-Ra m or she who dallies in the Sam-ttct 

The fugitives returning, performed the Puja in adoration of her with 
songs in her praise The flame confined in the Sami- tree still remains in 
it and the Devaias are highly flighted with the fire, which is lighted 
f-otn the Aram (or cubic wood of that tree ) The Aram is the mother Of 
fire and is produced from the Saw: -tree From that time, this sacred tree 
gives an increase of virtue, and be tows wealth and corn In the month 
of At x/wa, or Oscar the tenth of the first fifteen days of the moon, u kept 
holy and Pufa is made to Sawi-Ra m t' and to the Samt-tnzi and those 
who perform it obtain the object of their desires fhu sacred rite I have 
hither o kept concealed from the world says Maha'de'ta but now I 
make it known for the good of mankind and whosoever performs it will 
be victorious over his enemies for the space of one year 

Dc ring these transactions Vi sv t mva»a-Maha'-j>b va, or Ca'ii- 
p \n (that is to saj Maiia -dl va the lord of the world and sovereign of 
Can or Benares) visited the country of Pukuahotama in Utcola-dJsd or 
Outfit which he was surprized to find overspread with long grass, and 
without mhat> tanib He resolved to destroy the long grass and for this 
purpose assuming the diminutive shape of a dove, with an angry counte- 
nance, commenced the performance Tapasja his consort D * va also 
transformed herself into a bird of the same species and from that time 
they were known to mankind and worshipped under the titles of Capo- 


te 6 W ABA 
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te'swara and Capo tjs'sj' or Ishara and Isi' in the shape of a dove 
They set fire to the Cusba or long grass, and the country became like Vm- 
dra-van near { Muttra ) and was soon filled with inhabitants The spot 
where they performed their Tapasya is called to this day Cap6ta-$t bah, or 
the place of the dove It is a celebrated place of worship, and, as 1 am 
informed, about five coss from Jagannat b i 

Almost the whole universe was likewise at this time overspread with 
long grass* and to destroy it Maba'.oeva, with his consort, resolved 
to travel round the world They accordingly proceeded into Quba-dutp 
which they found thinly inhabited by a few M/cch has or impure tribes 
and the Yovanas who concealed their booty in the grass which covered 
the country 

Maha'-de'va took compassion on them, and considering their suffer- 
ings m this inhospitable country as a sort of T spay a he resolved to be- 
stow MScsha, or eternal bliss on them for this purpose he assumed the 
character and countenance of Mo csiis sw ara or I»w ua, who bc>tows 
M6csba f and directed his consort Capo tl bi who is also called Maha - 
bha'ca , to go to Kabni-st ban, on the borders of Cusba- iujpa there to 
make TapasyH, ut order to destroy the long grass Accordingly she u ent 
into yabnt-st ban t and that she might effect it without trouble, o herself 
she assumed another form from which circumstance f «vu named 
Ana'ya'sa' In this character she seated herself on a beam > i hill a 
there made Tapasya for many days At last fire sprung from her dc\o f >n 
and its presiding power standing before her she d rected him to d rro 
the Cusba when the hills were soon m a blaze, and the Yu Janas and ot « r 
Mldrb has obtaining M6esba x were reunited to the Supreme Being, without 

labour 
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labour or effect on their part that is to say, they were involved in the 
general conflagration and destroyed 

When the grass was consumed An i'ya'ja ordered the clouds to gather, 
and pour their waters on the land, which was soon overflowed The 
waters then retired, and the four great tribes came into Cusba-dutp, where 
they soon formed a powerful nation, and became rich and happy After 
the conflagration all sorts of metals and precious stones were found 
throughonc the country The countenance of Ana ya'sa'-di'vi is that 
of Are , and a most divine form it is 

The inhabitants soon after deviating from the paths of rectitude, be- 
came like the Ml/cb bar and the Tavanas re-entered Qtsba~duip, plunder- 
ing and laj tng waste the whole country The four tribes applied to A ka- 
\ a s a » offered praises to her and requested she would protect them 
against the Tavamu and dwell among them MahV-js ha'© a' assented, 
and the spot which she chose for her abode, is called Mabo-ibagi-st bin, or 
the place of Maha -an a ga 

In the mean time Maiia-deva was at Mkskast ban, or Mksbfsa, be- 
stowing Mocsba on all who came to worship there It is a most holy 
place and there Mum-oi'va laid aside the countenance and shape of 
Cavote'sw ea, and assumed that of Mo'cshk war* 

the first votaries of M ah a -deVa, who repaired to Mfaibast Mr, 
was V i'kas e n a* the son of Gu h y ac a He had been making Tafoya for 
a long time, in honor of M ah a '-pe'v a, who at last appeared to him,, and 
made him king over Si ben, iras, or the immoveable part of the creation 

Hence 
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Hence he was called St havika-pvti and the hills, trees, planes and 
grasses of every kind were ordered to obey him His native country was 
near the sea and he began his reign with repressing the wicked, and in- 
sisting on all his subjects walking in the paths of justice and rectitude In 
order to make his sovereignty acknowledged throughout the world, he put 
himself at the head of a numerous army and directing his courfe towards 
the north he arrived at MScsba-st ban where he performed the Puja in ho- 
nour of Mo'cshz'swara according to the rites prescribed in the sacred 
books From Micsbtsa he advanced towards the Agni-parvalas,, or firc- 
mountams, in Vabm-st ban but they refused to meet him with presents and 
to pay tribute to him Incensed at their insolence St ha'v ar-pati re- 
solved to destroy them the officers on the part of S am i -R a'm a , the sove- 
sovereign of Vabmst'ban, assembled all their troops, and met the army of 
St ha'var-pati * but after a bloody conflict, they were put to flight 

Sami -R a'm a' amazed, enquired who this new conqueror was j and soon 
reflected that he could never have prevailed against her without a boon 
from Maha-de'va, obtained by the means of what is called Ugra-Ta- 
pasyi, or a Tapasya performed with fervor earnestness of desire, and an- 
ger She had a conference with St h a'var-pat i and as he was through 
his Tapasya, become a son of Maha-de'va, she told him she considered 
him in that light, and would allow him to command oyer all the hills, 
trees, and plants m Vabm-si bin The hills then humbled themselves be- 
fore St ha'var-pati, and paid tribute to him 

The origin of Nxnvs is thus related in the fame sacred books One 
day, as Maha-de'va was rambling over the earth naked and with a large 
club in his hand, he chanced to pass near the spot where several Mums 
were performing their devotions Maha'-ds'va laughed at them, insu 1 1 - 

ed 
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ed them in the most provoking and indecent terms and lest his expressions 
should not be forcible enough, he accompanied the whole with significant 
signs and gestures The offended Munts cursed him, and the Linga or Pballut 
fell to the ground M aha -bi'v a, in this state of mutilation travelled 
over the world, bewailing his misfortune His consort too* hearing of this 
accident gave herself up to grief, and ran after him in a state of distrac- 
tion, repeating mournful songs This is what the Greek mythologists call- 
ed the 'Wanderings of Dauatzr, and the Lamentations of Bacchus 

The world being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, generation and 
vegetation were at a stand Gods and men were alarmed but having disco- 
vered the cause of it, they all went in search of the sacred Ltnga and at 
last found it grown to an immense sue, and endowed with life and motion, 

1Ia\ ino worshipped the sacred pledge they Cut it, with hatchets into 
one-and-thirty pieces which. Polypus- like, soon became perfect Ltngas 
The Dejatas left one and-twenty of them on earth j carried nine into 
Heaven and removed one into the inferior regions, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the three worlds One of these Ltngas was erected on the 
banks of the Cwnud~ r ati or Euphrates under the name of Ba'leWara- 
I ing \ or the Ltnga of Un aka the Infant , who seems to answer to the 
J u r iter Puer of the western mythologista To satisfy De'vi, and re- 
store all things to their former situation, Maha-dk'va' was bom again 
in the charto. er of Bal- swa'ra or Iswaxa the htfanf Balb'iwa'iia, 
who fosters and preserves all, though a child, was of uncommon strength 
he had a beautiful countenance his manners were most engaging and 
his only wish was to please every body in which he succeeded effectually 
but his subjects waited with impatience till he came to the age of ismtun- 
tv that he might bless them with an heir to his virtues Bale swa'ra. 


to 
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tb pleafe them, threw off his childlike appearance and suddenly became 
a man, under the tide of Li'li. swara, qr Isyr vra who givc9 pleasure 
and delight He then began to reign ©\ cr C ods and men with the strict- 
est adherence to justice and equity his subjects were happy, and the wo- 
men beheld with extacy his noble and manly appearance With the *1 w 
of doing good to mankind he put himself at the head of a powerful ar- 
my, and conquered many distant countries destroying the wicked and all 
oppressors lie had tbe happiness of his subjects and of mankind in ge- 
neral so much at heart, that he entirely neglected every other pursuit His 
indifference for the female sex alarmed his subjects he endeavoured to 
please them but Ins embraces were fruitless This i termed Ate balattu 
m i Sanscrit and the place where this happened was in consequence deno- 
minated Asc baJaitJt bin The Aparas or celestial nymphs tried in vain, 
the effect of their charms At last Sami-Ra u \ came to 4s r balumt b< / 
and retiring into a solitary place in its vicinity, chanted hci own metamor- 
phoses and those of Li li sw ara who happening to pass by w as so de- 
lighted with the sweetness of her voice, that he went to hex and enquired 
■who she was She related to him how they went together into hcoJjl a 
in the characters of the Ctro'rsiw ua and C wort si adding you ap- 
peared then as Mocshe jwa r t, and 2 becamp Ana* as a you arc now 
Li't* swarAj and I am Sami-aa ha but I shall be soon Li'vb swa ai 
La'leWara, being under the influence of Maya or worldly illusion 
did not recollect any of these transactions but suspecting tha « person 
he wai speaking to might be a manifestation of Pa rv a i u v if ought it 
advioeable to marry her and having obtained her consent h sc zed her 
baud, and led her to the performance of the nuptial ceremony, to*the 
universal satisfaction of bis subjects Gods and men met to solcm ze 
this happy union and the celestial nymphs and heavenly quujvttn graced 
it with their presence Thus Sami-Ra wa' and I x l 's war a commen- 
Voi n 3 fi ccd 
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ced tl e r rugti to the general sa i faction of mankind who were happy 
unde th ir virtuous ad nunift ration 


r tow that period the three worlds, began to know and worship Li'l es- 
\ vr \ who af er he had conquered the universe, returned into Qtsba-dnt - 
5 Lueiwaiu having married Sami-R\ma', frved constantly with 
her, and followed her wherever she i hose to go in whatever pursuits and 
pastimes she delighted in these alone he took pleasure thus they travel- 
led o>er hills and through forests to distant countries but at last return- 
ed to Cusbi-dittp and Simi-Ram\' seeing a delightful grove near the 
Hradanata (or deep water) with a small river of the same name expressed 
a wish that he would fix the place of their residence m this beautiful spot, 
there to spend their days in pleasure 

This place became famous afterwards, under the name of Uta-si ban, 
or the place of delight The w ater of the Hradanctta is very limpid and 
abounds with Camala- flowers or red lain 


Sami-Ra ma is obviously the Simirahis of the western mytholo- 
gists whose appellation is derived from the Sanscnt Sami-Ra'me'bi' or 
1st (lsu) dallying in the Sami, or Fire-tree The title of Sami'-Ramx'bx 
is not to be found in the Puranas but it is more grammatical than the 
other and it is abfolutcly necessary to suppose the word In' or £ai r in 
composmon^n order to make it intelligible 


Dr odor os Siculus* informs us that she was bom at Ascalon the 
Puran&s , that her first appearance in Syria was at Ase balana-st ban, or the 
place where Li le's a or Ninus had Au balana 


* Dxoaoavt Sicvlvi lib 3 cap 2 


Tux 
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The defeat of Semi&aeiis by Staurosates, is recorded in the P stru- 
mas with still more extravagant circumstances for Staurobates is ob- 
viously St ha'vara-pati, or St ha'wara-pati, as it is more generally 
pronounced 

The places of worship mentioned in the above legends are Mtcsb&a or 
M6tsba~st ban, Asc bala-st ban or Asc bahmast ban, two places of the name 
of Ltla-st ban or l*Msa~st bin, Anaybsa-dcvt st ban and Maba-bbaga-st ban 

Th*e Brahmens in the western parts of India, insist that M6csba~st ban is 
the present town of Mecca The word A ficsba is always pronounced tn the 
vulgar dialects, either Moca or Mucta and the author of the Dali si an saj s, 
its ancient name was Mac a. We find it called Metro Raba by Ptolemy, 
or Moca ibe Great or Illustrious Guy Pativ mentions a medal of An- 
tonin os Pius with this legend w nok n? «t atw which he very pro- 
perly translates ' Moca, sacra, mv total ihs, tuts utens Lgilm 1 Mo la the 
w holy the inviolable, and using ber ovun laws This in my humble opinion 

is applicable only to Mecca or M6csba-st ban which the Fun nas dcscnbe 
as a most holy place The Arabian authors unanimously confirm the 
truth of the above legend and it is ridiculous to apply it to an obscure 
and insignificant place in Arabia Petrca , called also Moca It may be ob- 
jected, that it does not appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony I do 
not believe it ever was j but at the same time it is possible that some con- 
nection for commercial purposes might have existed bctwien’toi^rulersof 
Mecca and the Romans in Egypt The learned are not ignorant that the 
Ramans boasted a bale too much of their progress in Arabia and A 
medal* were struck with no other view apparently but to impose on ini 
latitude at Rome 1c is unfortunate that we do not meet m the Pm anas 

3 B a with 
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with the necessary data to ascertain, beyond doubt, the situation of fflor- 
shesa From the particulars contained in them, however, it appears to have 
been situated a great way to the westward, with respect to India and not 
far from £g ypt and Ethiopia, as has been shewn in a former dissertation on 
these countries and in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches 

It is declared in the Puranas that CAroWswARA and h» consort Ca- 
po te'si, in the shape of two doves, remained there for some tame and 
Arabian authors inform us that in the time of Mohammed, there was m 
the temple of Mecca a pigeon carved in wood and another above thu to 
destroy which, Moh a mm id lifted Al x upon hu shoulders. These pigeons 
were most probably placed there in commemoration of the juwaI of 
Mam * -x>s\ a and Da vj m the shape of two doves 

The worship of the dove seems to have been peculiar to India, Arabia, 
Syria and Affyna We read of Szmiramis being fed by doves in the de- 
sart and of her vanishing at last from the sight of men, in the shape of 
a dove and according to the Puranas, Cafo'te'si, or the dove, waa but 
a manifestation of Sami-Ra'm a 

Tka dove seems to have been in former times the device of the Affyrtan, 
as the eagle was of the Roman empire for we read m Ibaias*, u And 
“ the inhabitants of this country shall say in that day, such was our expcc- 
4t ration 1 * * Gehold whither we wanted to fly for help from the face of the 

dove but how could we have escaped 9 * 

I has e adhered chiefly to the translation of Trembllius, which ap- 

pears the most literal, and to he mere expressive of the idea which thfc 

* IlAiA* cap. XX. ia fine. 
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prophet wished to convey to the jfejs, who wanted to fly to Egypt and 
Ethiopia to avoid falling into the hands of the AJfyrutns but were to be 
disappointed by the fall of these two empires# 

All commentators have unanimously understood Aflyna by the Dove, 
and have translated the above passage accordingly Capo tk'si, or the 
Assyn<m Dove, was also mentioned in a song, current in these countries, 
and which seems to refer to come misfortune that had befallen the AJJynans 
The $6th Psalm is directed to be sung to the tune of that song, which 
was knofta to every body j and for this purpose the first verse, as usual, 
it insetted. “ The dove of distant countries is now struck, dumb 

The Hindus further insist that the black stone m the wall of the Caaba 
is no other than the languor Phallus of Maha-deva and that w her 
the Caaba was rebuilt by Mohammed, [as they affirm it to bate been) it 
was placed m the wall, out of contempt but the new converted pil- 
grims would not give up the worship of the black stone and smistrous 
portents forced the ministers of the new religion to connive at it Ata~ 
bum authors also inform us that stones were worshipped all over Arabia, 
particularly at Mecca and Al-shahrjeitam" says, that the temple at 
Mecca was dedicated to Zoh a l or Kyevun, who is the same with Sa- 
to an The author of the Dabistan declares possitively that the Hejar 
of suzofd, or the black stone, was the image of Kyevun ough these 
-accounts somewhat differ from those ia the Put anas, yet H/ shew that 
this black stone was the object of an idolatrous worship from the most re- 
mote tunes • 


* Sni f K*t*n 
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Th r Mussulmans in order to palliate their idolatry towards it, have con- 
trived other legends. Kysvon is the Chyon of Scripture, also called 
RfcMPHA n, which is interpreted the God of Time If so Chyun, or Kys— 
vu n, must be Maha'-de'va, called also Maha-ca'la, a denomination, 
of the same import with Rbmtham the Egyptians called Hours, the 
lord of time and Horvs is the same with Haaa, or Maha-ssVa * 

Th* reason of this tradition is, that the S obi ant t who worshipped the 
seven planets seem to have considered Saturn as the lord of time, on ac- 
count of the length of its periodica! revolution j and it appears from rhe- 
Dabtsion that some ancient tribes in Persia had contrived a cycle of years*, 
consisting of the revolution of Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itself. 

Asc a vi a- st ha n or Asc ialmu-st ban t is obviously Aseahn there 
Semiram is was born according to Diodorus Sicouus, or, according 
to the Purani s, there she made her first appearances 

MAHA-L11ACA-Sr HA N 13 the St hail O T pUCC of SaUI-Ra'ma', lO 
the characters of Maiia-ihaga, or the great and prosperous goddess 
This implies also that she bestowed greatness and prosperity on her vo- 
taries 

R £ cannot but suppose that the st ban of Maha-sha'oa'is the an» 
cient town of MaUg called now Meniigz and Menhg the Greeks called 
it HterapcliS) or the holy city it was a place of great antiquity and there 
was a famous temple dedicated to the Syrian goddess, whose statue of geld 
was placed m the center between those of Jupitsr and Juno It had a 

# See Dissertation «nv E&ft » tte third volume of ti* Juotu geiemrtbts 
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golden dove on its head hence some supposed it was designed for Se:mi- 
r \mis, and it was twice every year earned to the sea-side in procession 
This statue was obviously that of the great goddess or Maha'bha'ga- 
devi whose history is intimately connected with that of the Dove in the 
western mythologists, as well aa in the Puranas 

Aw ancient author* thus relates her origin * dicitur et Eupbratu fluvio 
” Ovum piscis Columha adsedisse dies plunmns, et exclusisae Dem hntgnam 
w et misencordem homimbus ad bonam vttam It is related that a 
“ Dove hatched the egg of a fish near the Euphrates , and that after many 
“ days* of incubation came forth the Goddess , merci/iu and propitious to 
" men on whom she bestows eternal bliss Others say that fishes rolled 
an egg upon dry land, where it was hatched by a Dove, after which ap- 
peared the Syrian Goddess 

Her origin is thus related in the Puranis The Tavtnus having for a 
tang time vexed the inhabitants of Cujba-dutp, they at last applied for pro- 
tection to Maha'-iiia'oa'.bj'vi, who had already appeared in that 
country in the character* of Sam i-Ra'ka' and Capote si or Isi', m 
the shape of a Dense they requested also that she would vouchsafe to re- 
side amongst them The merciful Goddess granted their request and 
the place where she made her abode was called the si -bun, or place of 
Maba'-bra'oa 

Tub Syrian name of Mabg is obviously derived from Maha-bha ca 
T ftre contraction is not uncommon in the western dialects, derived from 


* lucmi Amfilius ad Macrir 


the 
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the Sanscrit and Hxsvcaiui informs us that the Greeks pronounced the 
Hindu word Mate great Met Mabog i« mentioned by Pliny, where we 
read Magog but Mr Danviils shew* that it should be Makcg l con- 
clude from some manuscript copies This is also confirmed by its present, 
name, which is to this day Mattbtgot Manbeg We find it also called Ram- 
huUb (*v£v ) Bamhyce) and in Niebuhr s Travels it is called Bm~~ 
bads eke I suppose for Bombaksebe or Mmbsgz hut this u equally corrupt- 
ed from Ma bbbaga In the same manner we lay Bomba; for Mrnba a nth 
what is is called in India Bandit or u called Mambu in Ybtht- 

The temple of Mabog was frequented by ail nations - and afbongac 
them were pilgrims from India, according to Luciajs^ai cited by tfar 
authors of the Ancient Umver&l History- 

M \bog, or Ihirapnhs was called also Old Hiatts, or Nintveb, according to 
Amwianls Marcellcnus, and Philo stratus and there u no mis- 
take m Diodorus SicuLvsand Ctesias, when they assert that there wa» 
a town called hmvtb near die Euphrates Scripture also soems to place 
Nmn eh thereabout j for it u said that Reran was between Nmtveh and Cs~ 
Inch And the situation of Reran, called also Besom* by ancient authors, 
and Kazan by the modems, a well known, at well as that of QUtxk on die 
banks of the Lyots, now the Zab, to the eastward of die ligm. N imceb, 
course, trmt have been to the westward of these two places, and folia where 
the Old Ntmts is pointed out by Ammi anus, Phiostratus, &c. 

two places of that name are mentioned in the Pttrdttdi, under die name 
of Lilast ban the st ban or place of Li le sa or Nxnus There can be no 
doubt, in ray humble opinion, of their identity for Sami'-Ra'ma' 19 ob- 
viously 
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viowly Sew j rants Nik os wms the ton of Bblvs, and, according to 
the Panfefc, Li'lb'ia sprung from Ba'ls'swara or Bales A{ for both 
denominations, being perfectly synoiuunous, are indifferently used in the 
Pnr&nis 

Niniveh on the Ttgns, seeips to be the si bin of Li'l e's a, where he laid 
•tide the ahape and countenance of Ba'le'sa and assumed that of Li'lk - 
*a The other place of Lilxi a which Sami -R a'ma', delighted with 
the beauty of the spot, chose for the place of her residence is Hierapoht t 
called also Ninas or Ntnrutb hence we find her statue in the temple of 
Mah a -»h a c a It is said to have been situated near a deep pool, or small 
lake, called from that circumstance Hradanctta and the pool near the 
temple of Hterapdts was described to be two hundred fathoms deep S a- 
mi'-Ra'ua is represented in a most amiable light in the Puranas as well 
as her consort Lili'swara, or Lile sa 

Stejh a n us of Byzantssm says that NInus lived at a place called 7 V- 
la*i t previous to his building Nwtveb but this place I believe is not 
mentioned by any other author. 

Nin us u with good reason supposed to be the As s u a of Scripture a ho 
built *Nuawb and Assua is obviously the Is'wara of the Puranas with 
the tide of Li'le'swara Li l&ia or Ninos The *»rd*jtf*wARA 
though generally applied to deities is abo given in the Pmosni to 
it signifies Lord and Sovereign 

With respect to the monstrous origin of Bede's a, and the thimine 
Phalli my Pandit , who is an astronomet suspects it to be an attempt to 
reconcile the course of the moon to that of the sun by dividing the syno- 

\oi IV qC dical 
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dicai revolution into diHty-oiic parts 'which may rtprettnt aiwtteefc fiwt* 
dred and ten years* As this correction u no* disused, he cbuW gtvfc tfk 
no fun her information concerning it To the event related U saCwhetS 1 Wife 
origin of the Ltnga or Phallus > and of its worship it is said to have liftp* 
pened on the banks of the Cumud-vah, or Euphrates t and the first Phallus t 
under the name of Balefaura-Lsu£u t "was erected on its hanks Thfc it 
confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, oho says that S«*uiiaiiis teohgitt 
at Qbeitsk from che mountains of Armenia, and erected u m the mbtc con*. 
gpiemous parr of BufaUn it was 150 feet high, and » reckoned, by the 
same author a a one of the seven -wonders of the world \ The yews in 
their Talmud allude to something of this kind j speaking of the difierefit 
sorts of earths of which the body of Adam was formed, they fay that the 
earth which composed his generative parts was brought from Euhyima. 

The next place of worship is tht st has of Ah a'ya'sa.deW this la 
obviously the ’w"* ***** ( Heiron tls Anutas) of Strabo, or the temple of 
the goddess Anaia, or Anajac, wirh its btmuog spring of Nahttha 
T hey arc upon a hillock, called tenure by the anticnts, and rwV known 
by the name of Cortoor it is near Kerim '*> and to the eastward Of the fijfrw 
To this day it 1 visited by pilgrims from India and I have been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with four or five who bad paid their devotions at 
this holy place I consulted them separately and thear account* dereau 
satisfactory as could be expected They call it or the flam- 

ing mouth 

*Tjtis conflagration u minutely described by Diodorus Sicuivs f, 
who says, that in former tunes a monster called Algid a, who vomited 

*■ Diob Sic lih. 3 cap. 4* * Dio* Sic 1 th. 4 cap. j 
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flame# appeared i» fktygmj hence spreading along mount Tmna, the con. 
flagtation burnt down all the woods, M&r u hubs then, with a retro, 
grade coume, swept the forest* of mount Ltbu i» and extended m far a* 
Egypt and Africa at last a stop was pot to tt by Mi***va 

Tat Phrygians remembered well this conflagration and the flood which 
followed it but as they could not conceive that it could originate from a 
benevolent Goddess, they transformed her into a monster, called Alcu 
a a Aiada t however, wan oM Greek word, implying strength and power, 
and is therefore synonunous with Sdea or SactA-Ann, the principal form of 
Sa'ui -Ra'ma , and other manifestations of the female power of nature 

Ik deed the names aad titles of most of the Baiylman deities are pure 
Sanscrit and many of them are worshipped to this day in India, or at 
least their legends are to be found in the Pummu 


Thl s Semirami s is derived from Sami-Ramcsty or Sami-Ramc^ and Sa- 
m-RkaimdAui 

Milltta from Mtltfia-Dcvi, because she brings people together [Cm- 

mka) 

Shacxa, or Saco, u from the Sanscrit S&cta-dtvt, prono - s4 Seed m 
the vulgar dialers it implies strength and power 


Seam a a, or Saiambo, is from Sar^anba ofrsn pronounced 
it signifies the mother of all and she is the Magna Mater of the 
mythologwts 
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De'vi is called also A'ntargaU, or Antargati, because she icudps within 
the body, or m the heart, and thereby gives strength and courage Thu 
u the Goddess of \ iCtory m India and they have no other it is declared 
in the PuranaSt that she was called A ntsast hi (a title of the same im- 
port with the former) in the forests of Vubala-van on the banks of the river 
Tatnasa, m Cbandra-dmp from A ntrait hi the old Britons, or rather the Ro- 
mans, made Androste 

The Babylonian Goddess was called also the -Queen of Heaven j and to this 
day a form of Devi, with the title of Sverga-radtu^ddvt, or Dan, Sfyteei 
of Heaven, is worlhipped in India 

Rhea u from Hrtyd-drvt, or the bashful or modest Goddess 

Rakh » from. Raccewar* a name of Loans, from one of hu favourite 
wives called Raca it signifies also the full orb of the Moon 

Naio otNbbo u I'swar a, with the title of Nava, or Naha, the celestial 

Na&cal is from Anargaldmwv that w, he who is independent 

Adbam-krlech is from Adbam~*m,ara i for 1 'swara iUid Milsch, 
m the Chaldee* language, are synommous 

Adha/me'swara is thus called because he punishes those who devi- 
ate %nn the paths of justice and rectitude 


Anam-m e*ich is from Anam-dswara, or Is'waka, who though above 
all, behaves to all with meekness and affability 


Nimrod 
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Nimrod is from Nana-Rfidta* because Rudra or Maha-pr'va gave 
him half of his own strength 

Vahni-st ha's, called also Agntst ban is said in some Puranaj to be in 
Guba-dutp and in others to be on the borders of it It includes all the 
mountainous country from Phrygia to Herat Vabm-st ban and Agnt-st bin 
are denominations of the same import and signify the country or seat of 
fire, from the numerous volcanoes and burning apnngs which are to be 
found all along this extensive range of mountains The present Azar- 
B&y&n u part of it. and may be called Vabnt^stban proper Azar, in the 
old Perstan , signifies fire s and Baijan, a mine or spring This informa- 
tion was given to me by Mr Duncan resident of Benares who was so 
kind as to consult on this subject with Msudi-Ali-ICha'n, one of the 
AumiU of the ZemtnJary of Benares He is a native of Kborassan, and well 
acquainted with the antiquities of his own country, and of Iran m general 
According to him, the principal Batjan , or spring of fire, is at a place 
called Baut-Cubeb *, in Azar*Batjin Vabm-st ban is called also labm-vy- 
apta, from the immense quantity of fire collected in that country There 
are many places of worship remaining throughout Inn still resorted to 
by devout pilgrims The principal are Balk and the Pyraum near Herat 
Hatgliz. or Anclooje, near the sea, and about eighty miles Irom the mouth 
of the tssdttf it a now deserted but there remain nreney-four ec tuples 
of Bbava'ni This place, however, is seldom visited^ on account of 
the difficulties attending the journey to it 

Gavga'wa'z, near Congo, on the Persian Gulph, another 
gnmage, where are many caves, with springs tn the mountains 


Ihs 


* It ii vulgarly called Bel* 
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st'ban rf €afyin*-Rfy* and Gkvtnda-Rsfya, two ucwrmtioa* of 
VisHN v is m the centre of Bussora, on the baxtfca of the M*pbnf*i j and 
there are two statues carefully concealed from the sight of the Mussulmans 

A sa'ta'u’-d e’v wt‘ha'» has been already mentioned and the great 
Jud&^mtPbt is the designation of the springs of Naphtha near 8«k 

There is also another Hindu place of worship at Mm** (El Kofi/} and 
another at Astnubon where the few- Htsuks who five there worship the Pot- 
ga under the name of Surya-muc'-bi-Gaaga i the l e g ends relating to this- fa- 
mous river are to be found m the PuranAs, and confirm the information 
of the pilgrims who have visited these holy places Them am afcttmiay 
Hindus dispersed through that immense country they are unknown to tile 
Mussulmans and they pass for Garins, as they call foam here, or Ar off 
There is now at Benares a Brahman of the name of who Hi 

native of Mefcbed he was introduced lately to my acquaintance by Mr 
Duncan and he informed me that it was supposed there were about aeoe 
families of Hindus in Kberajfan that they called themselves Hind i, end are 
known to the Mujfnlmans of the country under that appellation^ 

This, in my opinion accounts for the whole country ca the south of foe 
Cafptan sea from Kboraffan and Arrokbage as for as foe Black Sea being 
called India by the ancients and its inhabitants in various places Studs 
it is impliedly- confirmed by the Purands in which it u said that the S6- 
rya-muyk/f-Ganga or Volga, falls into the Sea of Sind The Hindus near 
Bahtzad at Afiracban call it the new ea, because they say it did not 
exist formerly They have legends about it which however my learned 
friend Vidhya'-n a'th could not fipd in the Purdnds 


According 
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Account » c co cits pilgrims I have consulted, there are about twenty 
CO thirty families of Hindus at Salk \ and Ed se b \ o s informs us, that there 
were Hindus in Bactrtan a in his time There are as many families at Gi*+ 
g&waz, or Congo about one hundred at Bujftra \ and a few at Bahama 
these informed? da Vna'»pu at| a Y6y% and famous traveller, called also 
Uao xvaia'hv, because he always keeps hu Hands elevated above iut 
head, that formerly they corresponded tod traded with other Hindus on 
the hanks of the liver Nrfa, m the country of Mtfr and that they had 
once a house or factory at Ouroi but that, on account of the oppression of 
the Turks and the ronflg Arabs, there had been no intercourse between 
them for several generations There are no Hindus at Aa&yasadivl, of 
Corntr) bat they compute a large number id the vicinity of Baku, and 
Bartend The Sbrffi at Sdmikbt are Stuff ans or Hiadm, according to the 
Dictionary of Commerce, and of Tnrvcux, as cited in the French £n- 
cydopedu* 

The QtHtta who live near Dtrbcnd, are Hindus, as my friend Porana- 
Pur* WU told, at Bate and Afirmchaa in his way to Mqfcmvi and their 
Brihmmt arc said to be very foamed t but, as he very properly observed, 
this ought to be underftood relatively on a comparison with the other fit n- 
dot in Ferfia, who are eitremely ignorant 

•i 

His relation is in a great measure confirmed by Snug who 

calls diem Cuba and Cubai'xn and says that they live nt^ Aaifotd, and 
ace a distinct people, supposed to be Jew*, and to speak st&S fm tffrl'rrit, 
fonguage 


Tat 
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The Sanscrit characters might easily be mistaken for the black Hebrm 
letters by superficial observers or person* little conversant m subjects of 
this nature 


The dram figuratively called the daughter of the SAMi-trce, and the 
mother of fire, is a cubic piece of wood about five inches m diameter, 
with a small hole in the upper part. A suck of the same sort of wood u 
placed in this cavity and put m motion by a stnng held by two men, or 
fixed to a bow The friction soon produces fire which is used for all 
religious purposes and also for dressing food Every Brahms* ought to 
have an Aram and when they cannot procure one from the Saki - tree, 
which u rather scarce m this part of India, they make it with the wood of 
the Asvatt ba , or Ptppa/a tree This is also a sacred tree, and they dieting 
guish two species of it the Ptppa/a , called in the vulgar dialects Ptfal and 
the Cbalat-palasba The leaves of this last arc larger, but the fruit is smal- 
ler and not so numerous as in the former species It is called Cbalat-pala- 
sba, from the tremulous motion of its leaves It » very common in the hills, 
and the vulgar name for it is P6pala 1 from which I suppose is derived the 
Latin word Populus for it is certainly the trembling Papkar or Afpem*. rec 


The festival of Sfmiramis falls always on the tenth day of the lunar 
month of Amina, which this ) ear coincided with the fourth of October 
On this day lamps are lighted in the evening under the •few-trcci offer- 
ings are mjKetjf rice and flowers, and sometimes strong liquors 1 the vo- 
taries s*ag the praise of Sami -Ram a -dsvi' and the Sam-tnc and ba- 
vinyworshipped them, carrj away some of the leaves of the tree, and 
earth from the roots which they keep carefully in their houses till the re- 
turn of the festival of Semi a ami t in the ensuing year 


0\ 
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ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS 


BY LIEUTENANT R H COLEBROOKE- 


r T , HE Andaman islands are situated on the eastern side of the bay of 
Bengal *, extending from north latitude 10* 3» / to 13* 40' Their 
longitude is from 9a 0 6' to 9a 0 59' east of Greenwich The Great Andaman, 
or that portion of the land hitherto so called, u about one hundred and 
forty Brittsb miles in length, but not more than twenty in the broadest 
part Its coasts arc indented by several deep bays affording excellent 
harbours and it is intersected by many vast inlets and creeks one of 
which has been found to run quite through and is navigable for small 
vessels The Little Andaman is the most southerly of the two, and Uca 
Within thirty leagues of the island Carmcobar Its length u 28 miles by 
17 in breadth, being more compact, but does not afford any harbour, ai- 

* Irs# perhaps a wonder that islands *0 eaciuive sod lying id the track of so many stops 
should hare been till of late yeart J 0 little known that while the countries by « hich tney are 
ilnAt encircled hare been mem inf » population and wealth having been from time imme- 
morial in a state of tolerable civil i*Mion these islands should have rem 1 * jj a itate of na- 
ture and their inhabitants plunged m the grossest ignorance and barban y 
Th* wfld appearance of theeo«W7 and tBe uniuctable and feroewirt Zufartan of the 
natives have been the causes probably which have deterred navigators from I a g them 
and they have justly dreaded a shipwreck at the Andamans more than the dangt 1 ring 
in tint oceajx fine altha-igh. it us higblj probable that in the course of lime man^ 1 ltd \ e 

been wrecked upon tbeir coasts an instance decs not occur of any of the crews bang v>ie or 
of a single person returning to git e any account of soch a disaster 
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though tolerable anchorage is found near its shores The former 15 sur- 
rounded by a great number of smaller islands 

The shores of the mam island, and indeed of all the rest, are msome 
parts rocky, and in a few places are lined with a smooth and sandy beach 
where boats may easily land The interior shores of the bays and creeks 
are almost invariably lined with mangroves prickly fern, and a species of 
wild rattan while the inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of cseepers, parasite plants, and underwoods 
which form altogether a vast and almoft impervious forest, spreading 
over the whole country The smaller islands arc equity/ covered with 
wood they mostly contain hills of a moderate height, but the main island 
is distinguished by a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its shqpe 
the Saddle- Peak it is visible in clear weather at the distance of rwep|y~ 
five leagues, being nearly two thousand four hundred feet in perpendicular 
height There are no rivers of any 11M upon these islands but a num- 
ber of small nils pour down from the mountains, affording good water, 
and exhibiting in their descent over the rocks a variety of little cascades, 
which arc overshaded by the superincumbent woods 

The soil is various in different parts of these islands* consisting of 
black rich mould, white and dark coloured ofays, light sandy soii,%lay 
mixed with pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth but the 
black raopldcM most common Some white cliffs are met with along the 

* ^uiadefated to MtjmCvB tod Captain Akhiius Blais for Busy of the subsequent 
muxfcs The bttcr w» employed by gorenuaent m surveying these islands, sad has the credit 
of bavng finished the firtt complete aad comet Chart of die JaiamM*. 
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shores, which appear to haw been originally clay with a mature of sand, 
hardened by time into the consistence of stone but might be cut, and 
would probably answer for building Near the southern extremity of the 
great island, where it u moun famous and rocky, some indications of mi- 
nerals have appeared, particularly of tin There is also a kind of free- 
stone, containing a- yellow shining spar, resembling gold dust Some of 
the hills bordering the coasts exhibit blue shistous strata at their bases, 
with the Brescia*or pudding-stone and some specimens of red ochre have 
keen found not unlike anna bar. 

The extensive forests with which these islands are over-run produce a 
variety of trees fit for building, and many other purposes The most 
common are the poon, dammer, and oil-trees red wood, ebony, cotton- 
tree, and iuddoum or almond-tree soondry c hungry, and bindy Alex- 
xndrjOM laurel, poplar and a rire resembling the sat tin -wood bamboos, 
and plaas, with which the natives make their bowsj catch, affording the 
extract called ‘terra Japoatca the Melon, or Nicobar bread-fruit aloes, 
ground rattans, and a variety of shrubs A few fruit-trees have been 
found m a wild state but it is remarkable that cocoa-nuts, so common in 
other tropical countries are here almost unknown Many of the trees 
afford umbers and planks fit for the construction of ships, and others 
mifht answer for masts A tree grows here to an enormous sue, one ha- 
ving been found to measure thirty feet irt circumference, prcJ'K.ing a very 
rich dye, that might be of use m manufactures 

The only quadrupeds yet discovered m these islands are si 4 hogs, 
monkeys, and rats Guanas, and various reptiles abound ambhjfe the 

3 D a latter 
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latter is the green snake, very venomous , centipedes of ten inches long, 
and scorpions 

\ v \riktn of birds are seen in the woods the most common are pi- 
geons crows parroquus, king fishers, curlews fish-hawks, and owls 
A species of humm ng bird, whose notes are not unlike the cuckoo, u 
frequently heard m the mght 

The principal caverns and recesses composing p*i r or the coast give 
shelter to the birds that build the edible nests an article of commerce m 
the Cbtna market, where they arc sold at a very high price It has been 
thought that these nests are formed from a glu inous mat er exuding from 
the sides of the caverns, where th se bi ds during mdification resoiT 
It is not known whether they em grate but the period of their incubation 
takes place in December and continues till May Not more than two 
white spotless eggs have been found m their nests i but they have been 
further supposed to breed monthly 

The harbours and inlet* from the tea are plentifully stocked with a va- 
riety of fish such as mullets, soles pom fret, rock-fish, skate, gurnards, 
sardxnas, roc-balls, sable shad, aioosc, cockup grobers, seer-fish, old 
wives, yellow tails, snappers, devil-fish, cat-fish prawns shrimps, cray- 
fish and many others a species resembling the w hale, and sharks of an 
enormou» / Si2?, are met with A variety of shell-fish are found on the 
rccfiy&nd in some places oysters of an excellent quality Of the many 
madrepores, coralines aoophites and shells, none have yet been disco- 
vered but such as are found elsewhere 
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Tm Andaman 2alands arc inhabited by a race of men the least civilized* 
perhaps, in the world being nearer to a state of nature than any people 
we read of Tbetr colour is of the darkest hue, cheir stature in general 
small and their aspect uncouth Their limbs are ill formed and slender 
their bellies prominent, and, like the Afrtta is they have woolly heads*, 
thick Ups, and flat noses They go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a kind of tassel, or fringe, round the middle which is intended 
merely for ornament, as they do not betray any figns of bashful ness when 
seen without it The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful and fre- 

* 7 m this respect they differ from all the various tribes inhibiting the continent of As tr or its 
Winds A staiy is somewhere told of • ship full of Af cam dat es of boih sexes having been 
C«M away at the Aniaaunu and that having put to death then masters and the »! if> s ctcvi they 
spread tbemseivci over and peopled the country Ihu story docs not appear to h re been well 
irathen nested nor Jurve 1 ever art with the particular author who relates it They hare been *1 
sertedby seme to be cannibal* and by others [« it Captain Hamili on a A oyage and all t c 
Geographical Dictionaries) to be a harralesi and inoCnaive people living chiefly on ticc and x 
getables. That they are cannibals has never been fully proved although from their cruel and 
sanguinary disposition great voracity a ad cunning mode* of lying in ombuih them 1* reason to 
suspect that in attacking strangers they are frequently impelled by hunger as they invanably 
put to death the unfortunate victims who fall under their bands \o positive instance hone er 
Jus been known of their esong the flesh of their enemies although the bodies of some whom 
they have killed hate been found mangled and torn It would he difficult to act ount for their 
unremitting hostility jq < rangers without ascribing tint as the cause unless tie story of their 
origin asaboverae kc should be true ui which case they au^ht probably retain a tradition 
of having once br i^n t state of slavery Tin* in some degree would account for the rancour 
and enmity they hew and they would naturally wage perpetual wac with those whom they 
might suspect were come to invade their country or enslave them again 
Irr would appear that these islands were known to the aouentt (see Major Rctf -res Memoirs 
introduction page xxxuc) They arc mentioned I believe byMtrxioP he ancient 

accounts of laita and Ch aa by two Mabemeiatt travellers who went to those jMbtM* <' ninth 
■century (translated from the Arab t by Evssuus Remao dot) may be seen tkQj&jMiM >, u 
nous account Beyond these two islands ( 2 f jabalas probably If eebmrs) lies the sevVA / 

** ataa the people on thu coart eat human flesh quite raw rherrcmBpreiton » black liiir 
frizzled then countenance and eyes frightful their feet ate very large and almost a cubit 10 
length, and they go quite naked They have no embarkations if they | ad they would de- 
voar all the passengers they could lay hand* on &c 
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^uefatly express their aversion to strangers in a loud and threatening tone 
of voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and expressing their con- 
tempt by the most indecent gestures At other times they appear quiet 
and docile, with the most insidious intent They will affect to enter into 
a fnendly conference when after receiving with a shdw of humility what- 
ever articles may be presented to them they set up ft shout, and discharge 
their arrows at the donors On the appearance of a vessel or boat, they 
frequently lie in ambush among the trees, and send one of their gang, who 
is generally the oldest among them, to the water s edge, to endeavour by 
friendly signs to allure the strangers on shore Should the crew venture 
to land without arms, they instantly rush out from their lurking placet* 
and attack them In these skirmishes they display much resolution, and 
will sometimes plunge into the water to seize the boat and they have beett 
known even to discharge their arrows while in the act of swimming. Their 
mode of life « degrading to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole 
time is spent in search of food They have yet made no attempts to culti- 
vate their lands but live entirely upon what they can pick up, or kill In 
the morning they rub their skint with mud, or wallow m it like buffaloes* 
to prevent the annoyance of insects and daub their woolly heads with red 
ochre, or cinnabar Thus attired, they walk forth to their different occu- 
pations The women bear the greatest part of the drudgery m collecting 
food, repairing to the reefs at the recess of the tide, to pick up shell-fish, 
while the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the water tb shoot 
fish with thrfr bows and arrow s They are very dexterous at this extraor- 
dinary rodde of fishing, which they practice also at night, by the light of 
a torch In their excursions through the woods, a Wild hog sometimes 
rewards their toil, and affords them a more ample repast They broil 
their meat or fish over a kind of grid, mide of bamboos but use no salt, 
or any other seasoning 
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Yiu jtndamauan display ac tunes much colloquial vivacity, and arc fond 
of singing and dancing in which amusements the women equally partici- 
pate Their language is rather smooth than guttural and their melodics 
are in the nature of recitative and chorus, not unpleasing In dancing, 
they may be said to have improved on the strange republican dance assen- 
ted by Volt airs to have been exhibited m England “ Ou dune ant a la 
* rande, cbacutt derate des coups de pseds a son votstu ei eu recoil aidant The 
Andtmaners likewise dancing m a ring each alternately kicking and slap- 
ping his own breech, ad libitum Their salutation is performed by Lifting 
up a leg, and smacking with their hand the lower part of the thigh 

Tuna dwellings are the most wretched hovels imaginable An Andaman 
hut may be considered the rudest, and most imperfect attempt of the hu- 
man race to procure shelter from the weather, and answers to the ider 
given by Vitruvius, of the buddings erected by the earliest inhabitants 
of the earth Three or four sticks are planted in the ground, and fastened 
together at the top, in the form of a cone, over which a kind of thatch is 
formed with the branches and leaves of trees An opening is left on one 
side, just large enough to creep into and the ground beneath is strewed 
with dried leaves, upon which they he In these huts are frequently 
found the sculls of wild hogs, suspended to the roofs 

Their canoes are hollowed out of the trunks of trees bv means of fire 
and instruments of atone, having no iron in use amongst thf^'sS^epc such 
utensils as they have procured from the Europeans and sailors wvo have 
lately visited these islands or from the wrecks of vessels former!) 

<d on their coasts They use also rafts, made of bamboos to tran port 
themselves across they harbours, or from one island to another Their 
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arms have already been mentioned in part, I need only add that their bows 
are remarkably long and of an uncommon form their arrows are headed 
w ith fish-bones, or the tusks of wild hog* sometimes merely with a sharp 
bit of wood, hardened in the fire* but these are sufficiently, destructive, 
i hey use also a kind of shield j and one or two other weapons, have been 
seen amongst them Of their implements for fishing, and other purposes, 
little can be said Hand-nets of different sizes are used in catching the 
small fry and a kind of w icker-basket, which they carry on their backs, 
serves to deposit whatever articles of food they can pick up A few spe- 
cimens of pottery-ware have been seen in these island*. 

The climate of the Andaman islands is rather milder than in Bengal 
The prevailing winds are the south-west and north-east monsoons the for- 
mer commencing in May and bringing in the rains which continue to 
falL with equal, if noc greater, violence till Novtnher At this time the 
north-cast winds begin to blow, accompanied likewise by showers, but 
giving place to fair and pleasant weather during the rest of the yeas 
These winds vary but little, and are interrupted only at times by the land 
and sea breezes 1 he tides are regular, the hoods setting in from the 
w cat and rising eight fcec at the springs, with little variation in different 
parts On the north-east coast it is high water at the full and change of 
the moon at 8 33 The variation of the needle is 1 30' easterly 
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Mmcopie, 

Ahooda, 


Ant, white iw tt* 
winged state. 
Arrow, 


Doughay, 

Buttohic, 

Ant, 
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Arm* 

PUic 

Bat, 

Vilvila 

Bamboo, 

Otalhe, 

Bangle, - - 

Alai 

Basket, 

Tetegay 

Black, 

Cheegheooga, 

Blood, 

Cochcngohec, 

Bead, - 

Tahce, 

To Beat, 

Ingo taheya, 

Belly, - - 

Napoy 


r Totobaoto go- 

To bind, - 

X ley toha 

Bird, 

Lohay 

To bite. 

MoepaJu, 

Boats - ■* 

Loccay 

Boar.’ 

Stohee, 

Bow, - - 

Tongie, 

Bow-string, 

Geetahie, 

Breast, - 

Cah, 

Bone, 

Gcetongay 

Charcoal, 

Wehee, 

Chin/ - 

Pitang, 

Cold, 

Choroa, 

Coco-nut, - 

Bollatee, 

Cotton cloth. 

Pan gap ee. 

To cough. 

Ingouhey, 


Voi IV 3 E 


Crow, 

Nohsh, 

To cut. 

Hojeeha. 

Door 

fang 

To drink 

Meengohee 

Earth, 

Totongnangee 

Ear 

Quaka 

To eat 

Ingelholiah, 

Elbow, 

Mohalajabay, 

Eye - 

Jabay 

Finger, 

Momay 

Fire 

Mona 

Fish 

Nabohce 

Fish-hook, 

Atabea, 

Flesh 

Woohcc 

Foot, 

Gookee 

Fnend, 

Padoo 

Frog, 

Etolay 

Goat 

Kokee, 

To go. 

Oossecma 

Grass, 

TnaIj hee 

Hair 

Ottr* ■> 

Hand, 

Gonu.fi Monic 

Head, 

Tabay 


Honey, 
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Honey 

Hot 

House, 

Lorkay, 

Hooloo, 

Beaday 

Jack Fruit, Abay, 

Jackall - Omay, 

Iron or any Metal, Dohic 

Kiss 

Knee, 

Itoiie 

Ingolay 

To laugh 

Leaf of a tree. 
Leg, 

Onkeomai, 

Tongolie 

Chigie 

Man 

Moon, 

Musequeto, 

Mouth 

Camolan 

Tabic, 

Hohenangee, 

Morna 

Nail, 

Neck, 

Net, 

Nose, -* 

Mobejedanga 

Tohie, 

Botolee, 

Mellee 

Padtfcr, or Oar, 

Mecal, 


* It may appear surpnnng that they should 
their ulanda Thu arcnmaunce m«y teat 1 to 


Pam 

Alooda, 

Palm, 

Dolai, 

Paper 

Pangpoy, 

Pike, 

Woobalay, 

To pmch. 

Ingee genecha. 

Plamtam-tree, 

Cholellee, 

Pot 

Tc 11 

Bootchoohic, 
r Totobati ,Cc- 
1 hooa 

Rain 

Oyc, 

Red, 

Gheallop 

Road, 

Echoliec 

To run. 

Gohabela 

To fcratch, - 

Inkahey aha. 

Seed 

Keetongay 

Sheep*, 

Neena, 

Smoke 

Boleenee, 

To sing. 

Gokobay 

To sit down. 

Gongtohee, 

Shadow 

Tangtohee 

To sleep. 

Comaba, 

To sneeze, - 

Oh-cheka, 

To spit. 

Inkahoangy, 

To swim. 

Qwaah 


hare name* for animal* that are not found in 
confirm the story of thar origin 


To 
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To * wallow. 

Beebay, 

Sky, 

Madamo 

Star, 

Chelobay 

Stone, 

Woolay, 

Sun, 

Ahay, 

To take up 

Catoha, 

Thigh, - 

Poye, 

Teeth, 

Mahoy 

Tongue, 

Talic, 


Thunder and light- \ Maufey- 


mng. 

J Maccee 

To waah, 

Inga doha 

Wasp, 

Bohomakec, 

To walk. 

Boony-jaoa 

Water, 

Migway 

To weep. 

Oana-wannmh, 

Wind, 

Tomjamay, 

Wood, - 

Tanghee 
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ON BARREN ISLAND AND ITS VOLCANO 


BY LIEUTENANT R H COLEBROOKE 


A BOUT fifteen leagues to the caituard of the Andaman islands lies an 
* island which navigators, from its appearance have justly called 
Barren On the 1 2th of May 178 7, Captain K\n and myself bung on 
board the Trial Snow on a voyage to Pulo Penang Barren I lan l in 
sight, bearing SSW seven leagues distant saw a column of smoke is. 
cending from its summit, and by the help of our glasses plainly pi ran il 
it to arise from a hill nearly in its center, around uhich appeart 1 vi 
extensive valley or crater but being becalmed, we could not approath 
nearer to examine it 


The following account of this remarkable island n given by Captain 
Bi-air, in his report of the Survey of the Andaman islands 

“ I i*rx that coast MarcL the aist, and landed on Hanoi l laid ori 
4 the 14th. — The volcano was m a violent state of eruption bursting 
u out immense volumes of smoke and frequently fhowers of red hot 
” stones Some were of a size to weigh three or four tons and had L'-en 
" thrown some hundred yards past the foot of the cone There were 
44 tv, o or three eruptions while wc were clo e to it several of the red 

fot 
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hot stones rolled down the sides of the cone and bounded a consi- 
deiable way bevond us The base of the cone is the lowest part of the 
inland and \eiy little higher than the level of the sea It uses with 
an acclivity of 31 1 - to the high t of 1 800 feet nearly, which u also 
the elet ation of the other paits of the island 

Fro 1 its present figure it may be conjectured, that the volcano 
fiat broke out near the centre of the island or rather towards the 
noith-west and in a long process of time by discharging consum- 
nv, and undermining has bi ought it to the present very extraor- 
iuun form of which a very concct drawing by Lieutenant Wales 
\ 11 impress a distant idea 

* 1 n jl parts of the inland that are distant from the volcano, are 
chinh rovered with withered shrubs and blasted trees It is situated 
in lati ude x _ i^ north and fftcen leagues east of the northernmost 
island of the Ar life a^o * and may be seen ar the distance of twelve 
league* in clcai «ea ther A quarter of a mile from the shore, there is 
no giound with 150 fathoms of line 

REMARK 

From the \ery singular and uncommon appearance of this island, it 
might be conjectured that it has been thrown up entirely from the sea 
by the action of subterranean fire Perhaps but a few centuries ago 
it had not reared itself above the waves but might have been gradually 

* The caitcnaoit duster of the iniamaa islands. 
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emerging from the bottom ot the ocean lon 0 bctoic it became visi- 
ble till at length it reached the surlacc when the air would naturallj 
assist the operation of the fire tha had been struggling for ages to 
get vent and it would then burst forth The com. or volcano would 
rapidly increase in bulk from the continual dischaige of lava and com- 
bustible matter and the more violent eruptions which might have en- 
sued at times when it would throw up its contents to a greater elevation 
and distance might have produced that circular and near!) equidistant 
ridge of land we see around it 

Ir this conjecture should gain credit, we may suppo c not only many 
islands but a great portion of the habitable globe to have been thiown 
up by volcanos, which arc now mostly extinguished Many I11IU a id 
islands now clothed with verdure bear cviJtnc maiks of having one 
been in this state A ground plan of Darren isl vd would so t\ letly c- 
semble some of the lunar spots, as seen through i L,ood tele cope whci 
their shadows arc strong, that I cannot help thuil 1 then, ire also nur> 
more volcanos in the moon than have yet been discos c-x 1 b ; a celebrated 
modern astronomer* Those rcmakablc vallijs orcaiitits discernible 
in her disk, have many of them a single h U n thu center ind ic ur 
rounded by a circular ridge 01 a similar appearance 

Qubry May not the moon be surrounded b) an atm of puic 

air, which differing essential]} in its properties from the jspheie of 
our earth, might account for some of the phenomena of her appeal an 
tous ? All atmosphere ot this sort mighi b so transparent as not to 


Husctmi 
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refract the rais of light in a sensible degree, or to produce the least change 
in the appeirance of a star passing through it when an occuitation is ob- 
served At the same time it would increase in a high degree, the in- 
flammability and combustion of matter, so as to produce volcanos and 
if we suppose the moon to have neither seas nor vegetation on her surface, 
the sun » hgnt would be more strongly reflected than, from the earth,, 
where the r&)» axe liable to absorption by water and vegetables 
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EXTRACT 

I ROM 

A DIARY OF A JOURNEY OVER THE GREAT DESART 

rxoH 

ALEPPO TO BUSSORA JN APRIL yjiz. 

COVUQtt ICATBP 

BY SIR WILLIAM BUNION 

*M> mnilHID WITH K MkW 70 blXFCT f«Z AT"k>lTION OF JITVI- 1I\V » It* 1 
TO TMi aOJS* DfchtaJBEO IT IT 


APRIL I& 

QET oft at five in the morning encamped at five in the evening th 
day intensely hot the soil in general sandy some few slirul •>, ind 
bufhes but now quite brown and so dry that with the least touch the) 
fell to powder many stalks of lavender and rosemar ) and in ver) di j 
red sand several scarlet tuhp«, other sorts new to me one of a sin^iuar 
kind in colour and smell like a yellow lupin but m figure like the com. ot 
a fir-tree from ten to twelve inches long 

Aitlr about two hour* in this sort of country the ground appeared 
more verdant and firm we then came to some very ex t hniry ruins 
our Shaikh had seen but never bad approached them befi - prevailed 
on him he called the place C tslrahi t another At t b called it Lah r 

our Armenian who interpreted for us in verv bad It than called it Ca t) 
duo fruftllt (I try to give the names from their mode of pronouncing) w h it 
we first saw was a square each side al out 400 yardi iloi Ihc walla 

i f tort) 



ort\ t _ u 1 jl it each Jigic there is a circu- 

ar ui two oihci m tie ^ 1 t J 1 it ri'c much hi to hcrthan the 

v ilj> own ii i h 4i com uv ' ji * i \ci/ Jergt blocks of cut 

*i. lo \ h-t i 1 I >lijv *>i to cq in*. hid been applied 1 could 
irn ro tj e i it imn n l blocks oi cut siont and segments ot 

a hi ol lire ei til ons no ed tuge her in monstrous heaps near 

0 eh o i \ in h Wv c ko rvoar lies lemain perfect* a third 

nca 1 « th w ere pi >iubl » warn 1 an ilon^ the inside of but distinct 

it least wt) i j „*» t n». wall 1 his anhwi bpnng iiom vers .slender 

pi ai iidi 1 r a nglc sratt lit arc his air near!} semicircular of 
tn .. bn ii white sron~ as f hc pillar* tfiouta quarter of a m Ic 

ion m 'ini th ic is nno I r vvl ith appi irs to be a fotrth | u t Its 
thi t tra u. ntothi is u tier tin lott as wd a the wik t area of 
T ur jj i 1 hid no mean of nu i uring «h th I m ich r gritted 
f«u not oraw i "th I r 0 tuted nucl more The ] opoitons of the 
p .j ndtf he ot i vh b thtv i, pot contt cl ton ^inching 

1 c u id bCuL ii h l I t in II Cribc fTr i id oi he arch l*. 

r Hv irnurtr id t th culp i ». it it uu 1 tn nruiichi I sup t ose 
f*,r U ut the o c faci- <f tnc l min i g in compo ed of gr a bit ck oi 
•, oi c t ic t rca tr quait -nil in mam places }ct nfirt aupear to he 
a it I cl id a-d o nted «s the best construetc l mnri Ic building 1 

c c i cv i V nr The he gh < r Ic wall tet ns to le equal to 

t u the 0 r -ter ]airc he thitkncs \ hich Jromsoirc bicaihe mute 
ougnnjjbtob ru fie n c\ci to tight feet nd th ou^hof the sine 
ir wth i i' if 4 i cement the ncnlni and di position of he 
to-ver triL an i i ir jl cth r bat in this hire th tow as ri c ibo't 

iH -d, t v ej art irorc i lamented t\o circ is or band of uiptuTt 

c jeal a tancis appear it ttd ft on toe bodj uf each towtr all 

the 
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he cops arc broken o'? I couJJ mi gi os ow rha Iml h 1 1 do id i he. 
sculpture on the inside of t'ic 1 ua an h <>1 enmm n d on mim of di 
tragments of prostrated pillars appeal nl tnv.eo Mr \\ » phtis 

of the ruins of Pa’tan 1 Over the entrant jich mi 1 w in j It ia on 
remains of an mscripton in Ar he but so d find tha our s 1 who 
leads and writes Arabic could nui nuke out one a 01 I \ll d > 1, tin in- 
side of this square arches formed of rht hn si In ck arc const etc d tl 1 
project from the wall about thirty Uci and uu a out twum htt 1 i K h cm 
lbc arches and dose up ro the v all is 1 perform o eirth r> hid 

and now covcicd with rich and vt rebut hcibi„e \o vc u 1 1 bin I tin 
appear m th.- hollow of his outre but nun l 1 1 < r 1 il r 1 1 

ruin* some arc of brick mil so un n ^ tl nuih is i r il 10 
separate thru part a if they 1 tre olid him ks <», stoic In r < 
openings in the walls fiom which any thin c mid h u ju 1 1 l i 
in the towers there ire ope 1 ngs at n 1 ui \ Inch s 1 I v 

been designed to admit light onl not 101 n v hostile pipit 1 p u - 


tanr irom each of the squirts js lui din,, lirhktiim on of 1 1 i u 

fifteen feet square though t ippcar* to hive lli michh^ui 1 

considerably more lofty than the other bud tin t s ilu u in 

wa ascended appear ptifict 1 «n about twelve ice iln tl 1 j it c 


whac wcie lower now a heap ot ri bbi h lure die no luim b j- 
pcarancc of my communication i ecu ten rh anil the other 1 »uu 1 1 


Lrc interjacent ground is level and now verdnit nnslrcuit * til pt-rs 
nearer than the well we stopt at ycsttrdav about i\ ht ri he ice 

If tbi d irict could be mpplici with watu it would be r> 1 1 id 
several mile on vurd we though we di covered tht rei am ol 1 1 is 
jr cuts for the conducting of inter over tht plain I h n were m- 
tirely ignorant respecting these extraordinary buildings uh 1 or b } t on 

] F 1 cie fee 
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erected or when destroyed The Sbatkb hurried us away, very much 
dissatisfied that we had lost so much time he swears he never will come 
near it again the distance from Aleppo is six days easy journey The Sbatkb 
says that we are now about forty miles from Palmira,, which is on our right, 
and about fifty from the Euphrates, on our left No person at Aleppo gave 
me any hint of such a place The gentlemen of our factory at Bussora 
had never heard of it. 
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PROSOWS ACUItAM X(ENIG 

TSUAMIE Of THE HlVDl S 

IN TMI KORlHIRN ClRt-ARi 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH 

r £' , HIS grows to be a pretty large tree is a native of most parts of the 
coast, chiefly of low lands at a considerable distance fioro the sea, 
and may be only a variety of P Sptctgera for the thorns are in this some- 
times wanting flowers during the cold, and beginning of the hot seasons 

Trunk tolerably erect, bark deeply cracked, duty ash colour 
Branches irregular, very numerous, forming a pretty large shady head 
Pricklis scattered over the small branches in some trees wanting 
Leaves alternate, generally bipinnatc from two to three inches long 
pinna: from one to four when in pairs opposite and have a gland be- 
tween their insertions 

Leas lets opposite, from seven to ten pair, obliquely lanced, smooth 
entire, about half an inch long, and onc-sixth broad 
Stipules none 

Spires several, axillary. Aliform, nearly erect 
Bracts minute, one-flowered falling 
Flowers numerous, small, yellow, single, approximated 
Calyx below, five toothed 


Filaments 
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Filaments united at the baae Anthers incumbent, a white gland on the 
apex of each, which falls off soon after the flower expands Style 
crooked Stigma simple 
Legume long pendulous, not inflated 
Seeds many, lodged in a brown mealy substance 

The pod of this tree is the only part used It is about an inch in cir- 
cumference and from six to twelve long when ripe, brown, smooth, and 
contains, besides the seeds a large quantity of a brown mealy substance, 
which the natives eat its taste » sweetish and agreeable i it may therefore 
be compared to the Spanish Algaroba, or locust-tree (Cb&atohia Si- 
LiguA Limn 


NOTE 

In compliance with Dr Kamc s opinion, I have called this a Prosopv, 
though I am aware that the anthcral glands give it a claim to the genua 
Adenanthcra 


TO 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 

SIR JOHN SHORE, BARONET, 

GOVERNOR GENERAL AND PRESIDENT OP THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 
DEAR SIR, 

T HAVE had from Mr Goldin gh (one of the Honourable Compa- 
ny ft astronomers at Fort Saint Geo rge t a person of much ingenuity, and 
who applies himself to the study of antiquities) some drawings taken from 
the cave on the island of Elephant a They are the most accurate of any I 

have seen and accompanied with a correct description This gentleman 
argues ably m favour of its having been an Hindu temple yet I cannot 
assent to his opinion The immense excavations cut out of the sohd 
rock at the Elephant** and other caves of the like nature on the island of 
Salsette , appear to me operations of too great labour to have been executed 
by the hands of so feeble and effeminate a race as the aborigines ot India 
have generally been held to be, and still continue and the few figures that 
yet remain entire, represent persons totally distinct in exterior from the 
present Hindus* being of a gigantic sire having large prominent feces and 
bearing some resemblance to the ibysiiman < t who inhabit the country on 
the west side of the Red Sea opposite to Arabia There is no tradition of 
these caves "having been frequented by the Hindus as places of worship 
and at this period no poojab n> performed at any of them t and they arc 
scarcely ever visited by the natives I recollect particular!/!. ‘hat R \co- 
n i Row when at bomba l did not at all hold them m «.ny degree ol 
veneration 

I flatter myself that jou Sir will agree with me in thinking the accom- 
panying Memoir deserving of being inserted in our proceedings 

Mr Gox- 
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Mr Coldincham acquaints 10*1 that brka* paid two wits Jto some 
curious remains of antiquity, about thirty-five ak£ec *o*tbcr% of Madras, 
commonly known by the nan* of tbf 8 **a Pqpdus IK^PCtmtm to 
transmit to me his remarks Os these tiwsttiCtes* Ht& topic* Of the in- 
scriptions, which are m characters unknown to the people of the district 
He declare* himself highly ambitious of the fcfor of bcjhgsfaiiWi into 
our Society and I shall be much gratified in bong instrumental to hit 
obtaining that ftvour, from a conviction that he VfiU greatly add to our 
stock of information, and prove an useful member 

I cam mot conclude an address to you. Sir, as the worthy successor of 
the gentleman who lately presided over our Society with so much credit 
to himself and benefit to the public, without adverting to the memory of 
Sir William Jon zb, u hose universal science and ardent zeal for dif- 
fusing knowledge, I have had so many occasions to admire during the 
course of an acquaintance of twenty -five yearn, 

I havc the honour to be, with the greatest respect. 

Osar Sir, 

Your most faithful tad moat obedient servant, 

Calcutta, J CARHAC 

29/b July, 1795 


SOME 
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SOME ACCOUNT 

DP THE 

CAVE IN THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA 

«Y J jGOtWN©HAM» SS(h, 

nrim SJepbanta Cave, which is situated ax a Jtoali island in the harbour 
of BsmUy, has deservedly attracted the attention of the curious an 
elephant of black stone, Urge as the life, is seen near the landing-place, 
from which the island probably took its name the cave is about thre 
quarters of a mite fiom the beach the path leading to it lies through a 
valley the hills on either side beautifully clothed and except when in- 
renupted by the dove calling to her absent mate, a solemn stillness pre- 
vails i the mind is fitted for contemplating the approaching scene 

The cave u formed in a hill of stone its massy roof is supported by 
row s of columns regularly disposed, but of an order different from any ir* 
uie with us* j gigantic figures in relief, are observed on the walls these aa 
well as the columns are shaped an the solid rock, and by i it would 

appear possessed of some abilit} unquestionably of ast< g perseve- 

rance Several of the columns have been levelled and ne figures muti- 
lated as I am informed by the Portuguese , who were at the trouble (and 
no small one) of dragging cannon up the hill for the better execution of 
thi exploit Destructive Superstition seeks not for merit she commit* 

* See the ikejch of one of the pillars 

\ ou IV j G tq 
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to the flames and to destruction members of a com mu nit) most valuable, 
and structures doing honour to human ability * 

Th t w all at the upper end of the cave is crowded with sculpture the 
attention is first arrested by a grand bust representing a being With three 
heads the middle Ace is presented full and cxprctsctJi dignified compo- 
sure the head and neck splendidly covered with ornaments The face on 
the left is m profile and the head -di css rich m one of the hands is a 
flow cr, in the ether a fruit resembling a pomegranate a ring like that » ora 
by the Hindus at present is ob erved on one of the wrists the expression 
of the countenance by no means unpleasant Different is the head on 
the right the face is in profile the forehead projects, the eye stares 
snakes supply the place of hair and the representation of a human scull 
it, conspicuous on the covering of the head one hand grasps a monstrous 
C ~ d Crpt L (the hooded snake ) the other a smaller the whole together 
calculated to strike terror nto the beholder The height of this bust is 
about nghcc.il feet and the breadth of the midd’c face about four but the 
a nrexed drawing of this piece of sculpture will give a better idea of if, 
perhaps, than w ords 

E \cif side of this niche is supported by a gigantic figure leaning on a 
•dwarf as in the drawing 

A mche of considerable dimensions, and crowded with figures, on 
either side the former in the middle of the niche, on the right stands a 
gigantic figure apparently female but with one breast only This figure 
lias four arms, rhe foremost right hand is leaning on the head of a bull the 
other grasps a Cobra fe Ci.pe'la while a circular shield is observed in the 
inner Icltband, the head is rich y ornam 1 ed on the right stands a male, 

hearinp- 
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ouanng a pronged instrument, resembling a trident on the left ts a fe- 
male holding a mace or sceptre near the principal is a beautiful youth 
on an elephant above this is a figure v ith four heads, supported by 
sirans or geese and opposite is a male with four aims mounted on the 
shoulders of another, having a sceptre m one of the hands At the top of 
the mche small figures in different attitudes are observed, seemingly sup- 
ported by clouds 

The most conspicuous of the group on the mche to the left is a male 
near seventeen feet in height, with four arms on the left stands a female 
about fifteen feet high *1 he same circular rings worn by the present // ndu 
women, arc observed on the legs and \\ rives of thu figure the haur beats a 
like correspondence in the mode of putting it up the countenance is pe- 
culiarly soft* and expressive of gentleness In the back ground a figure 
with four heads, supported by birds, and one with four arms, on the 
shoulder* of another arc also observed Several smaller figures in attend- 
ance one with the right knee bent to the ground m the atULutL of ad- 
dressing the principal bears a crcsc, exact I > resembling th it in pu. lul 
use The head of most of the small male figures have a whimsical ap 
pcarancc being covered with inexact resemblance of our a 1 * 

On each side of these groups u n 9mall dark room, sacr d in ancient 
times perhaps to all but the unpolluted £» ibmru but bats spider* scor- 
pions, ind slakes arc non in the possession 


l L n of the la t described group and nearer i~ s dr o r tl c <_ave, i 
another a male i observed in the action of ltalini, a f malt tow aids a 
•imjcsnc figure seated in toe comer of the nu.hr 1 heal covered like 

3 t s our 
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our judges on the bench the countenance and attitude of the female 
highly expressive of modesty and a timid reluctance a male behind urges 
her forward Several smaller figures compose this group 

Curious it is to observe all the female figures have ornament -ound 
the wrists and legs, like those worn by the Hindu women at present, 
while the malt* bearing the same correspondence, have ornaments round 
the wrists on*y 

Opposite the last niche and fifty feet hearer the entrance, is another 
ol equal dimensions inclosing a figure chat forcibly arrests the attention 
i u i gigant c half-length of a malt with c ^ht arms round one of the lei t 
arms a belt composed of human head is se«.n a right hand grasps a s\\ ord 
uplifted to sever a figure seem rgh kneeling 'but too much mutilated to 
di ingufeh it properly) on a block hcid in the corrc ponuent left hind i 
( n j eh C?p n is under ore arm among the singular decorations of 
the head a human skull is observed above are several small figures repre- 
sented n distress and pain Many of the figures mutilated as is the prin- 
cipal whose aspect posst »c* a great degree of unrelenting fierceness 

Caos i\u to the o her side t f thu cave, near one of the small rooms be- 
fore-ment oned a male sitting as the people of this country do at present 
is observed a Jcma'c m the simc posture on his left, with an attendant 
on either side at the feet of he malt is the figure of a bull couchanc 
and in each corner of the n he * and* a gigantic guard Opposite is a 
correspondent niche the fi 0 t re!, being a good dial mutilated and the si- 
tuation dark preven thesu htng proper!} diver minatcd ; a sittin^ ma’c 
1 gure having an attcndati on t ther bar \ k however percuvtd 


A MC'I 
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A niche filled with figures, greatly ds faced is obsened on each side 
the entrance On one side is a male ilut had eight arms which arc all 
destroyed in the back part is the figure with four heads suppor cd by 
birds and the other figure with four arms whimsically tlevaud \ large 
sitting figure is the principal in the opposite niche a hoist and ndtr in 
the back ground the former caparisoned according to the prestnt mod*, 
in *his country 

On the left side and half way up the cave is an apartment about thirty 
feet square enclosing ihc Lmgam an entrance on tl c four bide and Lath 
aide of either entrance is supported by a figure seventeen Act m fit ghr 
each figure b"ing ornamented in a different stele 

T ir part of this surprising monument of feu nan sj, U w| pcrstirnr - 
lutherto described is generally cal! d 1 g / ti t its Lngth i ijj 
U-t and breadrh nearly tic same \ plan acconpm tm it count 
whi h however I cannot venture ro pro i ounce pc rk ah co xci hivirt^ 
mislaid a memorandum of pn rnfew par which wtu. deduced «nd with 
suflic ent corrcctne s ji haps from the c»i?jJinea uc pit erv«d 1 ut 
there are compartments on both sides tpaiatcj from the ^icat ca i 1 a 
large fragments of rock md loose earth heretofore probably a pint of ti c 
roof That on the right is pacious and contains several pipe of sculp- 
ture the most rcmaikablc is a large figure the body huina r but the head 
that of elephant The Ungam u also tnclosed hen. bovt each of 

a line of figures standing in a daik ltuation is a pu of sculptuic 

pom ed out to aie as an msctipuon however (with th a« i tan ce of a 
torch) I found one an exact ca a of the other., and with httic rtsem- 
Nmee of cha acters 


1h* 
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Th e compartment on the other side contains several sculptures, and 
among the rest a figure with an elephant** head and huffmh body A deep 
cautv m the rock hereabout contains excellent water, which, being shel- 
tered from the influence of the sun is always cool, and deservedly held lit 
estimation bj those whom cunostry leads here through a scorching atmo- 
sphere A traditional account of the extent of this cavity, and the com*, 
mumcation of its w ater» by subterraneous passages with others, very dis- 
tant given me by a native of the island, which would make a consi- 
derable figure in the hands of a poet 

Gicav tic as the figures are the mind is not disagreeably moved on 
viewing them, a certain indication of the harmony of the pro pontons 
Ha mg inc s' -ed three or four and examined the proportions by the scale 
we allow the tiosr correct, I found many stood even this test, while the 
di agreements Were not equal to what are met with every day in people 
w hom w e think bv no means ill proportioned 

The island wherein these curious remains of antiquity are situated, is 
about fi\ e miles and a half from Bombay in an easterly direction its cir- 
cumference cannot be more than five miles a neat village near the land- 
lqg-place contains all ife^aL.hit?nta, whom inclusive of women and chil- 
dren, number about one hundied Their ancestors, they tell you, having 
Ken improperly treated by the Portuguese, fled from the opposite island of 
v the/ hither cultivating net and reanng goats for their support In the 
same humble road do they continue The slanders have no boat j they 
cut wood from the adjoining hills which the purchasers remove in boats 
■of their own they are under our protection and pay about fifty-six pounds 
annually to the government the surplus revenue furnishes their simple 
•clothing. By persevering in this humble path, these harmless people con- 
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tinue to rejoice in tranquillity under their banyan-tree The cave they 
rell you* was formed by the Gods and this is all they pretend to know of 
the matter 

Various have been, and are to this day the conjectures respecting the 
Elephant a Cave Those who attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyp- 
tians, from the Jews, or from Alexander the Great appear to me with 
due deference to give themselves much unnecessary trouble which I shall 
further endeavour to shew as briefly as the subject will admit of though 
at the same time it must be observed that ic»cmbhng features arc not 
wanting m the case of the Egyptians and of the J<ns, 10 lead towards such 
deductions bur these resemblances strike me as tending to the elucidation 
of a more interesting hypothesis That the sy items of those pcop'e 

were copus of an original found in this part of the not Id 

The striking resemblance in several particulars of the figure*! in the 
rave to rhe present IJmdu nee would induce rho*e who from hjsrory a 
well as from observation have reason to believe they have preserved the 
same customs from times immemonal to imagine the ancestors of these 
people its fabricators but tho e who arc in a small decree acjuaintcd 
with their mythology , will be persuaded of it nor is a much gr ater extent 
of knowledge requisite to enable us to discover it to be a emplc dedica- 
ted principally to Siv the detltsur or chttga 

Tun bust is doubtless a personification of the three i and Hndn attri- 
butes of that Being for whom the ancient Hin ius entertained the meat pro- 
found veneration and of volnm rhej had the most sublime conceptions 
The middle head represents Brahma or the creative attribute that on 
the left, \ isiivu or the preserving and the head on the right, Siv a or 
rhe destructive or changing attribute 
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The figure w uh ne / r a>t ha> been thought by moat to represent an 
A » it how evtr appears to me a representation of the consort of Siva, 
exhibiting the ictne power of her lord not only as Bawani, or cou- 
rage but a» Lvm, or the goddess of nature considered as male and fe- 
male, and presiding over generation and aisoae. Dune a Here we find 
the bull of Isw \x \ (one of Six a a names) and the figure bearing hts tn- 
sulc, or tndent The beautiful figure on the elephant is, 1 imagine, 
Cana, or the Hmjit God of Love the figure with four beads supported 
b) bird is a representation of Brahma and that with font arms , mount* 
ed on the shoulders of another, is V ism no 

The two principal figures in the iuche to the left, represent, perhaps, 
Siva and his Goddess as Parv ati Here, as before, Me observe Braii- 
m v and Vish so m the lack ground 

The terrific figure with eight arms has been much talked of some 
will have it to represent Solomon, threatening to divide the harlot s 
child others with more reason on their side, suppose it to represent the 
tyrant Cans a, attempting the life of the infant God Crishn a, when fos- 
tered by the herdsman An an da To me the third attribute, or the de- 
stroyer tn act on appears roo well represented to be mistaken The dis- 
tant scene where the smaller figures appearm distress and pain is perhaps 
the infernal regions The figure about to be destroyed does not seem to 
me an infant But a full grown person if, indeed, th e destroyer was of the 
human size, the figure in question wou d bear the proper proportion as 
«n infant but as he is of enormous magnitude, a human full grown, 
would appear but an infant by the side of him and thus it is I ima- 
gine, that people have been deceived a ca»e by no means uncommon 
in circumstances like the present 
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Thz sitting male and female figures having a bull couching at the feet 
of the former are Siva and hia Goddess and thus are they represented 
in the pagodas of the present day 

No person can mistake the figure with the human bod) and elephant s 
head for any other than Gank'sa, the Hindu Cod of Wi dom and the 
first born of Si v a and thus is he represented at present 

From what has been advanced, it will appear inconrcstible J imagine 
that thi is a Hindu temple whence the Ling a?r is a testimony sufficient 
of Siv a s having presided here without the other evidences whi<~h he 
intelligent in the Hindu mythology will have discovered in the course 
of this account 

To deduce the a?ra of rhe fabrication of this structure h not o easy n 
task but it was no doubt posterior to the great schism in the Hudu 
religion, which according to the Put aim I learn happened at a period 
coeval with our date of the creation Be this as it may \vc have account 
of powerful princes who ruled this part of the country of a later date 
particularly of one who usuiped the governmenc n the nmtt»cth year of 
the Ct Wrstrrr tent footed fee s psmon for srefo ecr&re Van* nr w 
hypothesis have been than one which might be formed of his having 
founded the cave but I am led to imagine no certain elusions on 
this dark subjeift could be drawn from the sour*. nforn ation 

open at present 
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Tiif extent of the ruins of old Drill cannot I suppose be less than a 
circumference of twcnt) miles icckoning fiom the gardens of Sbahmar, on 
the north-west, to the hn tub Minor on the south east and proceeding 
from thence along the heart of the old city by way of the rtuusoleum of 
Nizam- i-desn on which stands Hoiuioon s tomb and the old fort 
of Delhi on the banks of the Jumna, to the Ajmere gate of Slab Jebanabad 

Ti l environs to the north-west are crowded with the remains of spa- 
cious gardens and country-houses of the nobility which were formerly 
abundantly supplied with water by means of the noble canal dug by \li 
Mir dan Khan and which formerly extended from above Ponipnt quite 
down to Delhi v here it joined the Jumna fertilizing in its course a tract of 
more than n ncty miles in length, and bestowing comfort and affluence 
on those who lived within its extent This canal as u ran through the 
suburbs of Parab nearly three miles in length, was about twenty-five 
feet deep, and about as much in breadth cut from the solid s ront-qu a rry, 
on each side from which most of the houses in the neighbourhood have 
been bu It It had small bridges erected over it at different places some -of 
which communicated with the garden-houses of the nobility 

In the year of the Hagirec 1041 (A C 1631-2) the Emperor Shah 
Jz ian founded the present city and palace of Sbab-Jcbatwbad , which he 
made his capital during the remainder of hu reign The new city of Sbah- 
Jckjnatad lies oh the western bank of the Jumna, in latitude a 8° 36' north 
The city is about seven miles in cncumference and is surrounded on 
three sides by a wrall of onck and stone a parapet runs along the whole 
with loop holes for mu&quetry but there are no cannon planted on the ram- 
parts 1 he city has seven gates viz Lahore gate, Ajmere gate, Vurkomap 

gate. 
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gate, Delhi gate, Moor gate, Cnbul gate and Cabsnuie gate all of which 
are built of ftoc stone, and have handsome arched entrances of stone 
where the- guards of the city keep watch Near the A/mere gate is a Ma~ 
drtssot or college erected byGHAZi-ti-DiEH Khan, nephew of N i z am- 
v uMoolluck it is built of red stone, and situated at the centre of a spa- 
emus quadrangle with a stone fountain At the upper end of the area is 
a handsome mosque built of red stone, inlaid with white marble The 
apartments for the students are on the sides of the square divided into 
separate chambers which are small but commodious The tomb of G hazi 
is in the comer of the square, surrounded by a shrine of white marble, 
pierced with lattice-work The college u, now shut up, and without in- 
habitants In the neighbourhood of the Cabal gate is a garden called Tees 
Huzzan Bang in which is the tomb of the queen M \lka Zbmani wife 
of the emperor Mohummud Shaii a marble tablet placed at the head 
of the grave ia engraved with some Persian couplers, informing u of the 
date of her death, which happened five j ears since, ann Hagirre 1 203 Near 
this tomb is another of the princess Zl e b u 1 Ni s$ a Br tu u m, daughter of 
Aurunczebe On a rising ground near this garden from whence there 
is a fine prospect of Sbab Jcbanabad are two broken columns of brown 
granate, eight feet high, and two and a half m breadth on which are in- 
scriptions m an ancient character 

Within the city of new Delhi arc the remains of mjflj splendid pa- 
laces } belonging to the great Omrahs of the empire he large < 

are those o r Kt mmer-u-dxen Khan hzterto Mohummud Si am Air 
Miriian Khan, zhtPersian the ftabub Giia/i-u ni ts Kn an Setuur 
Jungs the garden of Coodseah B gum mother to Mohummud Shah 
the palace of Sadut Kiian and that of Suit an Dirah Shikoah 

All 
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All these palaces are surrounded watt high walla, and cake up a consider- 
able space of ground Their entrances are through lofty arched gateways of 
bnck and stone, at the top of which are the galleries for music before 
each is a spacious court-yard for the elephants, horses, and atendant* of the 
visitors Each palace has likewise a Mabel, or Seraglio, adjoining j which 
1 * separated from the Dave* Kbana by a partrooo-wall, and communicates 
by means of private passages Ail of them had gardens with capacious 
atone reservoirs and fountains m the centre j an ample terrace extended 
round the whole of each particular palace j and within the walls were houses 
and apartments for servanrs and followers of every description, besides 
ztabhng for horses. Feel Kbtuuu, and every thing belonging to a noble- 
man s suit* Each palace was likewise provided with a handsome set of 
baths and a Teb Kbana under ground The baths of Sabot Kb a w are a 
set of beautiful rooms paved and lined with white marble they consist 
of five distinct apartments into which light is admitted by glazed win- 
dows from the top of the domes Sifdur June s Teh Kbana consists of 
a set of apartments, built in a light delicate manner one long room, m 
which is a marble reservoir, the whole length, and a small room, nosed 
and baliustraded on each side, both faced throughout with white marble 

Shah Jebanabad is adorned with many fine mosques, several of which 
are still m perfect beauty and repair The following are most worthy of 
being described the first the Jama Musjed, or great cathedra! This 
mosque u situdbed about a quarter of a mile from the royal palace { the 
foundation of it was laid upon a rocky eminence, named Jujtda Faber, and 
has been scarped on purpose The ascent to n » by a flight of stone steps, 
thixty-fivc id number, through a handsome gateway of red stone The 
doors of this gateway are coveted throughout with plates of w rough 

brass 
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brass, which Mr Bulkier imagined to be copper The terrace an 
winch the mosque u stinted, is a square of about fourteen hundred yards 
of r«d stones in the centre is a fountain lined with matblc for the pur- 
pose of perform mg the necessary ablutions previous to prayer An 
arched colonade of red stone surrounds the whole of the terrace, w hich is 
adorned with octagon pavilhon* at convenient distances, for sitting in 
The mosque is of an oblong form, two hundred and sixty-one feet in 
length, surrounded at top by three magnificent domes of white marble 
intersected with black stripes, and flanked by two Mmarrh of black 
marble and red stone alternately, rising to the height of a hundred and 
thirty feet. Each of these Mutants has three projecting galleries of 
white marble i and their summits are crowned with light octagon par 
villions of the same. The whole front of the Jama MusjrJ is feced with 
large slabs of beautiful white marble r and along the cornice are ten com 
partments, four feet long, and two and a half broad, which are inlaid with 
inscriptions in black marble, in the Nuski character, and are said to contain 
great part, if not the whole, of the Koran The inside of the mosque is paved 
throughout with large flags of white marble, decorated with a black bor- 
der i and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate the flags are about three 
feet in length by one and a half broad The walls *nd roof arc lined with 
plain white marble } and near the Kibla is a handsome tank or niche adorn- 
ed with a profusion of freeste-work Close to this is a number or pulpit, 
of marble, having an ascent of four steps, and bnllusg&frd The ascent 
to the Minarets it by a winding stair-case of a hundred wad thirty steps 
of red stone and at the top you have a noble view of the king s palace 
and the whole of the Qsttab Mtnar % the Kstrrun Minor, H u « moon s tomb, 
the palace of Fxross Shah, the fort of old Delbt, and the fort of Low, 
on the opposite of the Jumna The domes are crowned with cal Uses nchly 
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gilt and present a glittering appearance from a distance This mosque was 
begun by Shah Jehan m the fourth year of his reign, and completed in 
the tenth the expences of it* erection amounted to ten Jacks of rupees 
and it is in every respect worthy of being the grand cathedral of the em- 
pire of Indostan 

NoTfarfrom the palace is themosqueofRosHON-u-DowLAH rendered 
memorable to the Delbtans for being the place where Nadir Shah saw the 
massacre of the unfortunate inhabitants The cause assigned by historians 
for this unhiunan act is that a sedition broke out in the great market in 
which two thousand Per tans were slain Nadir, on heanng of the tumult, 
marched out of the fort at night with a small force to the Musjed of Ro- 
shus-u-Dowlah where he was fired upon in the morning from a neigh- 
bouring terrace, and an officer killed dose by his side He instantly ordered 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants and his squadrons of ca- 
valry pounng through the streets before the afternoon put to death a hun- 
dred thousand persons of all descriptions * The King of Persia, says the 
translator of Few is »t a, * sat, during the dreadful scene rathe Musjed of 
of RosnuN-c-DowjLAH Is one but slaves durst come near him for his 
countenance was dark and terrible At length the unfortunate Emperor, 

* attended b\ a number of his chief Omrahs ventured to approach him 

r with downcast eyes The Omrahs who preceded Moaummud, bowed 

* down their foreheads to the ground N adir Shah sternly asked- them 
' what they wanted they cried out with one voice, Spare the city Mo- 

hummud said not a word but tears flowed fast from his eyes; the ty- 
rant, for once touched with pity, sheathed his sword, and said. For 
‘ the sake of the prince Mohomhud, I forgive Since this dreadful 
massacre this quarter of De bt has been bi t very thinly inhabited The 
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mosque of Roshun-a-Dowlah is situated at the entrance of the Chandney 
Cbake , or market it is built of red stone of the common size, and sur- 
mounted by three domes nchly gilt, 

ZiB sn o ual Mussajid, or the ornament of mosques is on the banks 
of the JumiMi and was erected by a daughter of Aurunc^ebx of the 
name of Zszsot u iVibsa'h It is of red stone with mlayitigs of mar- 
ble and ha* a spacious terrace in front of it with a capacious reservoir 
fhced with marble The princess who built it, having declined entering 
into the marriage state laid out a large sum of money in the above 
mosque and on completing it she built a small sepulchre of white mar- 
ble surrounded by a wall of the same in the west corner of the terrace 
tn this tomb she was buried in the year of the Hegira 1122 corresponding 
with the year of Christ 171a There were formerly lands allotcd for the 
support and repairs of thw place, amounting to a lack of rupees t>er an - 
hum but they have all been confiscated during the troubles this city has 
undergone Exclusive of the mosques above described, there are in Sbab 
Jebanaiai and Its invirons above forty others but as most of them are of 
inferior size and all of them of the same fashion it n unnece«aiy to 
present any further detail 

Tkb modern city of Sbab Jebanabai is rebuilt, and contains* many good 
houses, chiefly of brick The streets aic in general mm » as is usual 
rn must of the large cities in -At a but there were foi i ho very no- 
ble streets the first leading from the palace gale through the city to toe 
Delhi gate, m a direction noilh and south This street wjs br >ad and spi- 
cious having handsome houses on each side of the way and merchants 
shops well furnished with the riche t articles of all kinds Shah J tiros 
caused an aqueduct to be made of red stone which conveyed the water 
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along che whole length ot rhc street and from thence into the royal gar- 
dens by means of a reservoir under ground Some remains of the aque- 
duct are still to be seen but it is choked up ifl most parts with rubbish 
The second grand street was likewise from the palace to the Labor gate, 
lying east and west it was equal in many respects to the former j but ui 
both of them the inhabitants have spoiled their appearance, by running a 
line of houses down the centre and across the streets in other places, so 
that it is with difficulty a person can discover their former situation with- 
out a narrow inspection The bazars in DM* are but indifferently furnish- 
ed at present, and the population of the city miserably reduced of late 
years the Cbandney Choke is the baft furnished bazar in the city though 
the commerce is very trifling Cotton cloths are still manufactured and 
the inhabitants export indigo Their chief imports are by means of the 
northern caravans which come once a year, and bring with them from 
Cabal and Cashmere shawls, fruit and horses { the two former articles are 
procurable m Delhi at a reasonable rate There is also a manufacture at 
Delh for bcedrec hooka bottoms The cultivation about the city is prin- 
cipally on rhc banks of the Juwma where it is very good the neighbour- 
hood produces corn and ncc, millet and indigo The limes are very large 
and fine Precious stones likewise arc to be had at Delhi t of very good 
quality particularly the large red and black cornelians and peerozas arc 
sold in the bazars 

The city is divided into thirty-tix mohauls or quarters each of which 
is named either after the particular Omrah who resided there or from 
some local circupistance relative to the place It appears that the mo- 
dern city of Sbab Jebanabad has been built principally upon two rocky 
eminences the one where the Jams Musjtd is situated, named Jujula Pe~ 
bar and the other, the quarter of the oil-sellers, called Bejula Pabar from 
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both of the* ft eminences you have a commanding view of the remainder of 
the city Ancient Dtfbt is said by historians to have been erected by Ra- 
jah Quo, who reigned in Hmdoslan prior to the invasion of Alexan- 
der the Gxeatt others affirm it to have been built by Rajah Pettourah, 
who flourished in a much later period It is called in Sanscrit Indraput, 
or the abode of I nor a, one of the Hindu deities and it is also thus dis- 
tinguished in the royal diplomas of the chancery office Whether the 
city be of the antiquity reported, it is difficult to determine but this 
much la certain, Chat the vast quantity of buildings which are to be found 
in the environs for upwards of twenty miles in extent as well as their 
grandeur and sryle of architecture prove it to have once been a rich 
flourishing, and populous city 

On the Uth of March we were presented to the King Shah Ai.lv m 
After entering the palace, we were carried to the Dnoauit Khanab , or hall 
of audience for the nobiluy, in the middle of which was a throne raised 
about a foot and a half from the ground In the centre of this elevation 
was placed a chair of crimson velvet bound with gold clasps and over 
the wbol«.wa» thrown an embroidered covering of gold and silver thread 
a handsome Sgmuutab, supported by four pillars incrusted with silver, was 
placed over the chair of state The King at this time was in the Tusleab 
Kbanab a an apartment in which he generally sits On pas mg a screen of 
Indian con naughts, we proceeded to the front of th ejSd£t& Khanab and 
being arrived in the presence of the King each <wP§rlhsdc three obei- 
sances m turn, by throwing down the right hand pret y low and after- 
wards naswg it to the forehead we then went up to- the Ylusnud on 
which his Majesty was sitting and presented our auzeers oh white hand- 
kerchiefs each of our names being announced at the time we offered them 
the King received the whole, and gave the mizgers to Mir^a Vkihlr 
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Skau and two ocher prince who sat on his left hand We then wear 
back with ou.r faces towards the presence made the same obeisance ai be. 
fore and returned again to the Vu nud After a slight conversation, wc 
were directed to go without the mcloturc and put on the Kbdatts which 
his Majesty- ordered for us they consisted of light India dresses j a tur- 
ban jammah and kummerbund, all cotton, with small gold sprigs On 
being clothed m these dresses we again returned to the Tusleab Kbanab, 
and after a few minutes stay, previous to which Captain Reynolds re- 
ceived a sword from the King we had our dismission and some servants 
were ordered to attend us m viewing the palace 

The present King, Shah Allu m, is seventy-two years of age of a 
tall commanding stature, and dark complexion j his deportment was dig- 
nified and not at all diminished by his want of sight, though he has suf- 
fered that cruel misfortune above five years 1 be marks of age are very 
strong! v discernible in his countenance his beard is shoit and white His 
Majesty appeared at our introduction to be in good spirits said he was 
happy at our arrival and desired wc would visit his palace and the fort 
ot Selim Ghur He was dressed in a rich khcem-khanb and was suppor- 
ted by pillows of the same materials 

I i mac in ip I could observe in his aspect a thoughtfulness as if suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with his present degraded situation and the re- 
collection of hisTonner state 

The palace of the royal family of Tim* a was erected by the Emperor 
Shah Jem an at the time he finished ihe new city it is situated on the 
western bank of the Jumna and surrounded on three sides by a wall of red 
stone I suppose the circumference of the whole to be about a mile 
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The two stone figures mentioned by Bern ier, at the entrance of the 
palace, which represented the Rajah of Cbitore and his brother Pott a, 
seated on two elephants of stone are not now to be seen they were remo- 
ved by order of Aisuvczsin, as savouring too much of idolatry and 
he enclosed the place where they stood with a skreen of red stone, which 
has disfigured the entrance of the palace The first object that attracts 
attention after entering the palace, is the Demos* Aum or public hall 
of audience for all descriptions of people It is situated at the upper end 
of a spacious square, and is a noble building but at present much in de- 
cay On each side of the Demaun Aum, and all round this square are 
apartments of two stories high, the walls and front of which in the times 
of the splendor of the empire, were adorned with a profusion of the rich- 
est tapestry, velvets, and silks the nobles vying with each other in ren- 
dering them the most magnificent especially on festivals and days of 
public rejoicings, when they presented a grand sight These decorations 
have however been long since laid aside, and nothing but the bare walls 
remained From the Drwauti Aum, we proceeded through another hand- 
some gateway to the Deztaun Kban m before mentioned The building 11 
situated at the upper end of a spacious square and elevated upon a marble 
terrace, about four feet high The Druaun Kb ass in former times ha* 
been adorned with excessive magnificence and though stripped and plun- 
dered by various invaders, still retains sufficient beaucy to render it ad- 
mired I judge the building to be a hundred and fi length by 

forty in breadth The roof is flat supported by a gf**? fmmy column 
of fine white marble which have been ricnly adorned with inlaid flowci- 
work of beautiful stones the cornices and borders have ken decorated 
with a great quantity of frieze and sculptured work The ceding w<t 
formerly mcrusted with a woik of rich foliage of silver throughout the 
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Wbok extent, whicfe has bjj$n long smdp taken off and earned way Jhe 
delicacy of the inlaying in tb? compartments of the wall* ip tyUKfr t? fee 
adjured and it is matter of heartfelt regret to sec tfee barbarous J^v^cs 
that have been made m picking out the different cornelians* fwd brcqkiqg 
the marble fey violence Around the mtenojr of the D^voawt Kkvi t in tfee 
cornice, are the follpwing lues, engraved in letter* of go^cj, upon % 
white marble ground 

'-"■»* {J+~J 

C*Mi! 

** fr there be a paradise upon earth, thu is it— tis this* ns this The 
terrace on which the Dcwaun Kbanab is built is composed of large beaut 1- 
fiit slabs of white marble and the building is crowned at top with four 
pavillions or cupolas* of the same materials 

The royal baths* built by Shah J*h ah, arc situated a little to the north- 
ward of the Ditoaun Kbass, and consist of three very large apartments sur- 
mounted by white marble domes The inside of the baths « lined* about 
two thirds of the way up with marble, having a beautiful border of 
flower-worked cornelians and other precious stones, executed with taste 
The floors are paved throughout with marble in large slabs, and there is a 
fountain m che centre of each with many pipes large reservoirs of mar- 
ble about four fgfr deep, are placed m different parts of the walls the 
light is admitted from the roof by windows of party-coloured glasses and 
capacious stones, with iron grating*, are placed underneath each separate 
apartment There is a noble mosque adjoining, entirely of white marble, 
and made after the fashion described above In the Sbab Bpug t or the royal 
gardens* is a very large octagon room* which looks towards the river 
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Jumna This room u called Sbdb Boorj % or the royal tower it is lined 
with mtrfik ind from the window of it the late heir apparent, Mi&za 
Js#ak Bujcmt, made hi* escape in the year 1784, when he fled to 
JJt(bto?D he deitendSd by means of a ladder made with turbans and as 
the height is inconsiderable, effected it with ease A great part of this 
noble palace has suffered very much by the destructive ravages of the late 
invaders The Robtllos in particular, who \bcre introduced by Gholaou 
Kaudeb, have stripped many of the rooms of their marble ornaments 
arid pavements, and have dvfcn picked' out the stones from the borders of 
many of the floorings Adjoining is the fortress of Seim Gbur which you 
reach by a stone bridge, built over an arm of the Jumna The fort is now 
entirely in ruins At the eastern end of it we were shewn the sally-port, 
from Which Gholaou Kauder Khan made his escape with all his 
retinue when the place wis besieged by the Mabrattas in 1788 The 
river Jumna running dire&ly underneath this baftion, the tyrant crossed it 
immediately and fled to Meerut in the Tkoab 


The Gentnr Munter or observatory, m the vicinityof Delhi has been 
described by format travellers It was built in the third year of the reign 
of Mobbmmed Shah, by the Rajah JeysiNo who was assisted by many 
pefsons celebrated for thfir science in astronomy from Persia India, and 
Europe but died before the work was completed, and it has since been 
plundered and almoft destroyed by the Jetts under J uj gfytks a Si n g 


I will only add a short afccount of the royal ^ dens of Sbaltmor 
These gardens made by the Emperor Shah J&han, were begun in the 
fourth year of his reign and fimlhed in the thirteenth on which occasion 
according to Colonel Dow, the Emperor gave a grand festival to his 
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court These gardens were /aid out with admirable taste, and cost the 
enormous sum of a million sterling a present their appearance does not 
give cause to suppose such an immense sum has been laid out upon, them 
but great part of the most valuable and costly materials have been carried 
away The entrance to them is through & gateway of brick and a 
canal lined with stone having walks on each side with a brick pavement, 
leads up to the Deuaun Kbaaab or hall of audience j most part of which 
is now fallen down from thence, by a noble canal having a fountain m 
the centre you proceed to the apairmems of the Harem, which embrace 
a large extent of ground In the front is an Ivan, or open hall, with ad- 

joining apartments the interior of which are decorated with a beautiful 
border of white and gold painting upon a ground of the finest chunam 
At the upper end of this Ivan was formerly a marble throne railed about 
three feet from the ground all of which is removed On each side of dua 
It an, enclofed b) high walls, are the apartments of the Haram, fome of 
which are built of red stone and some of die bnck freed with fine chunam, 
and decorated with paintings of flowers of various patterns All these 
apartments have winding passages which communicate with each other 
and the gardens adjoining by private doors The extent of Sbaltntar, does 
not appear to have been large 1 suppose the gardens altogether are not 
above a mile in circumference A high brick wall runs aronpd the whole, 
which is destroyed in many parts nf it, and the extremities are franked 
with octagon pavilions of red stone The garden* still abound with uees 
of a Ycry Uige e ^£ and very old The preopeft to the southward of ' 
ibaltmar towards Delhi as far a* the eye can reach, is covered with the 
remains of extensive gardens pavilions, mosques, and burying places, nil 
desolate and m rums The environs of t'us once magnificent and cele- 
brated city appear now nothing mart than a shapeless heap of rums, and 
the country round about u equally forlorn 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT 

*TO THE LATE 91E WILL AM JONES S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT 


BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, Mi D 

e*-" ■■hJi i " i i^ y. i 'iga" 

VALERIANA J ATAMANS! 

GENERIC CHARACTER 

■pLOWERS trundrous, leave? entire, four fold, the inner radical pan 
* pctiolcd, and cordate , the rest smaller, sessile, and sub lanceolate , 
weds crowned with a pappus 

V J at am ah si of Sir WiUtam Pones 5 ee Asiatic Researches vol 2, 
page-405, 417, and page 1 18 of this volume 

November 6th, 1 794 I received from the Honourable C A Brute-, 
Commissioner at Coos Beyhar, two small baskets with p la nt s of this valu 
able drug. He writes to me on the 27th September (so long had the plants 
been on the road) that he had, the day before, received 'Ntefcp from the Deb 
Rajah of Beolan , and further says, that the BooleaJu know the plant by two 
names, vtz. Jatmanst and Pampe, or Pasmpi 

I MESH scarce attempt to give any further history of this famous odonfer 
oos plant than what. » merely botanical , and that with a view to help to 
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illustrate the learned dissertations thereon, by the late Sir IT tlham Jones, in 
the zd and 4th volumes of these Researches and chiefly bj pointing out 
the fart of the plant known by the name Indian Hard or SpiJEwtrd a 
question on which Matheolus , the commentator of Dioscondes bestows a 
great deal of argument , t tz Whether the roots or stalks were the parts es- 
teemed for use ? the testimony of the ancients themselves on this head being 
ambiguous It is therefore necessary for those who wish for a more parti 
cular account of it, to be'acquainted with whar that gentleman has published 
on the subject 

Thh plants now received are growing in two small baskets of earth, m 
each basket there appears above the earth between thirty and forty hairy 
spike like bodies but more justly compared to the tails of Ermines, or small 
II easels*, from the apex of each, or at least of the greatest part of them, 
there is a smooth lanceolate, or lanceolate oblong, three or five-nerved, short 
petioled, acute or obtuse, slightly serrulate leaf or two shooting forth Fig i 
represents one of them in the above state » and on gently removing the fibres 
or haiTS which surround the short petiole of these leaves, I find it con 
sists of numerous sheaths, of which one, two, or three of the upper or m 
tenor ones are enure, and have their fibres connected by a light -brown 
coloured membranous substance, as at b but m the lower extenor sheaths, 
where this connecting membrane is decayed, the more durable hair-like 
fibres remain dtsp*tft, giving to the whole the appearance of an Emma ? s tad 


* The term spies, or spike, 11 not so iD applied to tbu substance ai maj? be rangtoed eereral 
of the lm Sam gnat*. Well known to me, have sfukcl slreofi exactly resembling a single 
straight pie* of wdm wad when these ham (or flexible aruu-like brmles} are removed, 
FUrft words, " frute* mdkc pingui cC cnw%” are by cm means nupplKabie, See F>| a, 
fmmotoi. 
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thli put, as well a* the root are evidently perennial* The root itself 
(begmmng at the surface of the earth where the fibrous cm elope ends) is 
from three to twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick light brown 
coloured bark from the main root, which is sometimes divided, there issues 
several smaller fibres Fig i is another plant with a long root, here the 
hair-like sheaths, beginning at a , are separated from this the perennial 
put of the stem, and turned to the right side , at the apex is seen the young 
shoot, marked 6, which is not so far advanced as at tig i etc show 
the remains of last years annual stem When the young hoot is a litte 
further advanced than in Fig a, and not so far as in fug i, they resemble 
the young convolute shoots of monocotylcdonous plans June 179^ The 
whole of the abovementioned plants have perished without producing 
flowers, notwithstanding every care that could possibly be taken of them 
The principal figure m the drawing, marked Fig 3, and the following de- 
scription, as well as the above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted from 


* The above described perennial hairy portion of the plant ta dearly the tt mBm apikmird 
of our fhopa; but whether the nardosof the antienti or not I leave to better judge* to deW* 
t&toe however, 1 believe Tew wttl doubt U alter baring read Sir Wilkau Jonti a DmerthtMOs 
tfreftow, sod compared what he a ay* with the accompany u>g drawings of the perennial haiiy 
* (Art of the item of thi* plant, which ire taken from the living pitot* immediately under my 
own eye* the drawing of the hcrhaceoui, or upper part of the plant i* out of the quefaoa uj 
determining this point and only refer* to the place the plant heart in our botanical books 
While wnrmg the above, 1 dewed an Htn&u aervant to go and buylfc^Ridytar apothteariee 
ibep* a little Jatamnu Witboat laying more or lew, be muned«0f-#int and brought me 
•event piece* of the very identical drug 1 have been deienbing a drawing of one of the 
piece* u repmented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with tho*e I have taScna from the Un»g 
jriaoa, hot ah? exceedingly well with Qsrnm mk Orta « figure of the nardoamdiet, wUA u to 
be found at page 119 of the fourth edition of Glaum tL*Ue IrUu !ati«w af b» Butrj tflali** 
Dngi, publuhed 10 1693. 
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the engraving and description in the second volume of these Researches, ad 
from the information communicated to me by Mr Bat t, the gentleman 
who had charge of the plants that flowered at Ga\a, and who gave Sir Wil- 
liam Jones the drawing and description thereof 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 
Root it is all eady described above 

Sum lower parr peicnnnt, involved in fibrous sheaths, &c as above describ- 
ed, the upper part herbaceous suberecr, simple, from six to twelve inches 
Jong 

Leaves four fold the lowermost pair of the four radical are opposite, sessile, 
oblong, forming, as it were a two yaked spathe the other pair are also 
opposite petioled, cordite, margins waved and pointed, those of the stem 
sessile and lanceolate all are smooth on both sides 
Cvrymb terminal, first division tuchotomous 
Bracts awlcd. 

Calyx scarce any 

Corel one petaJed, funnel shap«d» tube somewhat gibbous Border hve-cleft. 
Stop tens, filaments three, project above the tube of the corol , anthers in* 
ctimbcnt 

Pistil germ beneath. Style erect, length of the tube Stigma simple 
Peeuarp, a single seed crowned with a pappus 
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